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PREFACE. 



In giving an account of the Holy Land^ an 
author, upon examining his materials, finds him- 
self presented with the choice either of simple 
history on the one hand, or of mere local descrip- 
tion on the other ; and the character of his book is 
of course determined by the selection which he 
makes of the first or the second of these depart- 
ments. The volumes on Palestine hitherto laid 
before the public will accordingly be found to con- 
tain either a bare abridgment of the annals of the 
Jewish people, or a topographical delineation of 
the country, the cities, and the towns which they 
inhabited, fh>m the date of the conquest under 
Joshua, down to the period of their dispersion by 
Titus and Adrian. Several able works have re- 
cently appeared on each of these subjects, and 
have been, almost without exception, rewarded with 
the popularity which is seldom refused to learning 
and eloquence. But it occurred to the writer of 
the following pages, that the expectations of the 
general reader would be more fully answered 
were the two plans to be united, and the constitu- 
tion, the antiquities, the religion, the literature, and 
even the statistics of the Hebrews combined with 
the narrative of their rise and fall in the sacred land 
bestowed upon their fathers* 
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PREFACE. 



hf giving an account of the Holy Land, an 
ButhoT, upon examining his materials, finds him* 
self presented with the choice either of simple 
history on the one hand, or of mere local descrip- 
tion on the other ; and the character of his book is 
of course determined by the selection which he 
makes of the first or the second of these depart- 
ments. The volumes on Palestine hitherto laid 
before the public will accordingly be found to con- 
tain either a bare abridgment of the annals of the 
Jewish people, or a topographical delineation of 
the country, the cities, and the towns which they 
inhabited, fVom the date of the conquest under 
Joshua, down to the period of their dispersion by 
Titus and Adrian. Several able works have re- 
cently appeared on each of these subjects, and 
have been, almost without exception, rewarded with 
the popularity which is seldom refiised to learning 
and eloquence. But it occurred to the writer of 
the following pages, that the expectations of the 
general reader would be more fully answered 
were the two plans to be united, and die constitu- 
tion, the antiquities, the religion, the literature, and 
even the statistics of the Hebrews combined with 
the narrative of their rise and fall in the sacred land 
bestowed upon their fathers^ 
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10 PREFACE* 

In following out this scheme, he has made it 
study to leave no source of information unexplored 
which might supply the means of illustrating tlie 
political condition of the Twelve Tribes imme- 
diately after they settled on the banks of the Jordan. 
The principles which entered into the constitution 
of their commonwealth are extremely interesting, 
both as they afford a fine example of the progress 
of society in one of its earliest stages, when the 
migratory shepherd gradually assumes the habits 
of the agriculturist ; and also as they confirm the 
results of experience, in other cases, in regard to 
the change which usually follows in the form of 
civil government, and in the concentration of power 
in the hands of an individual. 

The chapter on the Literature and Religion of 
the Ancient Hebrews cannot boast of a great va- 
riety of materials, because what of the subject is 
not known to the youngest reader of the Bible must 
foe sought for in the writings of Rabbinical authors, 
who have unfortunately directed the largest share 
of their attention to the minutest parts of their 
Law, and expended the labour of elucidation on 
those points which are least interesting to the rest 
of the world. It is to be deeply regretted, that so 
little is known respecting the Schools of the Pro- 
phets — ^those seminaries which sent forth, not only 
the ordinary ministers of the Temple and the Syna- 
gogue, but also that more distinguished order of 
men who were employed as instruments for reveal- 
ing the future intentions of Providence. But the 
Author hesitates not to say, that he has availed 
himself of all the materials which the research of 
modem times has brought to light, while he has 
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ftareMly rejected all such speculations or con* 
jectures as might gratify the curiosity of learning 
iv^ithout tending to edify the youthful mind. The 
account which is given of the Feasts and Fasts of 
the Jews, both before and after the Babylonian Cap« 
tivity, will, it is hoped, prove useful to the reader^ 
more especially by pointing out to him appropriate 
subjects of reflection while perusing the Sacred 
Records. 

The history of Palestine, prior to the Fall of Je- 
rusalem, rests upon the authority of the inspired 
i^^ters, or of those annalists, such as Josephus 
and Tacitus, who flourished at the period of the 
events which they describe. The narrative, which 
brings down-the fortunes of that remarkable coun- 
try to the present day, is much more various both 
in its subject and references ; more especially where 
it embraces the exploits of the Crusaders, those 
renowned devotees of religion, romance, and chiv* 
airy. The reader will find in a narrow compass 
the substance of the extensive works of Fuller, 
Wilken, Michaud, and Mills. In the more modem 
part of this historical outline, in which the affairs 
of Palestine are intimately connected with those 
of Egypt, it was thought unnecessary to repeat 
facts mentioned at some length in the volume 
already published on the latter country.* 

The topographical description of the Holy Land 
is drawn from the works of the long series of trav- 
ellers and pilgrims, who, since the time of the faith- 
ful Doubdan, have visited the interesting scenes 
where the Christian Faith had its origin and com- 
pletion. On this subject Maundrell is still a prin* 

[* No. XXm. of this FamUy Ubnury.] 
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19 PRSFACB. 

cipal authority ; for, while we have the best reason 
to believe that he recorded nothing but what he 
saw, we can trust implicitly to the accuracy of his 
details in describing every thing which fell under 
his observation. The same high character is due 
to Pococke and Sandys, writers whose simplicity 
of style and thought aJford a voucher for the truth 
of their narratives. Nor are Thevenot, Paul Lucas, 
and Careri, though less frequently consulted, at all 
unworthy of confidence as depositaries of historical 
facts. In more modern times we meet with equal 
fidelity, recommended by an exalted tone of feel- 
ing, in the volumes of Chateaubriand and Dr. Rich- 
aidson. Clarke, Burckhardt, Buckingham, Legh, 
Henniker, Jowett, Light, Macworth, Irby and Man- 
gles, Came, and Wilson, have not only contributed 
valuable materials, but also lent the aid of their 
names to correct or to confirm the statements of 
some of the more apocryphal among their prede- 
cessors. 

The chapter on Natural History has no preten- 
sions to scientific arrangement or technical precision 
m its delineations. On the contrary, it is calculated 
solely for the common reader, who would soon be 
disgusted with the formal notation of the botanist, 
and could not understand the learned terms in 
which the student of zoology too often finds the 
knowledge of animal nature concealed. Its main 
object is to illustrate the Scriptures, by giving an 
account of the quadrupeds, birds, serpents, plants, 
and fruits which are mentioned firom time to time 
by the inspired writers of either Testament. 

EoiNBOROH, Septeniberf 1831. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introductory Ohtervations. 

intereflC actaehed to the History of Falea^ine— Remarkable Character of 
the RMirew People — Their Rmall Spinning and aatonishlng Increase 
—The Variety of Fortune they underwent— Their constant Attach- 
ment to the Promised Land— 1^ Bubject presents an interestinf 
Problem to the Historian and Politician— Th« Connexion with Chris- 
tianity— Eflfeet of this Religion on the Progress of Society— Import- 
ance of the Subject to the pious Reader— Holy Places— Pilgrims— 
Ciroands fbr bdfeving the ancient Traditions on this Head— Constan- 
tlne and the Empress Helena—Relics— Natvral Scenery— ^Bjitent of 
Canaan— Fertility— Geographical Distribution— Countries Eastward 
of the Jordan — Gslilee — Bethlehem — Samaria — JdHcho— The Dead 
Sea— Table representing the Fdssessioiis of the Twelve Tribes. 

Thk is minity to wliich the name ef Palestine ia given by 
the modems is that portion of the Tarkish eminre in Asia 
wh c I is comprehended within the dlst and 34th degrees 
of north latitade, and extends iirom the Mediterranean to 
the Syrian Desert, eastward of the river Joidan and the 
Dead Sea. Whether viewed as the source of our religious 
fiiith, or as the most ancient fountain of our historieal 
knowledge, this singular spot of earth has at all times been 
leffaided with feelings of thedeepest interest and curiosity, 
bmabited for many ages by a people entitled above dU 
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18 INTRODtrCTORY OBSSRTATXONS. 

othen to the distinction of pecaliar, it preienta a record of 
events such as have not come to pass in any other land* 
monuments of a belief denied to aU other nations, hopes 
not elsewhere cherished, but which, nevertheless, are con- 
nected with the destiny of the whole human race, an^ 
stretch forward to the consommation of all terrestrial things. 

To the eye of mere philosophy nothing can appear more 
striking than the effects produced upon me world at large 
by the opinions and events which originated among the 
Jewish people. A pastoral family, neither so numerous, 
so warlike, nor so well instructed in the arts of civilized 
life as many others in the same quarter of the globe, gradu- 
ally increased into a powerful community, became distin- 
guished by a system of doctrines and usages different from 
those of all the surrounding tribes ; retaining it, too, amid the 
numerous changes of fortune to which they were subjected, 
and finally impressing its leading principles upon the most 
enlightened nations of Asia and of £ urope. At a remote era 
Abraham crosses the Euphrates, a solitary traveller, not 
knowing whither he went, but obeying a divine voice, which 
called him from among idolaters to Income the father of a 
new people and of a purer faith, at a distance from his 
native country. His grandson Jacob, a ** Syrian ready to 
perish,*' goes down into Egypt v^ith a few individuals, 
where his descendants, although evil entreated and aiHicted, 
became a ** nation, great, mighty, and populous," and 
whence they were delivered by the special interposition of 
Heaven. In prosperity and adversity they are still the 
objects of the same vigilant Providence which reserved 
them for a great purpose to be accomplished in the latter 
days ; while the Israelites themselves, as if conscious that 
their election was to be crowned with momentous results, 
•till kept their thoughts fixed on Palestine, as the theatre ^ 
of their glory, not less than as the possession of their 
tribes. 

We accordingly see them at one period in bondage, the 
▼ietims of a relentless tyranny, and menaced with complete 
extirpation ; but the hope of enjoying the land promised to 
their fathers never ceased to animate their hearts, for they 
trusted that God would surely visit them in the house of 
their affliction, and, in his appointed time, carry them into 
the inheritanoe of peace and rest* At a later epocl^ we 
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bdiold tbam swept away as captivea by ^ handi of idola- 
ters, who used aU die motives wldeh spring firom fear and 
fimn interest to seeoie their compliance wiui a forei^ wor- 
ship ; hat rejecting aQ such inducements, they still con- 
tinued a separate people, steadily resisting the operation 
of those causes which, m almost every other instance, have 
been found sufficient to melt down a vanquished hcode into 
the population and habits of their masters* At length they 
appear as the instruments of a dispensation which em- 
braces the dearest interests of all the sons of Adam ; and 
which, in happier circumstances than ever fell to their 
own lot, has already modified and greatly exalted the char- 
acter, the institutions, and the prospects of the most im- 
proved portion of mankind in boUi hemispheres of the 
globe. 

Connected with Christianity, indeed, the history of the 
Hebrews rises before the reflecting mind in a veir singular 
point of view ; for, in opposition to their own wishes they 
laid the foundations of a religion which has not only 
superseded their peculiar rites» but is rapidly advaitcing 
towards that universal acceptation which they were wont 
to anticipate in favour of their own ancient law. In spite 
of themselves they have acted as the little leaven which was 
destined to leaven the whole lump ; and in performing this 
office, they have proceeded with nearly the same absoice 
of intention and consciousness as the latent principle of 
fermentation to which the metaphor bears allusion. They 
aimed at one tfain?, and have accomplished another ; but 
while we compare Uie means with the ends, whether in their 
physical or moral relations, it must be admitted that we 
therein examine one of the most remarkable events re- 
corded ui the annals of the human ral». 

Abstracting his thoughts from all the considerations of 
supernatural agency which are suggested by the inspired 
narrative, a candid man will nevertheless feel himself com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the course of events which con- 
stitutes the history of ancient Palestine has no parallel in 
any other port of the world. Fixing his eye on the small 
district of Judea, he calls to mind that eighteen hundred 
years ago there dwelt in that little region a singular and 
rather retired people, who, however, dmered from the rest 
«f nuttUdnd in the very in^rtant circumstance of not bmng 
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idolaters. He looks around upon every other countfy of 
the earth, where he discovers superstitions of the most 
hateful and degrading kind, darkening ail the prospects of 
the human being, and corrupting his moral nature in its 
very source. He observes that some of these nations are 
fiir advanced in many intellectual accomplishments, yet, 
being unable to shake off the tremendous load of error by 
which they are pressed down, are extremely irregular and 
capricious, both in the management of their reason and in 
the application of their affections. He learns, moreover, 
that this little spot called Palestine is despised and scorned 
by those proud kingdoms, whose wise men would not for a 
moment allow themselves to imagine, that any speculatibn 
or tenet arising from so ignoble a quarter could have the 
slightest influence upon their belief, or affect, in the most 
minute degree, the general character of their social con- 
dition. 

But, behold, while he yet muses over this interesting 
scene, a Teacher springs up from among the lower orders 
of the Hebrew people, — ^himself not less contemned by his 
countrymen than they were by the warlike Romans and the 
philosophic Greeks, — ^whose doctrines, notwithstanding, 
continue to gain ground on every hand, till at last the proiul 
monuments of pa^an superstition, consecrated by the wor- 
ship of a thousand years, and supported by the authority 
of the most powerful monarchies in the world, fall one after 
another at the approach of his disciples, and before the 
prevailing efficacy of the new faith. A little stone becomes 
a mountain, and fills the whole earth. Judea swells in its 
dimensions till it covers half the globe, carrying captivity 
captive, not by force of arms,' but by the progress of opin- 
ion and the power of truth. All the nations of Europe in 
successive ages, — Greek, Roman, Barbarian,— <gloiy in the 
name of the humble Gfdilean ; armies, mater than those 
which Persia in the pride of her ambition led forth to 
conquest, are seen swarming into Asia, with the sole view 
of getting possession of his sepulchre ; while the East and 
the West combine to adorn with their treasures the stable 
in which he was bom, and the sacred mount on which he 
■nrrendered his precious life.* 

* See Dialogues on Natural and Revealed Religion. By the Rsv. 
Bobert Morebead, D.U., p. Ml,~«i able and iBterettiBg wsrk. 
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On these grounds, there is presented to the historian and 
politician a problem of the most interesting nature, and 
-vrfaich is not to be solved by any reference to the ordinary 
principles whence mankind are induced to act or to suffer. 
^The effects, too, produced on society, exceed all calcula* 
tioD. It is in vain tbat we attempt to compare them to 
those more common revolutions which have changed for a 
time the face of nations, or given a new dynasty to ancient 
empif es. The impression made by such events soon passes 
ttway : the troubled surface quickly resumes its equilibrium, 
and displays its wonted tranquillity ; and hence we may 
assort, that the present condition of the worid is not much 
different from what it would have been, though Alexander 
had never been bom and Julius Cssar had died in his 
eradle. But the occurrences that enter into the lustoiy 
of Palestine possess an influence on human affairs which 
has no other limits than the existence of the species, and 
which will be everywhere more deeply felt in proportion 
as society advances in knowledge and refinement. The 
greatest nations upon earth trace their happiness and 
civilization to its benign principles and lofty sanctions. 
Science, freedom, and security, attend its progress among 
all conditions of men ; raising the low, bemending the 
unfortunate, giving strength to the arm of law, and break- 
ing the rod of the oppressor.. 

Nor is the subject of less interest to the pious Christian, 
who confines his thoughts to the m<»nentous facts which 
illustrate the eariy annals of his religion. His affections 
are bound to Palestine by the strongest associations ; and 
every portion of its varied territoiy, its mountains, its lakes, 
and even its deserts are consecrated in his eyes as the 
scene of some mighty occurrence. His fancy clothes with 
qualities almost celestial that holy land. 

Over whme seres walked those blessed fteC, 
Wbich eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantace to the bitter cross.* 

In a former age, when devotional feelings were wont to 
assume a more poetical form than suits the taste of the 
present times, an undue importance, perhaps, was placed 

• ShakspeapB, Henry IV. Fait I. Act 1. 
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on the mere localities of Jadea, viewed as the theatre on 
which the great events of Christianity were realized, and 
more especially on those relics which were considered as 
identifying particular spots, honoured by the sufferings or 
triumph of its Divine author. The zealous pilgrim, who 
had travelled ninny thousand miles amid the most appalling 
dangers, required a solace to his faith in the contemplation 
of the cross, or in being permitted to kiss the threshold of 
the tomb in which the body of his Redeemer was laid. To 
such a character no description could be too minute, no details 
could be too particular. Forgetful of the ravages inflicted 
on Jerusalem by the hand of the Romans, and by the more 
furious anger of her own children within her, — ^fulfilling 
unintentionally that tremendous doom which was pro- 
nounced from the Mount of Olives, — ^the simple worshipper 
expected to see the hall of judgment, the house of Pilate, 
and the palace of the high-priest, and to be able to trace 
through the streets and lanes of the holy city the path which 
led his Saviour to Calvary. This natural desire to awaken 
piety through the medium of the senses, and to banish all 
unbelief by touching with the hand, and seeing with the 
eye, the memorials of the crucifixion, has, there is reason 
to apprehend, been sometimes abused by fraud as well as 
by ignorance. 

But it is nevertheless worthy of remark, that from the 
very situation of Jerusalem, so well defined by natural 
limits which it cannot have passed, there is less difficulty in 
determining places with a certain degree of precision than 
would be experienced in any other ancient town. Nor can 
it be justly questioned, that the primitive Christians marked 
with peculiar care the principal localities distinguished by 
the deeds or by the afflictions of their Divine Master. It 
is natural to suppose, as M. Chateaubriand well observes, 
that the apostles and relatives of our Saviour, who com- 
posed his nrst church upon earth, were perfectly acquainted 
with all the circumstances attending his life, his ministry, 
and his death ; and as Golgotha and the Mount of Olives 
were not enclosed within the walls of the city, they would 
encounter less restraint in performing their devotions in the 
places which were sanctified by his more frequent presence 
and miracles. Besides, the knowledge of these scenes was 
soon extended to a very wide circle. The triumph of Pen- 
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tooost increafled Tastly Ihe number of betieven ; and hence 
a leffalar congregation appears to have been formed in Jc- 
ruesJem before the expixy of the third year from that 
memorable epoch. If it be admitted that the early Chris- 
tiana were allowed to erect monuments to their religious 
worship, or even to select houses for their periodical assem- 
blies, the probability will not be questioned that they fixed 
upon those interesting spots which had been distinguished 
by the w<mders of their faith. 

At the commencement of the troubles in Judea, during 
ihe reign of Vespapian, the Christians of Jerusalem withdrew 
to Pella, and as soon as their metropolis was demolished they 
returned to dwell among its ruins. In the space of a few 
months they could not have forgotten the position of their 
sanctuaries, which, generally sf^aking, being situated out- 
side the walls, could not have suffered so much from the 
siege as the more lofty edifices within. That the holy 
places were known to all men in the time of Adrian is de- 
monstrated hj an undeniable fact. This emperor, when he 
rebuilt the city, erected a statue of Venus on Mount Cal- 
vary, and another of Jupiter on the sacred sepulchre. The 
grotto of Bethlehem was given up to the rites of Adonis , 
the jealousy of the idolaters thus publishing, by their abom! 
nable profanations, the sublime doctrines of the Cross, 
which it was their object to conceal or to calumniate. 

But Adrian, although actuated by an ardent zeal in be- 
half of his own deities, did not persecute the Christians at 
large. His resentment seems to have been confined to the 
Nazarenes in Jerusalem, whom he could not help regarding 
as a portion of the Jewish nation, — the irreconcilable ene- 
mies of Rome. We accordingly perceive, that he had no 
sooner dispersed the church of the Circumcision established 
in the holy city, than he permitted within its walls the 
formation of a Christian community, composed of Gentile 
converts, whose political principles, he imagined, were less 
inimical to the sovereignty of the empire. At the same 
time he wrote to the governors of his Asiatic provinces, in-' 
stmcting them not to molest the believers in (/hrist, merely 
on account of their creed, but to reserve all punishment 
for crimes committed agiunst the laws and the public tran- 
miillitjr. * It has therefore been very generally admitted, that 
daring this period of repose* and even down to the reign of < 
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Dioclenaa, the fiithful at Jenualem, now eaUed JESlia^ cele- 
brated the mysteries of their xeligion in public, and cause-' 
oaentiy had altars consecrated to their worship. 11^ in- 
need, they were not allowed the possession of Catvary, the 
Holy Sepulchre, and of Bethlehem, where they mieht sol- 
emnize their sacred rites, it is not to be imagined mat the 
memory of these holy sanctuaries could Im effaced firom 
their i^ectionate recollection. The very idols senred to 
mark the places where the Christian redemption was begun 
and completed. Nay, the pagans themselves cheriiAied the 
expectation that the temple of Venus, erected on the sum- 
mit of Calvary, would not prevent the Christians from vis- 
iting that holy mount ; rejoicing in the idea, as the histo- 
rian Sozomen expresses it, that the Nazarenes, when they 
repaired to Golgotha to pray, would a{^ar to the pubtie 
eye to be offering up their adoration to the daughter of Ja* 
piter. This is a striking proof that a perfect knowledge of 
the sacred places was retained by the church of Jerusalem 
in the middle of the second century. At a somewhat later 
period, when exposed to persecuticm, if they were not al» 
lowed to build their altaiti at the Sepulchre, or proceeci 
without apprehension to the scene of the Nativity, they 
enjoyed at least the consolation of keeping alive the remem- 
brance of the great events connected with these interesting 
monuments of their faith ; anticipating, at the same time» 
the approaching ruin of that proud superstition by which 
they had been so long oppressed. 

The conversion of Constantino gave a new vigour to 
these local reminiscences of the evan^lical history. Thai 
celebrated ruler wrote to Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, te 
cover the tomb of Jesus Christ with a magnificent, church; 
while his mother, the Empress Helena, rmaired in person 
to Palestine, in order to give a proper efficacy to the zeal 
which animated the throne, and to assist in searching for 
the venerable remains of the first age of the gospeL To 
this illustrious female is ascribed the glory of restoring to 
religion some of its most valued memorials* Not satisfied 
with the splendid temple erected at the Holy Sepulchre, she 
oordered two similar edifices to be reared undter her own 
auspices ; one over the manner of the Messiah at 3ethle> 
hem, and the other on the Moont of Olives, to conmiemo- 
nte his *li^teuton into beavea. C?hape]a»aUanHwdlMiiMft 
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of prayer graduaUhf maiksd all the places confleciBtod by 
tbe acta of the Son of Man ; the oral traditions were forib- 
wiih committed to writin j[, and thereby secured for ever 
firom the treachery of individual recoHection.* 

These considerations give great probability to the con* 
Jectures of those pious persons who, in the fourth cen' 
toiy of our envassisted the mother of Constantino in fixing 
the locality of holy scenes. From that period down to the 
pieeent day, the devotion of the Christian and the avarice 
of the Mohammedan have sufficiently secured the remem- 
brance both of the places and of the events with which 
they are ossodatod. But no length of time can wear out 
the impression of deep reverence and respect which are ex« 
cited by an actual examination of those interestinff spots 
that witnessed the stupendous occurrences recorded^ in the 
inspired volume. Or, if there be in existence any cause 
which could effectually counteract such natural and laudable 
feelings, it is the excessive minuteness of detail and fanci> 
ful description usually found to accompany the exhibition 
of sacred relics. The Christian traveller is delighted when 
he obtains the first fflance of Carmel, of Tabor, of Libanusy 
and of Olivet ; his heart opens to many touching recoUeo* 
turns at the moment when the Jprdan, the Lake of Tibe- 
rias, and even the waters of the Dead Sea spread them- 
selves out before his ^es ; but neither his piety nor his be- 
lief is strengthened when he has presented to him a portion 
of the cross whereon our Saviour was suspended, the naib 
that pierced his hands and feet, the linen in which his body 
was wrapped, the stone on wbich his corpse reposed in the 
sepulchre, as well as that occupied by the ministermg an^ 
on the morning of the resunection. The skepticism with 
which such doubtful remains cannot fail to be examined 
is turned into positive disgust when the guardians of 
the grotto at Bethlehem imdertake to show the water 
wherein the in&nt Messiah was washed, the milk of the 
blessed Virgin his mother, the swaddlingndothes, the man* 
g«r, and other particulars neither less minute nor less im« 
probable* 
But such abuses^ the ftuit of many ages of cieduMty and 
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ignorance, do not materially diminiih the ibree of the no* 
pression produced by scenes which no ait can chanoe, and 
naidlv any description can disgoise. The hills still stand 
round about Jerusalem, as they stood in the days of DmTid 
and of Solomon. The dew falls on Heimon, the cedars 
grow on Libanus, and Kishon, that ancient river, draws its 
stream from Tabor as in the times of old. The Sea of 
Galilee still presents the same natural aocompanimentSt Um 
fig-tree springs up by the wayside, the sycamore spreads 
its branches, and the vines and olives still climb the sides 
of the mountains. The desolation which covered the Cities 
of the Plain is not less striking at the present hem than 
when Moses with an inspired pen raoorded the judgment 
' of God ; the swellings of Jordan are not less regular in 
their rise than when the Hebrews first approached its banks ; 
and he who goes down from Jerusalem to Jericho still incurs 
the greatest hazard of falling among thieves. There is, in 
fact, in the scenery and manners orPalestine, a perpetuity 
that accords weU with the everlasting unpcvt of its historical 
records, and which enables us to identify with tb^ vtaaosl 
readiness the local imagery of eveiy great transactioii. 

The extent of this remarkable country has varied at dtl^ 
ferent times, according to the nature of the government 
which it has either enjoyed or been compelled to acknow- 
ledge. When it was first occupied by the Israelites, the 
hmd of Canaan, properly so called, was confined between 
the shores of the Mediterranean and the western baidc of 
the Jordan ; the breadth at no part exceeding fifty miles, 
while the length hardly amounted to three times that space. 
At a later period, the arms of David and of his immediate 
successor carried the boundaries of the kingdom to the 
Euphrates and Orontes on the one hand, and in an opposite 
direction to the remotest confines of £dom and Moabb The 
population, as might be expected^ has undergone a similar 
variation. It is true that no pavticular in ancient histoxy 
is liabto to a better-founded* sufl^icion than the numeriod 
statements which respect nations and arniies ; for pride and 
fear have, in their tarn, contributed not a little to exaggerate, 
m rival countries, the amount of the persons ciq[>iS>le of 
taking a share in the field of battle. Proceeding on the 
usual grounds of calculation, we must infer, firom the num- 
ber of warriors whom Moses conducted through the desert^ 
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€haft the Hebrew people, when they croesed the Joidaii, did 
not fsU sheit of two millioiu ; while, from facts recoxded 
in the book of Samuel, we may conclude with greater oob- 
fidence that the enrolment made under the direction of Joab 
mast have returned a gross population of fi^e millions and 
a half. 

The present aspect of Palestine, under an administntion 
where every thing decays and nothing is renewed, can afford 
no jnst criterion of the accuracy of such statements. Hasty 
ob«errers have indeed pronounced that a hilly country deiH 
titute of great riTers could not, eren under the most skilfiil 
management, supply food for so many mouths. But this 
pfecipttate condusum has been Tigorously combated by the 
nuMt competent judges, who have taken jpains to estimate 
the produce of a soil wider the fertilizing mfluence of a sua 
which may be regarded as almost tropical, and of a weU- 
reffulated irrigation which the Syrians knew how to mactise 
with the greatest success. Canaan, it must be admitted, 
eottld not be compered to Egypt in respect to com. There 
is no Nile to scatter the riches of an inexhaustible fecundity 
eiver its valleys and plains. Still it was not without reason 
that Moses described it as '* a good land, a land of brooks 
of water, of fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys 
and hills ; a bndof wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig- 
trees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil-olive and honey ; a 
land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou 
ihalt not lack anything in it ; aland whose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hills thou mayst dig brass."* 

The reports of the latest travellers confirm the accuracy 
of the picture drawn by this divine legislator. Near Jericho 
the wi{d olives continue to bear berries of a lar^ size, which 
give the finest oil. In places subjected to irrigation, the 
same field, after a crop of wheat in May, produces pulse in 
autumn. Several of the trees are continually bearing 
flowem and fruit at the same time, in all their stages. The 
mulberry, planted in straight rows in the open field, is &•- 
tooned by the tendrils of the vine. If this vegetation seems 
to lanffuish or become extinct during the extreme heats, — 
if in we mountains it is at all seasons detached and inter- 
tagMf^wch exceptions tp the general luxuriance are not 

* DentsTODopy viil. 7« 6^ A* 
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to be aieribed simply to the general chtineter of aU liot IdIi- 
matet, but also to the state of baibarism in which the great 
mass of the present population is immersed. 

Even in our day, some remains are to be found of the 
walls which the ancient cultivators built to support the soil 
on the declivities of the mountains ; the form of the cisterns 
in which they collected the rain-water ; and traces of the 
canals by which this water was -distributed over the fields. 
These labours necessarily created a prodig;ious fertility 
under an ardent sun, where a little moisture was the only 
requisite to revive the vegetable world. The accounts given 
by native writers respecting the productive qualities of Ju- 
dea are not in any degree opposed even by the present 
9Mpe€t of the country. The case is exactly the same with 
>some islands in the Archipelago ; a tract, £rom which a 
hundred individuals can hardly draw a scanty subsistence, 
formerly maintained thousands in affluence. Moses might 
Justly say that Canaan abounded in milk and honey. The 
flodu of the Arabs still find in it a luxuriant pasture, while 
the bees deposite in the holes of the rocks their delicious 
etores, whicn are sometimes seen flowing down the sur£Me. 

The opinions Just stated in regaid to the fertility of 
ancient ralestine receive an ample confirmation from the 
Roman historians, to whom, as a part of their extensive 
empire, it was intimately known. Tacitus, especially, in 
language which he appears to have fonned for his own use, 
describes its natural qualities with the utmost precision, and, 
as is his manner, suggests rather than specifies a catalogue 
J»f productions, the accuracy of which is verified by the 
latest observations. The soU is rich, and the atmosphere 
diy ; the country yields all the fruits whidi are known in 
Italy, besides balm and dates.* 

But it has never been denied that there ia' a remaikable 
dijOTerence between the two sides of the ridge which fonns 
the central chain of Judea. On the western acclivity^ the 
soil rises from the sea towards the elevated ground in four 
distinct terraces, which are covered with an unfading ver* 

* Terrs flnesqne, qna ad Oriectem' verfunt, Arabia termliMntar; • 
mnidle JBgyptaa objacec ; ab occasn Phanices et inartt : MpteaitrioncQi 
a latere Syriae longe prospectant. Corpora hoaiinnm salabria et fereatit 
laborem : rarl imbres, uber wrium : Aoiges nostrum ad morem; preter- 
gae eas balsamom ct palmae. Hist. lib. ▼. c. 6. 
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don. The shore is lined ^th mastic-trees, pehnsi and 
prickly pears. Higher ap, the Tines, the olires, and the 
sycamores amply repay the labour of the cultivator; natn- 
ral ^rroves arise, consisting of evergreen oaks, cy^nesses, 
andrachn^, and turpentines. The face of the earth is em;- 
hellished with the rosemary, the cytisus, and the hyacinth. 
In a word, the vegetation of these mountains has been com- 
■pazed to that of Crete. European visiters have dined under 
the shade of a lemon-tree as large as one of our strongest 
oaks, and have seen sycamores, the foliage of which was 
snfficieat to cover thirty persons along with their hcMrses 
and camels. 

^ On the eastern side, however, the scanty coating of mould 
yields a less magnificent crop. From the summit of the 
hills a desert stretches along to the Lake Asphaltites, pr»> 
SMAiing nothing but stones and ashes, and a few thomy 
shrubs. The sides of the mountains enlarge, and assume 
an aspiect at once more grand and more banen. By little 
and little the scanty vegetation languishes and dies ; even 
mosses disappear, and a red burning hue succeeds to the 
whiteness of the rocks. In the centre of this amphitheatre 
there is an arid basin, enclosed on i^ sides with summits 
scattered over with a yellow-coloured pebble, and afferdinr 
a single aperture to the east, through which the sur&oe of 
the Dead Sea and the distant hills of Arabia present them- 
selves to the eye. In the midst of this countiy of stones, 
encanded by a wall, we perceivd extensive ruins, stunted 
cyi»esses, bushes of the aloe and prickly pear, while some 
huts of the meanest order, resembling whitewashed sepui 
dires, are spread over the desolated mass. This spot is 
Jerusal^ai.* 

This melancholy delineation, which was suggested by 
the state of the Jewish metropolis in the third century,- is 
not quite inapplicable at the present hour. The scenery of 
external nature is the same, and the general aspect of the 
venerable city is very little changed. But as beauty is 
strictly a relative term, and is everywhere greatly affected 
by association, we must not be surprised when we read in 

* Belon, ObserrstiiMs de Singohirit^s, p. 140. Rasselqat8t*s Travels; 
a. 56. Korte^ Tnyeis In PlOestine. CluUesubiisnd, tos Blavtyrs, vol* 
Jtt.p.99. 8eliaUxe^sTniv^Tol.ti.i».86. 
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Uie woiIdi of eutom ftuthoiB the high encomimiiB whieh 
wtt Uvidwd upon the Ticinity of the holj capttal. Ahul- 
Ma, finr example, mamtains, not only that Palettine is the 
moet fertile pait of Syria, hot also that the neighboorhood 
t€ Jeniaalem ii one of the most fertile districts of Palestine. 
In his eye, the vines, the fiff-trees, and the olive-groves, 
with which- the limestone dim of Jodea were once covered, 
identified themselves with the richest retnms of agricultural 
weatth, and more than compensated for Uie ahsence of 
Chose spreading fields waving with com which are neeee- 
•axy to convey to the mind of a European the ideas of 
fruitfulness, comfort, and abundance. 

Following the enlightened narrative of Malta Brun, the 
reader will find that southward of Damascus, the point 
where the modem Palestine may be said to begin, arelhe 
eountries called by the Romans Auranitis and Gaulonitia, 
consisting of one extensive and noble plain, bounded on 
the north by Hermon or Djibel-el-8heik, on the eouth-weot 
bj DjibekKdjlan, and on the east by Haouran. In aU 
these countries there is not a single stream which retains 
its water in summer. The most of the villages have their 
pond or reservoir, which they fill from one of the wadi, or 
hrooks, during the rainy season. Of all these districts, 
Haouran is the most celebrated for the culture of wheat. 
Nothing can exceed in ^prandemr the extenave undulations 
of their fields, moving like the waves of the ocean in the 
wind. Bothin or Batanea, on the other hand, contains 
IMthing except calcareous mountains, where there are vast 
caverns, in which the Arabian shephe^ live Uke the ancient 
Troglodytes. Here a modem traveller. Dr. Seetzen, dis- 
covered, in the year 1816, the magnificent ruins of Oerasa, 
ROW caUed Djerash, where three temples, two superii^ am- 
phitheatres of marble, and hundreds of columns still remam 
among other monuments of Roman power. But by far the 
finest thing that he saw was a lonff street, bordered on each 
aide with a n>lendid colonnade of Corinthian architecture, 
and tesmuiatBig in an open space of a semicircular finm, 
anmwided with sixty Ionic pillars. In the same neighbooiw 
hood the ancient Gilead is distinguished by a forest of 
stately oaks, which supply wealth and employment to the 
inhabitants. Per»a presents on its numerous teiraces • 
oixtaze of vines, oUvesi and ponwcranatefl. Kazah-MMk^ 
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the capital of a distxlct ^onreflpondin; to that of the primi- 
tive Moabites, still meets the eye, but is not to be con- 
founded with another town of a similar name in the Ston^ 
Arabia.* ' 

The countries now described lie on the eastern side of 
the river Jordan. But the same stream, in the upper part 
of its course, foims the boundary between Gaulonitis and 
the fertile Galilee, which is identical with the modem dis- 
trict of Szaffad. This town, which is remarkable for the 
beauty of its situation amid groves of myrtle, is supposed to 
be the ancient Bethulia, which was besieged by Holofernes. 
Tabaria, an insignificant place, occupies the site of Tibe- 
rias, which gave its name to the lake more generally known 
by that of Genesareth, or the Sea of Galilee ; but industry 
has now deserted its borders, and the fisherman with his 
skiff and his nets no longer animates the surface of its 
waters. Nazareth still retains some portk>n of its former 
consequence. Six miles farther south stands the hill of 
<Tabor, sometimes denominated Itabyrius, presenting a 
pyramid of verdure crowned with olives and sycamores. 
Inrom the top of this mountain, the modem Tor and scene 
of the transfiguration, we look down on the river Jordan, 
the Lake of Genesareth, and ihe Mediterranean Sea.t 

Galilee, says a learned writer, would be a paradise were 
it inhabited by an industrious people under an enlightened 
government. Vine stocks are to be seen here a foot and a 
half in diameter, forming, by their twining branches, vast 
arches and ext^sive clings of verdure. A cluster of 
grapes, two or three feet in length, wiU give an abundant 
supper to a whole family. The plains of Esdraelon are 
occupied by Arab tribes, around whose brown tents the 
sheep and lambs gambol to the sound of the reed, whitdi at 
nightfall calls them home4 

Por some years this fine country has groaned and bled 
under the malignant genius of Turkish despotism. The 
fields are left without cultivation, and the towns and vil» 
lagea are reduced to beggary ; but the latest aooounts firom 

* fleetten, in AimalsB des Voyages, i. 896 ; and Gcmcspolidtaoe di 
M. Zaeh. 485. 

t Maimdrell, p. 60. 

i Cbateanbriaod Itin^ndre, U. 133. Malte Bran, vol. U. 190— 1M> 
Idio. SdilioD. 
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tlie Holy Land enconnm n» to entertain the hope, that a 
milder adminietration will eoon change the aspect of afiain, 
and beatow upon the Syrian provincea at large aome of the 
benefits which the more liberal policy of Mohammed Ali 
has conferred upon the pashalie of £g3rpt. 

Proceeding from Galilee towaxda the metropolis, we enter 
the land of Samaria, comprehending the modem districts 
of Areta and Nablous. In the former we find the remains 
of Gesarea; and on the Gulf of St. Jean d'Acre stands the 
town of Caypha, where there is a good andKHraffe for ships. 
On the south-west of this gulf extends a chain of mountains, 
which tenninates in the promontoiy of Carmel, a name 
fiunous in the annals of our religion. There Elijah proved 
by miracles the divinity of his mission ; and there, in the 
middle ages of the church, resided thousands of Christian 
devotees, who sought a refiige for their piety in the caves 
of the rocks. Then the mountain was wholly covered with 
chapels and gaidens, whereas at the present day nothing 
is to be seen but scattered ruins amid forests of oak and 
olives, the bright verdure being only relieved by the white- 
ness of the calcareous cliffs over wluch they are suspended. 
The heights of Carmel, it has been frequently remarked, 
enjoy a pure and enlivening atmosphere, while the lower 
ffrotmds of Samaria and Galilee are obscured by the densest 
fogs. 

The Shechem of the Scriptures, successively known by the 
names of Neapolis and Nablous, still contams a consider- 
able p<^ulation, although its dwellings are mean and its 
inhabitants poor. The ruins of Samaria itself are now 
covered with orchards ; and the people of the district, who 
have foreotten their native dialect, as well perhaps as theit 
anfpy disputes with the Jews, continue to worship the 
Beity on the verdant slopes of Gerizim. 

Palestine, agreeably to the modem acceptation of the 
term, embraces the country of the ancient Philistines, the 
most formidable enemies of the Hebrew tribes prior to the 
reign of David. Besides Gaza, the chief tovm, we recog- 
nise the celebrated port of Jaffa or Yaffa, corresponding to 
the Joppa mentioned in the Sacred Writings. Kqpeatedly 
fortified and dismantled, this famous harbour has presented 
•uch a variety of appearances, that the description given of 
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it in one age has hardly erer been found to apply to itt 
condition in the very next. 

Bethlehem, where the divine Messias was bom, ia a large 
Tillage inhabited promiscuously by Christiana and Muasul- 
mans, who agree in nothing but their detestation of the 
t3rTanny by which they are both unmercifully oppressed. 
The locality of the sacred manger is occupied by an elegant 
church, ornamented by the pious offerings of all the nations 
of Europe. It is not our intention to enter into a more 
minute aiscussion of those old traditions, by which the par- 
ticular places rendered sacred by the Redeemer's presence 
are still marked out for the veneration of the faithful. They 
present much vagueness, mingled with no small portion of 
unquestionable truth. At all events, we must not regard 
them in the same li^t in which we are compelled to view 
the story that claims for Hebron the possession of Abra- 
ham's tomb, and attracts on this account the veneration 
both of Nazarenes and Moslems. 

To the north-east of Jerusalem, in the large and fertile 
▼alley called El-Gaur, and watered by the Jordan, we find 
the Tillage of Rah, the ancient Jericho, denominated by 
Moses the City of Palms. This is a name to which it is 
still entitled ; but the gtoyen of opobalsamnm, or balm of 
Mecca, have long disappeared; nor is the neighbourhood 
any longer adorned with those singular flowers known 
among rae Crusaders by the familiar appellation of Jericho 
ibses. A little farther south two rough and barren chains 
of hills encompass with their dark steeps a long basin formed 
in a clay soil mixed with bitumen and rock-salt. The water 
contained in this hollow is impregnated with a solution of 
different saline substances, having lime, magnesia, and soda 
for their base, partially neutralized with muriatic and sul- 
phuric acid. The salt which it yields by evaporation is 
about one-fourth of its weight. The bituminous matter 
rises from time to time from the bottom of the lake, doats 
on the surface, and is thrown ftut on the shores, where it is 
gathered for various economical purposes. It is to be re- 
grettied that this inland sea has not yet been examined with 
the attention which it deserves. We are told, indeed, by 
the groater number of those who have visited it, that neither 
fish nor sheila are to be found in its waters ; that an un- 
wholesome vapour is constantly emitted from its bosom ; 
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and that its banks, hideous and desolate in the extreme, are 
nerer cheered by the note of any biid. But it is admitted 
by the same travellers, that the inhabitants are not sensible 
of any noxious qualities in its exhalations ; while the ac- 
counts formerly believed, that the winged tribes in attempts 
ing to fly over it fell down dead, are now generally regarded 
as fabulous. Tradition supports the narrative of Sacred 
Scripture so far as to teach that the channel of the Dead 
Sea was once a fertile valley, partly resting on a mass of 
subterranean water, and partly composed of a stratum of 
bitumen ; and that a fire from heaven kindling these com* 
bustible materials, the rich soil sunk into the abyss beneath, 
and Sodom and Gomorrah were consumed in the tre- 
mendous conflagration. 

This brief outline of the geographical limits and physica} 
characters of the Holy Land may prove sufficient as an 
introduction to its ancient history. Details much more 
ample are to be found in numerous works, whose authors, 
^Mcinated by the interesting recollections which almost 
every object in Palestine is fitted to suggest, have endea- 
voured to transfer to the minds of their reiders the profound 
impressions which they themselves experienced from a per- 
sonal review of ancient scenes and monuments. But we 
purposely refrain at present from the minute description to 
which the subject so naturally invites us, because, in a sub- 
sequent part of our undertddng, we shall be unavoidably 
led into a train of local particularities, while setting foru 
the actual condition of the country and of its venerable re- 
mains. Meantime, we supply, in the following table, the 
means of comparing the division or distribution of Canaan 
among the Twelve -.Tribes, with that which was afterward 
adopted by the Romans. 

Aflciant 
CaMuituhDiTUon. brulilidi DMiion. Bomb DivMn. 
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lesaretb) > 

: of that lake) ) 
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^^■""^ \ Mount Tabor) S 

•y,^^^ 5 Half'tribe of MaiuuMeh (Dora ) 
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CsMsidtiilk DiTMitM. Imditidi ttTUoa. atoMBMrkloiL 

^ebosites, Benjamin (Jericho, Jerusalem) ') 

Amoiitea, ffittites, . . . Jndah (Hebron, Jadea proper) [^ Jndea. 

«.iii«to«. igsrofcSsr''''"''''^^ 

Mrabitaii, Reuben (Peraa, Heshbon) 

Ammonitesi Gilead, . . Gad (Decapolis, Ammonitia) 

In a pastoral country, such as that beyond the river Jor- 
dan especially, where the desert in most parts bordered upon 
the caltivated soil, the limits of the several possessions could 
not at all times be distinctly marked, it is well known, 
besides, that the native inhabitants were never entirely ex- 
pelled by the victorious Hebrews, but that they retained, in 
some instances by force, and in others by treaty, a consider- 
able portion of land witliin the borders of all the tribes, — a 
fact which is connected with many of the defections and 
troubles into which the Israelites subsequently fell. 



CHAPTER II. 

History of the Hebrew Comnumwealth. 

Farm of Gtovemment after the Death of Joahoa— In Effypt— In the Wil- 
derness— Princes of Tribes and Heuda of Families — unpatienoeto take 
Poeaession of Promiaed Land— The Effects of it— Hoaewal of War~ 
Extent of Holy Land— Opinimia of Fleury, Spanheim, Hdand, and 
Lowman— Principle of Distribution— Each Tribe conflmd to a separata 
Locality— Property nnalienable — Conditions of Tenure— Population 
of the Tribes— Number of Principal Families— ik General Govern- 
ment or Natural Council— The Judges— Natnre of their Authority— > 
Not ordinary Magistrates— Different ftom Kinss, Consuls, and Dic- 
tators—Judicial Establishments— Judges and Officers— Described by 
Josephus— Equality of Condition among the Hebrews— Their Inclina* 
Hon fhr a Pastoral Life— Freebooters, like the Arabs— Abtanelech, Jepb- 
thah, and David— Simplicity of the Tinws— Boaz and Ruth— Tribe of 
Levi— Object of their Separation— The learned Profbssions heredi- 
tary, after the manner of the Egyptians— The Levltical Cities— Their 
Number and Uses-^Opinikm of Michaelis— Snnunary View of tlM 
Times and Charactw of the Hebrew Judges. 

LsARNBD men have long exercised their ingenuity with 
the view of determining the precise form of the social con- 
ation which was assumed by the Israeliteg when they took 
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possession of the Promised Land. The sacred writer con- 
tents himself with stating, that *< it came to pass a long 
time after the Lord had given rest unto Israel from all their 
enemies round about, tluit Joshua waxed old and stricken 
in age ; and he called for all Israel, for their elders, and for 
their heads, and for their judges, and for their officers." 
The purport of the address he delivered on this occasion, 
and which is given at length in the twenty-third chapter of 
the book which bears his name, was solely to remind them 
of their religious obligations as the chosen people of Jeho- 
Tah, and of the labours that they had yet to undergo in subdu- 
ing the remainder of Canaan. Neither in this speech, nor 
in the exhortation with which he afterward at Shechem en- 
deavoured to animate the zeal and constancy of his followers, 
did he make any allusion to the form of government that it 
behooved them to adopt ; declining even to direct their choice 
in the appointment of a chief, who might conduct their 
armies in the field, and preside in the deliberations of the 
national council. 

The first events which occurred after the demise of Joshua 
appear to establish the fact, that to every tribe was com- 
mitted the management of its own affairs, even to the extent 
of being entitled to wage war and make peace without the 
advice or sanction of the general senate. The only govern- 
ment to which the sons of Jacob had hitherto been accus- 
tomed, was that most ancient and universal system of rule 
w^iich gives to the head of every fiimily the direction and con- 
trol of all its members. We find traces of this natural sub- 
ordination among them, even under the pressure of Egyptian 
bondage. During the negotiations which preceded their 
deliverance under the mimstry df Moses, the applications 
and messages were all addressed to the patriarchal rulers 
of the people. " Go gather the elders of Israel together," 
was the command of Jehovah to the son of Amram, when 
the latter received authority to rescue the descendants of 
Isaac from the tyranny of Pharaoh. 

But during the pilgrimage in the wilderness, and more 
particularly when the tribes approached the confines of the 
devoted nations of Canaan, the original jurisdiction of the 
fimiily chie6 was rendered subordinate to the military power 
of their inspired leader, who, as the commander of the 
aimies of Israel, was esteemed and obeyed by his Ibllawers 
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u the lieutenant of the Loid of Hosts. In troth, the mar* 
ial labours to which his office called him, placed the sue* 
cessor of Moses at the head of his countrymen in qaafitv 
of a general, guiding them on their malrch or forming theu 
array in the field of battle, rather than as a teacher of wis* 
dom or the guardian of a peculiar faith and worship. Until 
the conquered lands were divided among the victorious 
tribes, Joshua was a soldier and nothing more ; while, on 
the other hand, the congregation of the Hebrews, who 
seconded so well his miUtary plans, appear at that jnnctnr* 
on the page of history in no other light than that of veteraa 
troops, rendered hardy by long service in a parching climate, 
and formidable by the arts of discipUne under a skilful and 
warlike leader. 

From the exode, in short, till towards the end of Joshoa's 
administration, we lose sight of that simple scheme of do- 
mestic superintendence which Jacob established among hi« 
sons. The princes of tribes, and the heads of <VTy>ilv<^ 
were converted into captains of thousands, of hundreds, 
and of fifties; regulating their movements by the sound of 
the trumpet, and passing their days of rest amid the vigi- 
lance and formality of a regular encampment. But no sooner 
did they convert the swoid into a ploughshare, and the spear 
into a pruning-hook, than they unanimously returned to 
their more ancient fonu of society. As soon as there ap* 
peared a sufficient quantity of land wrested from the Canaan- 
ites to afford to the tribes on the western side of the Jor^ 
dan a competent inheritance, Joshua "sent the people 
away, and they departed ;" and from this moment the miii* 
tary aspect that their community had assumed gave way 
to the patriarchal model, to which in fact all their institu- 
tions bore an immediate reference, and to the restoration of 
which their strongest hopes and wishes were constantly 
directed. 

Actuated by such views, it cannot be denied that the He- 
brews manifested an undue impatience to enjoy the fruits 
of their successful invasion. They had fought, it should 
seem, to obtain an iidieritance in a rich and pleasant coun- 
try, i^her than to avenge the cause of pure religion, or to 
punish the idolatrous practices of the children of Moab and 
Ammon. As soon, therefore, as the fear of their name and 
the power of their anns had scattered the inhabitants of tho 
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«pen countriet, the Isrselites began to now aiid to pTant; 
being more willing to make a covenant with the residue of 
the enemy, than to poxchase the blessingi of a pennanent 
peace by enduring a little longer the fatigue and privations 
of war. Their eaffemess to get possession of the land flow* 
hig with milk and honey seems to have compelled Joshua 
to adopt a measure, which led at no distant period to much 
ffuilt luid suffering on the part of his people. He consented 
uiat they should occupy the vacant fields before the nations 
which they had been commissioned to displace were finally 
subdued ; that they should cast lots for provinces which 
were still in the hands of the native Gentiles ; and that they 
should distribute, by the line and the measuring-rod, many 
extensive hills and fair valleys which had not yet submitted 
la the dominion of their swords. 

The effects of this injudicious policy soon rendered them- 
selves apparent ; and all the evils which were foreseen by 
the agea servant of God, when he addressed the congre- 

Sytion at Shechem, were realized in a little time to thetr 
llest extent The Hebrews did indeed find the remnant 
of the nations among whom they consented to dwell proving 
scourges in their sides and thorns in their eyes, and stifi 
able to dispute with them the possession of the good land 
which they had been taught to regard as a sacred ii^erit- 
ance conferred upon them in virtue of a divuie promise 
made to their fathers. For example, the author of the book 
of Judges relates, **the Amorites forced the children of Dan 
into the mountains;'* for, he adds, *^ they would not suffer 
them to come down to the valley.'' Hence arose the fact, 
that the Israelites did not for several hundred years com- 
plete their conquest of Palestine. The Canaanites, re- 
covering firom the terror which had fallen upon them in the 
commencement of the Hebrew invasion, attempted, not only 
to regain possession of their ancient territory, but even to 
obliterate all traces of their defeat and subjection. What 
movements were made by the petty sovereigns of the coun- 
try, in order to effect their object, we are nowhere expressly 
told ; but we find, from a consultation held by the southern 
tribes of Israel, soon after the death of Joshua, that the 
necessity of renewing military operations against the na- 
tives could no longer be postponed. It was resolved, ac- 
cordingly, that Judah and Simeon should unite their arms» 
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«nd take the field, to prevent, in the first plaee, an mroad 
with which their borders were threatened, and, subse- 
qnently, to redace to a state of entire subjection the cities 
and towns that stood within the limits of their respectiw 
districts. <'And Judah said unto Simeon his brother* 
come up with me into my lot, that we may fight an^ainst 
the Canaanites ; and I likewise will go with tlMe into thy 
lot."* 

Bat, leaving these pteliminaiy matters, we shall proceed 
to take a survey of the Hebrew commonwealth, as it ap- 
peared upon its first settlement under the successors of 
Joshua ; endeavouring to ascertain the grounds upon which 
the federal union of tke tribes was est&ished ; their lelap 
tions towards one another in peace and in war ; the re- 
sources of which they were possessed for conquest or sel^ 
defence; their civil rights and privileges as independent 
states ; their laws and judicatories ; and, above aU, the ii»- 
tare and extent of their pn^perty, as well as the tenure on 
which it was held by families and individuals. Closely con- 
nected with this subject is a consideration of that agrarian 
law which was sanctioned by Moses and acted upon by 
Joshua, and which will be found, not only to have detei^ 
mined, but also to have secured, the inheritance of every 
Israelite who entered the Promised Land. 

The extent of that portion of Syria which was granted to 
the Hebrew nation has been variously estimated. On the 
authority of Hecatieus, a native of Abdera, who is quoted 
by Josephus, the limits of the territory, possessed by the 
Jews are fixed at three millions of acres, supposing the 
ar^nir-a of the Greeks to correspond to the denomination of 
English measure just specified. Proceeding on this ground, 
the Abb^ Fleury and other writers have un^rtaken to prove, 
that the quantity of land mentioned by Hecateus would 
maintain only three millions three hundred and seventy 
five thousand men, — ^a computation which is liable to manv 
objections, and has not therefore been generally received. 
It ia obvious, for instance, that the Abderite, who lived in 
the reign of Alexander the Great, and is said to h&ve after- 
ward, attached himself to the person of the first Grecian 
king of Egypt, described the country of the Jews as he saw ity 

* Jttdges L 3. 
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under the dominion of the Syrian princes of the Macedonian 
line. He accordingly beheld only the inheritance of the two 
tribes which had returned from the Babylonian captivity, and 
of consequence confined his estimates to the provinces that 
they were permitted to enjoy ; taking no account of those 
extensive districts that formerly belonged to the Ten Tribes 
of Israel, and which, in his days, were in the hands of that 
mixed race of men who were descended from the Assyrian 
dblonists whom Shalmaneser placed in their room.* 

Confiding in the greater accuracy of Spanheim, Reland, 
and Lowman, we are inclined to compute the Hebrew ter- 
ritory at about fifteen millions of acres ; assuming, with 
these writers, that the true boundaries of the Promised 
Land were. Mount Libanus on the north, the Wilderness 
of Arabia on the south, and the Syrian Desert on the east. 
On the west some of the tribes extended their posses- 
sions to the very waters of the Great Sea, thoueh on other 
parts they found their boundary restricted by the lands of 
the Philistines, whose rich domains comprehended the low 
lands and strong cities which stretched along the shore. It 
has been calculated by Spanheim, that the remotest points 
of the Holy Land, as possessed by King David, were situ- 
ated at the distance of three degrees of latitude, and as 
many degrees of longitude, including in all about twenty- 
six thousand square miles.t 

If this computation be correct, there was in the possession 
of the Hebrew chiefs land sufficient to allow to every 
Israelite capable of bearing arms a lot of about twenty 
acres ; reserving for public uses, as also for the cities of the 
Levites, about one-tenth of the whole. It is probable, how- 
ever, that if we make a suitable allowance for lakes, moun- 
tains, and unproductive tracts of ground, the portion to 
every householder would not be so large as the estimate 
now stated. But within the limits of one-half of this quan- 
tity of land there were ample means for plenty and frugal 
enioyment. The Roman people under Romulus and long 
after could aftbrd only two acres to every legionary soldier ; 
and in the most flourishing days of the eommonwealth the 

* Joseph, contra Apion. cap. 1. 2 Kings xvU. 94. 
t Reland, Palestina Illustrata, lib. ii. c. 5. Spanheim, Cluurta tmrm 
Israelis. Lowman on the Civil Government of the Hebrews. 
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mllowance did not exceed four. Hence the quatuor jugerot 
or four acres, is an expression which proverbially indicated 
plebeian affluence and contentment, — a full remuneration 
for the toils of war, and a sufficient inducement at all times 
to take up arms in defence of the republic 

The territory of the Hebrews was ordered to be equally 
divided among their tribes -and families according to their 
respectire numbers ; and the persons selected to super* 
intend this national work were Eleazar, the high-priest, 
ioshua, who acted in the character of judge, and the twelve 
princes or heads of Israel. The rule which they followed 
is expressed in these words, — " And ye shall divide the land 
by lot, for an inheritance among your families ; and to the 
more ye shall give the more inheritance ; and to the fewer 
ye shall give the less inheritance : every man's inheritance 
shall be in the place where his lot falleth; according to thm 
tribes of your fathers ye shall inherit." 

Every tribe was thus put in possession of a separate dis- 
trict or province, in which all tl^ occupiers of the land were 
not only Israelites, but more particularly sprung from the 
same stock, and descendants of the same patriarch. The 
several families, again, were placed in the same neighbour- 
hood, receiving their inheritance in the same part or sub- 
division of the tribe ; or, to use the language of Lowman, 
each tribe may be said to have lived together in one and the 
same county, and each family in one and the same hundred ; 
so that every neighbourhood were relations to each other 
and of the same fomilies, as well as inhabitants of the same 
place. 

To secure the permanence and independence of everf 
separate tribe, a law was enacted by the authority of 
Heaven, providing that the landed property of every Israelite 
should be unalienable. Whatever encumbrances aught 
befall the owner of a field, and whatever might be the ob- 
ligations under which he placed himself to his creditor, 
he was released from ail claims at the year of jubilee. 
<< Ye shall hallow," said the inspired legislator, " the f^tieth 
year, and proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all 
the iiihabitants thereof. It shall be a jubilee unto you, and 
ye shall return eveiy man to his possession, and ye shall 
return every man unto his family. And the land shall not 
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be told for erer ; for the land is mine, laiih the Lord ; fat 
ye are strangers and sojourners with me.'** 

The attentive reader of the Mosaical law will obsenre« 
that thoagh a Hebrew could not divest himself of his land 
in perpetuity, he could dispose of it so &r as to put another 
person in possession of it during a certain number of years ; 
reserving to himself and his relations the right of redeeming 
it, should they ever possess the means ; uid havinff at all 
events the sure prospect of a reversion at the period of the 
jubilee. In the eye of the lawgiver this transactiim was not 
regarded as a sale of the land, but merely of the crops for a 
stated number of seasons. It might indeed have been con- 
sidered simply as a lease, had not the owner, as well as hia 
nearest kinsman, enjoyed the privilege of resuminff occu- 
pation whenever they could repay the sum for which the 
temporary use of the land had been purehased.! , 

The houses which were built in- fields or villages were, in 
regard to the principle of alienation, placed on the same foot- 
ing as the lands themselves ; being redeemable at all times^ 
and destined to return to their original owners in the year 
of jubilee. But, on the contrary, houses in cities and large 
towns were, when sold, redeemable only during one year ; 
after which the sale was held binding for ever. There was 
indeed an exception in this case in favour of the Levites, 
who could at any time redeem ** the houses of the cities of 
their possession," and who, moreover, enjoyed the full ad- 
vantage of the fiftieth year. 

The Hebrews, like most other nations in a similar state 
of society, held their lands on the condition of military 
service. The grounds of exemption allowed by Moses 
prove clearly that every man of competent ag^ was bound 
to bear arms in defence of his country, — a conclunion 
which is at once strikingly illustrated and confirmed by the 
conduct of the Senate or Heads of Tribes, in the melan- 
choly war undertaken by them against the chil<]bren of 
Benjamin. Upon a muster of the confederated army at 
Mizpeh, it was discovered that no man had been sent from 
Jabesh-gilead to join the camp ; whereupon it was unrne- 
diately resolved that twelve thousand soldiers diould^bo 
despatched to put all the inhabitants of tbAt town to mill* 

•^Lev. xxT. S3. t htf. zzv. 9i-ML 
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taiy execution. And the congregation conm^anded tlteniy 
saying, Gro and smite Jabesh-gilead with the edge of the 
sword, with the women and children ; and the Q]3y reason 
assigned for this severe order was, that ** when the people 
were numbered, there were none of the men of Jabesh- 
^lead there."* 

The reader will now be prepared to accompany us while 
we make a few remarks on the civil constitution of the 
Hebrews, both as it respected the government of the 
several tribes viewed as separate bodies, and as it applied 
to that of the whole nation as a confederated republic. 

The tribes of Israel, strictly speaking, amounted only to 
twelve, descended from the twelve sons of Jacob. But as 
the posterity of Joseph was divided into two tribes, it fol- 
lows that the host which entered the Land of Canaan under 
Joshua comprehended thirteen of these distinct genealogies* 
Viewed in reference to merely secular rights and dutiesy 
however, the offspring of Levi having no part nor lot with 
their brethren. Bare not usually reckoned m the number ; 
while on other grounds, and cmefly an invincible propensity 
to idolatrous usages, the tribe of Dan at a later period wat 
sometimes excluded from the list. In the twenty-sixth 
chapter of the book of Numbers, we have an account of 
the enrolment which was made on the plains of Moab , 
from which the numerical strength of the eleven secular 
tribes may be exhibited as follows : — 

Joseph (inelading Epbndm snd Maiunneh) 8S,S00 

Judah 76,500 

Issacliar..... 64,300 

Zebulun 60,500 

Asher .<f, 53,400 

Dan...*.. 46,400 

Beniamtn 45,600 

NapbtaU 45,400 

Reubeii 48,730 

Gad 40,500 

Simeon 98,900 . . 

This catalogue comprehended all the men above twenty 
years of age, to which may be added 23,000 of the tribe 
of Levi, **aU males from a month old and upward: lor 

« ledg«s ni. MS. 
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they wete not numbered among the children of Israel, !>•• 
cause there was no inheritance given them among the chil- 
dren of Israel." The whole amounted to six hundred and 
MX thousand seven hundred.* 

In every tribe there was a chief called the Prince of the 
Tribe, or the Head of Thousands ; and under him were 
the Princes of Families, or Commanders of Hundreds. 
For example, we find that at the muster which was made 
of the Hebrews in the Wilderness of Sinai, Nahshon, the 
son of Amminadab, was Prince of the Tribe of Judah. 
This tribe, again, like all the others, was divided into several 
families ; the term being used here not in its ordinary ac- 
ceptation, to signify a mere household, but rather in the 
heraldic sense, to denote a lineage or kindred descended 
from a common ancestor, and constituting the main branches 
of an original stock. In this respect the Israelites were 
guided by the same principle which regulates precedency 
among the Arabs, as well as among our own countrymen 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 

It appears, moreover, that a record of these families, of 
the households in each, and even of the individuals belong- 
ing to every household, was placed in the hands of the 
chief ruler ; for it is rehited that, on the suspicion excited 
with regard to the spoils of Jericho and the discomfiture at 
Ai, " Joshua brought Israel by their tribes, and the tribe 
of Judah was taken ; and he brought the family of Judah, 
and he took the family of the Zarhites ; and he brought 
the family of the Zarhites man by man, and Zabdi was 
taken ; and he brought his household man by man, and 
Achan, the son of uarmi, the son of Zabdi, the son of 
Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, was taken.*H 

We may collect from the twenty-sixth chapter of the 
book of Numbers, that the Heads of Families, at the time 
the children of Israel encamped on the eastern bank of 
the Jordan, were in number fifty-seven. If to these we add 
the thirteen Princes, the Heads of Tribes, the sum of the 
two numbers will be seventy ; whence there is some ground 
ibr the conjectures of those who allege, that the council 
which Moses formed in the Wilderness consisted of the 
patriaichai chiefiBi, who in right of birth were recognised 

•NambersnTL«8. t JoAaa ttt. 10« 17, 1& 
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as bearing an hereditary rule over the leTeral sections of the 
people. 

It is probable that the first-bom of the senior family of 
each tribe was usually received as the prince of that tribe, 
and that the eldest son of every subordinate family suc- 
ceeded his father in the honours and duties which belonged 
to the rank of a patriarch. But the sacred narrative pre- 
sents too few details to permit us to form with confidence 
any general condusions in regard to this point. The case 
of Nahshon, besides, has been viewed as an instance quite 
irreconcilable with such an opinion ; and it certainly seems 
to prove, that if the Prince of the Tribe was not elective, 
he was not always, at least, the direct descendant of the 
original chief. Nahshon, as has just been stated, was the 
■on of Amminadab, the son of Kam, who was a younger 
son of Hezron the son of Pharez, who was a younger son 
of Jiidah.* 

From the particulars now stated, we find that every tribe 
had a head who presided over its afiTairs, administered jus- 
tice in all ordinary cases, and led the troops in time of war. 
He was assisted m these important duties by the subordi- 
nate officers, the Chiefs of Families, who formed his council 
in such matters of policy as affected their particular dis- 
trict, supported his decisions in civil or crimmal inquiries, 
and finally commanded under him in the field of battle. 

But the polity established by the Jewish lawgiver was 
not confined to the constitution and government of the 
separate tribes. It likewise extended its regulations to the 
common welfare of the whole, as one kingdom under the 
special direction of Jehovah ; and provided that on all great 
occasions they should have the means of readily umting 
their counsels and their strength. Even during the less 
oideriy period which immediately followed the settlement 
of the Hebrews hi the land of their inheritance, we find 
traces of such a general government ; a national senate, 
whose deliberations guided the administration of affairs in 
all cases of difficulty or hazard ; a judffe, who was invested 
with a high degree of executive authority as the first magis- 
trate of the commonwealth; and lastly, the controUmg 
voice of the congregation of Israel, whose concurrence ap* 

*lcaknm.U.10,ll. 
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pears to have been at all times necessary to give vigour and 
effect to the resolutions of their leaders. To these con- 
stituent parts of the Hebrew government we may add tb« 
Oracle or voice of Jehovah, without whose sanction, a* 
revealed by tJrim and Thummim, no measure of importance 
could be adopted either by the council or by the judge. 

It has been justly remarked, at the same time, that how- 
ever extensive the power might be which was committed 
to the supreme court of the nation, and how much soever 
the authority of a military judge among the Israelites 
resembled tliat of a Roman dictator, the privilege of making 
laws was at no period intrusted to any order of the Jewish 
state. As long as the Hebrews were governed by a the- 
ocracy, this essential preroffative was retained by the Divine 
Head of the nation. " ^w therefore hearken, O Israel, 
unto the statutes, and unto the judgments, which I teach 
you, for to do them, that ye may live, and go in and pos- 
sess the land which the IJord God of your fathers giveth 
you. Ye shall not add unto the word which I command 
vou, neither shall ye diminish aught from it, that ye may 
keep the commandments of the Lord your God which I 
command you."* 

It is the opinion of learned men, that the Council of 
Seventy, established by Moses in the Wilderness, was only 
a temporary appointment, and did not continue after the 
Hebrews were settled in the Land of Canaan. The only 
national assembly of which we can discover any trace sub- 
sequently to that event, is the occasional meeting of the 
Princes of Tribes and Chiefs of Families to transact busi- 
• ness of ^at public importance. Thus, in the case of the 
war agamst Benjamin, of which we have a full account in 
the book of Judges, we are informed that the heads " of 
all the tribes, even of all the tribes of Israel, presented 
themselves in the assembly of the people of God." On 
that memorable occasion, the interests and character of 
the whole Hebrew commonwealth were at stake ; for which 
reason the' natural leaders of the tribes gathered themselves 
together at the head of their kinsmen and followers,-— even 
four hundred thousand men that drew the sword, — ^in order 

* Deat. iv. 1, 2; xlL 38. ** Hoe igitnr atigaiMnto msximo est ; Jnrte 
tllius majestatls quod in legibns ferendis Mt pcsitom, n^I qvicquaiii 
peDss bonuiunB raifl8e."->Cofiftnjttc# de Repuh. S^. 
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to ooiunlt with one another, and to adopt sach measaief as 
mi^ht be deemed most suitable for punishing the atrocities 
which had been committed at Oibeah. 

Daring the period to which this part of our narrative 
refers, the supreme power among the Hebrews was occa- 
sionally exercised by judges, — an order of magistrates to 
^hich nothing similar is to be found in any other country. 
The Carthagmians, indeed, had a description of rulers, 
whose names, being derived from the same oriental term, 
appear to establish some resemblance in their office to that 
of the successors of Joshua. But it vrill be found upon a 
comparison of their authority, both in its origui and the 

Sirposes to which it was meant to be subservient, that the 
ebrew judges and the suffites of Carthage had very little 
in common. Nor do we find any closer analogy in the du- 
ties of a Grrecian archon or of a Roman consul. These 
were ordinary magistrates, and periodically elected ; where- 
as, the judge was never invested with power except when 
the exigencies of public affairs required the aid of extraor- 
dinary talents or the weight of a supernatural appointment. 
On this account the Hebrew commander has been likened 
to the Roman dictator, who, when the commonwealth was 
in danj^r, was intrusted with an authority almost unlimited, 
and vrith a jurisdiction which extended to the lives and for- 
tunes of neariy all his countrymen. But in one important 
particular this similarity fails. The dictator laid down his 
office as soon as the crisis which called for its exercise had 
passed away ; and in no circumtstances was he entitled to 
retain such unwonted supremacy beyond a limited time. 
The judge, on the other hiuid, remained invested with his 
high authority during the full period of his life, and is 
therefore usually described by the sacred historiqpi as pre- 
siding to the end of his days over the tribes of Israel, amid 
the peace and security which his military skill, aided by the 
blessingof Heaven, had restored to their land.* 

The Hebrew judges, says Dnpin, were not ordinary ma- 
gistrates, but men raised up by God, on whom the Israelites 
bestowed the chief government, either because they had de- 
livered them from the oppressions under which they groaned, 

* LiTii Hisf . Ub. xxvitt. 37 ; lib. xxx. 7. Bocbart, Geog. Sacra, ptit H 
Ub.tt.SL 
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or because of th^ prudence and equity. Thoy ruled ao* 
cording to the law of Jehovah, commanded their armies* 
made treaties with the neighbouring princes, declared war 
and peace, and administered justice. They were different 
from kings, — 

1. In that they were not established either by election 
or succession, but elevated to power in an extraordinary 
manner. 

2. In that they refused to take upon them the title and 
quality of king. 

3. In that they levied no taxes upon the people for the 
maintenance of government. , 

4. In their manner of living, which was very fas from the 
pomp and ostentation of the regal state. 

5. In that they could make no new laws, but governed 
according to the statutes contained in the Books of Moses. 

6. In that the obedience paid to them by the people was 
voluntary and unforced, being at most no more than consuls 
and magistrates of free cities.* 

But it is less difficult to determine what the judges were 
not than to ascertain with precision the various parts of their 
complicated office. In war, they led the host of Israel to 
meet their enemies ; and in peace, it is probable they pre- 
sided in such courts o£ judicature as might be found neces* 
sary for deciding upon intricate points ox law, or for hearing 
appeals from inferior tribunals. Those who went up to 
Deborah for judgment had, we may presume, brought their 
causes in the first instance before the judges of their respect- 
ive cities ; and it was only, perhaps, in cases where greater 
knowledge and a higher authority were required to give 
ssftisfaction to the litigants that the chief magistrate of the 
republic, aided by certain members of the priesthood, was 
called upon to pronounce a final decision. 

It belongs to this part of the subject to mention the pro- 
vision made by Moses, and established by Joshua, for the 
due administration of justice throughout the land. *' Judges 
and officers," sud the former, "shalt thou make thee in all 
thy gates which the Lord thy God giveth thee ; and they 
shall judge the people with just judgment. Thou shalt not 
wrest judgment ; thou shalt not respect persons, neither 

• Complete History of the Canon, book i. e. S. 
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take a gift ; fot a gift doth blind the eret of the wke and 
perrert the words of the righteous.'* To the same purpose 
Josephus relates, in his account of the last addrees deliyered 
by Moses to ^tud Hebrew people, that this great legislator 
gave instructions to appoint seven judges in every city, men 
who had distinguished Uiemselyes b^ ueir good conduct and 
impartial feeling. Let those who judge, he adds, be per- 
mitted to^etermme according as they shsll think right, un* 
less any one can show that they have taken bribes to the 
perversioiK of justice, or can allege any oUier accusation 
against them.* 

Between the *< judges'* and the ** officers" nominated by 
the Jewish lawgiver there was no doubt a marked distinc- 
tion ; though firam the remote antiquity of the appointment 
imd the obscure commentaries of the rabbinical writers it 
has become extremely difficult to define the limits of their 
respective functions. Maimonides asserts, that in every 
city where the number of householders amounted to a hun* 
dred and twenty there was a court consisting of twenty* 
three judges, who were empowered to determme in almost 
aU cases both civil and crixninal. This is unquestionably 
the same institution which is mentioned by Josephus in the 
Iburth hook of his Antiquities, and described by him as 
being composed of seven judges and fourteen subordinate 
officers, or assastants, selected from among the Levites ; for 
these, with the president and his' deputy, make np the- sum 
of twenty-three specified by the Jewish writers. In smaller 
towns, the administration of law was intrusted to three 
judges, whose authority extended to the determination of 
all questions respecting debt, theft, rights of inhcritanoBy 
restitution, and compensation. Though they could not in- 
flict capitiil punishments, they had power to visit minor 
offences with ecourging and &ies, according to the nature 
of the delinquency and the amount of the injury sus- 
tained.! 

Of the former of these judicial establishments, there were 
two fixed at Jerumlem even during the period that the San- 
hedrim of Seventy was invested with the supreme authority 
over the lives and fortunes of thoir countrymen, one of which 

* Deat. xvt. 18, 19. Josephines Antiquities, book iv. 6. 
t Relaad. Aatiq. 8e& Para, ik e. 7 
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•at in tibe gate <9f Slitisan, anj the other in tKat of NiealKlc. 
The place where these judges held their audience wa^ pm 
Cardinal Fleuiy remarksi the gate of the city ; for as the 
Israelitea were idl fanshandmen who went out in the moniing 
to their work, and did not retum till the evening, the gate 
of the city was the place where they most frequently met ; 
and we must not be astonished to find that the people la- 
boured in the fields and dwelt in the town^ These were 
not cities like our provincial ca|ntals, which can hardly sub* 
sist on what is supplied to them by twenty or thirty league 
of the surrounding soil. They weie the habitations for as 
many labourers as were necessary to cultivate the nearest 
fields ; hence, as the country was very populous, the towns 
were very thickly scattered. - For a similar reason among 
the Greeks adL Romans, the scei^e of meeting for all mat- 
ters of business was the market-place, or forum, because 
they were all merchants.* Among the Jews, the judge* 
took their seats immediately after morning prayers, and con- 
tinued till the end of the sixth hour, or twelve o'clock ; and 
their authority, though not in capital cases, continued to be 
respected by the Israelites long after Jerusalem was levelled 
witn the ffround.f 

With the aid of the particulars stated above, the reader 
may have been enabled to form some notion of the civil and 
political circumstances of the ancient Hebrews. They en-« 
joyed the utmost degree of freedom that was consistent with 
the objects of regular society, acknowledging no authority 
but that of the laws as administered by the elders of their 
tribes and the heads of their families. The equality of their 
property, too, and the sameness of their occupations, pre- 
eluded the rise of those distinctions in social life which, 
whatever may be their use in older natiops, are opposed by 
all the habits of a people whose sole cares are yet devoted to 
the culture of their fields and the safety of their flocks. The 
form of government which suits best with such a distribu- 
tion of wealth and employment is unquestionably that which 
was established by Moses on the basis of the ancient patri^ 
orehal rule. But it is worthy of notice, that this model, so 
convenient in the -earliest stage of social existence, ynm 
imperceptibly changed by the increasing power and intelli- 

•newy, MceundfesIsraeUtsSjUV. f Lewis, Orig. Hsk lib. L ik 
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geace of the people at larse, until, as happened towaidt the 
close of Samuel's administnttion, the public Iroiee made 
itself be heard, xecommendtnff en entire departoie from ob- 
solete notions. Thus we find, in tile progrsss of the haman 
lace, that the simple authority of the fiunily-chief passes 
through a species of oligarchy into a practical democracy, 
and ends at no very distant period in the n<»nination of an 
hereditary sovereign. 

The epoch at which we now eontemplato the Hebrew 
community is that very interesting one when the wandering 
shepherd settles down into the stationary husbandman. 
The progeny of Abraham, Isaac, and Jaoib, who themseWes 
were pastoral chiefs, appear to have retained a decided pre- 
dilection for that ancient mode of life. Moses, even after he 
had brought the twelve tribes within aght ef the promised 
land, found it neoessny to indulge the families of Reuben, 
Gad, and Manasseh se far as to give .them the choice of a 
settlement beyond the Jordan, where, they might devote 
themselves to the keeping of cattle; From the conduct also 
of the other tribes, who showed no small reluctance to di- 
'vide the land and enter upon their several inheritanees, it 
has been concluded, with considerable probability, that they 
teo would have preferred the erratic habits of their ances* 
tors to the more restricted pursuits which their great law* 
giver had prepared for them amid cornfields, vineyards, and 
plantatipns of olives. *' And Joshua said unto the children 
of Israel, How long are ye sladL to go to possess the land 
which the Lord God of your fathers hath given you?"*' 

Among the Arabs, even at the present day, Uie pastoral 
life is accounted more noble thanrihat which leads to a resi- 
dence in towns, or even in villages. They think it, as Ar- 
vieux remarks, more congenial to liberty ; because the man 
who with his herds ranges the desert at large will be far 
less likely to submit to oppression than people with housea 
and lands. This mode of thinkingis of gnat antiquity in 
the eastern parts of the world. Diodorus Siculus, when 
speaking of the Nabath«ans, relates, that they were by their 
laws prohibited from sowing, planting, drinking wine, and 
buildmg houses ; every violation of the precept being pun- 

* MiehaeUjTs Oomiiwnttrifls on the Laws of MoseSi art 44; and 
MHiazviii.S, 
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isfaable with death. The reason amigned f<Mr this rery am- 
golar rule ia, their belief that those who possess each things 
will be easily brought into subjection bj a tyrant ; on whidi 
aeoount they continue, says the historian, to traverse the 
desert, feeding their flocks, whiA consist partly of camels 
and partly of sheep. 

The fiict now stated receives a remarkable confirmation 
£rom the notice contained in the book of Jeremiah reiqiect^ 
ing the Reehabiles, who» though they had for several ages 
been removed fiNxm ArahiA into Palestine, persevered in a 
saeied obedience to the command of their ancestor, refiis- 
inj^ to build houses, sow land, plant vineyards, or drink 
wuM, but resolving to dwell in tents throughout «11 their 
generations. 

In regard to these points, the Hebrews, in the early age 
at whicE we^aie now considering them, appear to have en- 
tertained seiitiments not very dilOferent horn those of the 
Arabs, from whose, sandy plains they had' just emeiged. 
The life pf a migratory shepherd, too, has a veiy close alU- 
aince with the habits of a fireebooter; and the attentive 
reader of the ancient history of the Israetites will reooUect 
many instances wherein the descendants of Isaac gave ample 
proof of their relationship to the posterity of Ishmael. The 
character of Abimeloch, the son of Gideon, for example, 
cannot be^ viewed in any other light than that of a captain 
of marauders. The men of Shechem, whom he had hired 
to follow bim, refused not to obey his commands, even when 
he added murder to robbery. Jephthah, in like manner, 
when ho was thrust out by his brethren, became the chief 
oi a band of freebooters in the land of Tob. ** And there 
were gathned vain men to Jephthah, and went out with 
him." But the elders of Gilead did not on that account 
regard their brave countryman as less worthy to assume the 
diMction of their affairs, and to b^i head over all the inhabit- 
ants of their land^— «n honour which he even hesitated to 
accept when compared with the rank and emolument of 
tile less orderly situation which they requested him to relin* 
quish. -V 

Nor did David himself think it unsuitable to his hich 
prospects to have recourse for a time to a predatoiy life. 
When compelled to flee from' the presence of Saul, he took 
refuge in toe cave of Adullam ; " and every one that wsa 
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in distress, and eferj cmd that was in d«bt, and every one 
that was discontented gratbered themselves onto him, and 
he became a captain over them." It has been taggestedy 
indeed, that the son of the Bethlehemite enqplojed ma anna 
against such persons only as were enemies to the Hebrews. 
But there is no good ground for this distinction. His con* 
duct to Nabal, whose possessions were in- Carmel« proves. 
Chat when his camp was destitute of provisions he deemed 
it no violatiMi of honour to force a supply for the wants of 
his men, even from the stores of a friendly house. We may 
judge, moreover^ of the character of his followers, as well 
from the remonstrance that was made by the parsimonious 
rustic to whom he sent them, as from the etEoct which a re- 
fusal produced upon their ardent tempers. *' Who is Da- 
vid? and who is the son of Jesse 1 There be many serv- 
Ants now-a-days that break away^ every man from his 
master. Shall I then take my bread, and my water, and my 
flesh that I have killed for my shearers, and give it unto 
men whom I know not whence they be I—So David's young 
men turned their way, and went again, and told him aU 
those sayings. And David said unto his men^ Oird ye on 
every man his sword. And they girded on every, man his 
swoid, and David also girded on his swoid : and thero went 
np after David about four hundred men, and two hundred 
abode by the stufT.*'* 

It is manifest, that in the simple condition of society to 
which our attention is now directed, the profession of a 
freebooter was not in any sense accounted dishonourable. 
The courage and dexterity which such a life requires stand 
high in the estimation of tribes who are almost constantly 
in a state of war ; and hence, in reading the history of the 
ancient Israelites, we must form an opinion of their man- 
ners and principles, not according to the maxims of an en- 
lightened age, but agreeaUy to the haUts, pursuits, and 
mental cultivation which belonged to their own times. 

It is farther worthy of remark, that during the period of 
tiie Hebrew judges there is not the slightest trade of those 
distinctions of rank which spring from mere wealth, office, 
or profession. From the princes of Judah down to the 
meanest family in Benjamin, aQ were agriculturists or shep* 

* i aamiufl zxv. 4-li. 
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heids, driYing thait own oxen, or attending in person to 
their sheep and their gosts. The hospitaUe £phraimitet 
who received into his house at Gibeah the LeYite and his 
unfortunate companion^ is described as ** an old man coming 
from his wodc out of the field at e^en.'* Qideon, again, 
was thrashing his com with his own hands when the angel 
announced to liim that he was selected by Divine Pxovidenco 
to be the deliverer of his pisople. Boaz was attending his 
reapers in the field when his benevolence was awakened in 
iaTour of Ruth, the widow of his kinsman. When Saul 
received the news of the danger which threatened the in- 
habitants of Jabesh-eilead} he was in the act of " coming 
after the herd out of the field." Sovereign as he was, he 
thought it not inconsistent with his rank to drive a yoke of 
oxen. Every one knows that David was employed in keep- 
ing the sheep when he was summoned into the presence of 
Samuel to be anointed king over Israel ; and even when he 
was upon the throne, and had' by his talents and bravery 
extended at once the power and the reputatiop of his coun- 
trymen among the neigfabourinff nations, the annual occupa- 
tion of sheep-shearing called his sons and his daughters 
into the hill countrjr to take their share in its toils and 
amusements. In point of blood and ancesti^, too, every 
descendant of Jacob was held on the same footmg ; and the 
only ground of pre-eminence which one man could claim 
over another was connected with old age, wisdom, strength, 
or' courage, — the qualities most respected in the origmal 
forms of civilised Hfe.* 

We have been the more careful to coUisct these fragments 
of personal history, because it is chiefly firom them that the 
few rays of light are reflected which illustrate the state of 
society at the era of the Hebrew commonweahh. That the 
times in which the judges ruled were barbarous and unset- 
tled is rendered manifest, not less by the general tenor of 
events, than hy the qualities which predominated in the 
public mind during the long period that elapsed between 
the death of Joshua and the reign of Solomon. These no« 
tices also convey to us some degree of information, in regard 
to the political relations which subsisted among the Syrian 
tribes prior to the commencement of the regal government 

* Jadfes vi. 13. SSainiwlxui.S3,94. 
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mt Jerasalem. The wan which wen canied on at that 
yemote epoch seem not to have been waged with am view to 
permanent oatupneaty or even to tenitorial aggrandiiement* 
bat merely to revenge an insult, to exact a ransom, or to 
abstract slares and eattle. The hirtory of the judges sup- 
plies no facts which would lead us to infer that during any of 
the servitudes, vdiieh for their repeated transgresMons were 
inflicted OQ th^ Hebrews, their lands were taken from them, 
or their dties destroyed by their conquerors. It was not 
till a later w that a more systematic plan of conquest 
was formed Sy the powerful pimces who i^overned beyond 
the Euphrates and on the banks of the Nile, and who, not 
content widi the uncertain submission of tributaries, re-^ 
solved to reduce the Israelites for ever to the condition of 
subiects or of bondmen. 

The account which has been siven of the politics) con- 
stituticm of the and^it Jews would not be complete were we 
to omit all notice of the tribe of Levi, the duties and reve- 
nues of which were fixed by peculiar laws. It may, per- 
ha]^, be thought by some readers, that this institution rested 
on a baas altogether spiritual ; but, upon suitable inquiry, 
it wBl be found that the Levitical o£^s comprehended a 
great variety of avocations, much mpre doaelj connected 
with secular life than with the ministry of the tabernacle, 
or with the services which were due to the priesthood. 
Hiis sacred tribe, indeed, supplied to the whole nation of 
the Israelites their judges, lawyers, scribes, teachers, and 
physicians ; for Moses, in imitation of the Egyptians, in 
whose vrisdom he was early and deeply instructed, had 
thought proper to make the learned prorossions hereditary 
in the several families of Levies descendants. 

We find, in the first chapter of the book of Numbers, a 
command issued by the authority of Heaven to separate 
the tribe now mentioned from the rest of their brethren, 
and not to enrol them among those who were to engage 
in war. It was determined, on similar grounds, that the 
Levites were to have no inheritance in &e land like the 
other tribes, but were to receive firom their kinsmen, in 
name of mainteiianee, a tenth part of the gros^ produce of 
thdr fields and vineyards. The,occupations for which they 
were set apart were altogether incompatible with the pur- 
suits of agriculture or the fMing of cattle. It was deemed 
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expedient, therefoie, that they ihould be telieved from th« 
cares and toil connected with the poiaession of territorial 
eetates, and devote their whole attention to the aernce of^ 
the altar and the inatraction of the people. 

To effect these wise purposes, it was neceaeary that the 
members of this learned body should not be confined to one 
particular district, but that they should be distributed amontf 
all the other tribes, according to the extent of their sevem 
inheritances and the amount of their population. With this 
view the law provided that a certain number of cities should 
be set apart for them, tosether with such a portion of soil 
as might seem requisite mr their comfort and- more imme" 
diate wants. " Command the children of Israel, that they 
give unto the Levites, of the inheritance of their posses- 
sion, cities to dwell in ; and ye shall give unto the LevUes 
suburbs for the cities round about them. And ye shall 
measure from without the city, on the east side, two thou- 
sand cubits, and on the south side two thousand cubits, 
and on the west side two thousand^cubits, and on the north 
side two thousand cubits ; and the cily shall be in the 
midst : this shall be to them the suburbs of the cities. So 
an the cities which ye shall give to the Levites shall be forty 
and-eight cities ; them shall ye give with their suburbs."* 

It was not till after the conquest and division of Canaan 
that the provisions of this enactment were pracUcally ful- 
filled. When the other tribes were settled in their respect- 
ive possessidns, the children of Levi reminded Joshua of 
the arrangement made by his predecessor, and claimed cities 
to dwell m, and suburbs for their cattle. The justice of 
their appeal being admitted, the Levitical stations were dis- 
tributed as follows, — 

CItMS. 

In dM tribes of Jada2i, SiOMOD, and Benjamin 13 

In Efriiraini, Dan, tad tbe balf-trtbe of Manateeta,. . 10 
In the other half-tribe of fifanasseh, Isaachar, Aeher, 

sndNaphtell, 13 

In Zebttlnn, Benben, and Gad, IS 

48 

Cvery reader of the Bible is aware, that six of these 
i^ies were invested with the special right of affording 

* Nambera zzzv. 9, 0, 7. 
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refuffe and protection to a certain clasa of criminali. The 
Jewish doctors maintain that this privilege, somewhat lim- 
ited, belonged to all the fortj-eight ; for, bein^ sacred, no 
act of revenge or mortal retaliation was pennitted to take 
place within their gates. Into the six cities of refuse, pro- 
perly so called, the manslaj^er could demand admittance, 
whether the Levites were disposed to receive him or not ; 
and on the same ground he was entitled to gratuitous lodg^ 
ing and maintenance, until his cause should be detennined 
by competent' judges. It is added, that they could exercise 
a discretionary power as to the reception of a homicide into 
any other of their cities, and even in respect to the hire 
wUch they might demand for the house tised by him duiinff 
his temporaiy residence. But the institution of Moses, a£ 
terwaid completed by Joshua, afifords no countenance to 
these rabbinical distinctions; and we have no reason 
whatever to belieye that the benefit of asylum was granted 
to any Levitical town besides Hebron, Shechem, Ramoth, 
Bezer, Kedesh, and Golan.* 

As learning and the several professions cJonnected with 
the knowledge of letters were confined almost exclusively 
to the tribe of Levi, the distribution of its members through- 
out the whole of the Hebrew commonwealth was attended 
with many advantages. Every Levitical city became at 
once a school and a seat of justice. There the language, 
the traditions, the history, and the laws of their nation 
were the conatant subjects of study, pursued with that seal 
and earnestness which can only arise from the feeling of a 
sacred obligation, combined with the impulse of an ardent 
patriotism. Within their walls were deposited copies of 
their religious, morale and civil institutions ; which it was 
their duty not ofoly to preserve, but to multiply. They 
kept, besides, the genealogies of the tribes ; in which they 
marked the lineage of every family who could trace their 
descent to the fa&et of the faithful. Being carefully in- 
structed in the law, and possessed of the annals of their 
people from the earliest days, they were well qualified to 
supply the courts with magistrates and scribes, men who 
were fitted not only to administer justice, but also to firame 
a record of ail their decisions. It is perfectly dear that, in 

* Joshu zz. 7, & Nwabem szzv. d, lA. Drat. zlz. 4» W 
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the reign of David and of the encceeding kings, the judges 
and other legal oflBcers were selected from among the L^ 
Tites ; there being in those days not fewer than six thou- 
•and of this leaned body who held such appointments. 

Michaelis represents the Levitieal law among the H<»- 
brews in the light of a literary noblesse ; enjoying such a 
degree of wealth and consideration as to enable them to act 
as a counterpoise to the influence of the aristocracy ; while, 
on the other hand, they prerented the adoption of those 
hasty measures which were sometimes to be apprehended 
from the democratical nature of the general govemnaent. 
They were not merely a spiritual brotherhood, but profes- 
sional members of oil the different fiiculties ; and by birth 
obliged to derote themseWes to those branches of study, for 
the cultivation of which they were so liberally rewarded. 
L^ce the Egyptian priesthood, they occupied the whole field 
of literature and science ; extending their inquiries to phi- 
losophy, theology, natural history, mathematics, jurispru- 
dence, cirii history, and even medicine. Perhaps, too, it 
was in imitation of the sages of the Nile that the Hebrews 
made these pursuits hereditary in a consecrated tribe; 
whence flowed this obvious advantage, that the sons of the 
Levites, fnun the very dawn of reason, were introduced to 
scientific researches, and favoured with a regulated system 
of tuUion suited to the x*cupaiion in which their lives were 
to be spent. In short, the mstitution bears upon it all the 
marks of that wisdom for which the Mosaical economy is 
so remarkably distinguished, when viewed as the basis of a 
government at once civil, religious, and political.* 

The youngest reader of the Sacred Volume cannot fail 
to have perceived, that the character and government of 
the Heln>ew judges withdraw the attention from the ordi- 
nary course of human events, and fix it on the marvellous 
or supernatural, lliese personals were raised up by the 
special providence of Ood, to discharge the duties of an 
office which the peculiar circumstances of a chosen people 
from time to time rendered necessary; and the various 
gifts with which they were endowed, as they constituted the 
main ground of vocation to their high employment, so wer« 

* Mleliaalit'a Oommentsries on ttM Laws of Moses, vol. 1. ait. 19. 
/sbUnsky PintlL JBBgypt. FinlifaaiMis, tl, 41, 4$. 
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. * 
they suited to the difficoltiei that they had to oTercome» 
and to the achievemeiits they were called to perlbnn. The 
sanctity of their manners did not, indeed, in all cases cor- 
respond to the digAity of their station ; and the miracles 
which they wrought for the welfare of their country were 
not always accompanied with self-restraint and the due sub- 
ordination of their passions. Their military exploits were 
worthy of the highest admiration ; while, in some instances^ 
their priTste conduct calls forth only our surprise and re- 
gret. For examples of heroism and bravery, we can with 
confidence point to Gideon, to Samson, and to Jephthah ; 
but there is not in their character anything besides that a 
lather could recommend to the imitation of his son, or that 
a lover of order and pureness of living wo'uld wish to see 
adopted in modem society. We observe, in the greater 
number of them, uncommon and even supernatural powers 
of body, as well as of mind, united with the gross manners 
and -fierce passions of barbarians. We applaud their pat- 
riotism, admire their courage and talent m the field, and 
even share in the delight which accompanied their triumphs; 
yet, when we return to their dwellings, we dare not inspect 
too narrowly the usages of their domestic day, nor examine 
into the indulgences with which they sometimes thought 
proper to remunerate the toils and cares of their public hfe. 
Divine Wisdom, stooping to the imperfection of numan na- 
ture, employed the instruments that were best fitted for the 
gracious ends which, by their means, were about to be ac« 
complished ; though it does not appear to have been in- 
t^ded that mankind should ever resort to the history of the 
fudges for lessons of decorum, humanity, or virtue. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HUtorkd Outline from the Aceeeeion of Saul to the Dcetrue* 

turn ofJenualem, 

WeskneM of Bapublican OoTemment— Jealouiy of the Mreral Tribe* 
•^RMolution to hETe a King— Rales for regal GoTemment — Character 
of Saul— Of David-— Tronblea of hia Reign— Aeceaakm of Botomoo— > 
BreetldD of the Teniple--Ooiiiiiierce— Hurmors of the People->Reho- 
boam— DiTiaion of the Tribes— Kings of Israel— Kingdom of Judah 
r-Slege of Jemsalem—CaptiTity— Kings of Judto— Return ftom 
Babylon— Second Temple— Canon of Scriptare— 9tni0glM betwee n 
Egypt and 83rrla— Conqnest of Paleetine by Antiochas— Peraeentioa 
of Jewv— Rraistance by the FamilY of Maccabeus— Victories of Judas 
—He courts the AUianoe of the Romans— Succeeded bv Jonathan- 
Origin of the Asmonean Prinees-^obn Byrcanus— Artstobuluih^ 
Alexander Jannvns— Appeal to Fompey-nJerusalem taken by Ronnuia 
— ^Herod creiOed King by the Romans— He repairs tlie Temple— Ar- 
ehelaus succeeds him, and Antipas is nominated to Galilee— Quirinlus 
Prefbet of Syria— Foottus Pilate— Eleration of Herod Agrippa— Dis- 
grace of Herod Phiilp-^udea again a ProTinoe— Troubles— Aeoeaaloii 
of YoungAgriroa— Felix— Festus—Floris— Command giTea to Vea- 
paalan— War— Siege of Jerusalem by Titus. 

The weakness and jealousy which seem inseparable from 
A government comprehending a number of mdependent 
states, had been deeply felt during the administration of 
EI], and even under that of Samuel in his latter days. 
Established in different parts of the country, the several 
tribes were actuated by local interests and selfish views ; 
those in the north, who were exempted from the hostile 
inroads of the Philistines and Ammonites, refusing to aid 
their brethren, the children of Simeon and Judah* whose 
territory was constantly exposed to the ravages of those 
warlike neighbours. In the time of the more recent 
judges, the federal union on which the Hebrew common- 
wedth was founded appeared practically dissolved^ Nay^ 
a spirit of rivalry and dissension occasionally manifested 
itself among the kindred communities of which it was com- 
posed ; — Ephraim, stimulated by envy, vexed Judah, and 
Judah vexed Ephraim.* 

* Isaiah xL IS. 
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Meanwhile, several powerftil kingdoma in the eaaL as 
well as the south, threatened the independence of the 
Twelve Tribes, especially those on the boiders of the desert. 
Assyria had already turned her views towaids the feztile 
lands which skirt the shores of the Mediterranean ; and 
Egypt, in order to protect her rich valley firom the aggies* 
sions of that rising monarchy, began to open her eyes to 
the expediency of securing the firontier towns in the nearest 
parU of Palestine. In a word, it was &st beeommg mani* 
fesi that the existence of the Hebrews, as a free and dis- 
tinct people, could only be secured by reviving the union 
which had originally subsisted amonff their leading families, 
under a form that would combine weir physical strength 
and patriotism in the support of a common cause. An 
aped priest, althou^ he mi^t with the utmost authority 
duect the solemnities of their national wonhip, and even 
administer the laws to which they were all bound to ^ub* 
mit, could not command the secular obedience of rude 
clans, or, with any prospect of success, lead them to battle 
against an enemy practued in all the stratagems of war. 
The people, therefore, demanded the consent of Samuel to 
a change in the structure of their govenunent, that they 
might have a king, not only to preside over their civU 
affairs, but also to go out before them and fight their battles.* 

The principal reason assigned by the eldera of Israel for 
the innovation which they required at the hands of their 
ancient prophet was, that they miffht be *< like all the na^ 
tions ;'* evidently alluding to the advantages of monaichical 
power, when decisive measures become necessary to defend 
the interests of a state. It is remarkable that Moses had 
anticipated this natural result in the progress of society, 
and 6ven laid down rules for the administration of the regal 
government. This wise legislator provided that the king 
of the Hebrews should not be a foreigner, lest he might be 
tempted to sacrifice the interest of his subjects to the policy 
of his native land, and perhaps to countenance the intro* 
duction of unauthorized rites into th.9 worship of Jehovah. 
It was also stipulated that the sovereign of the chosen 
people should not multiply horses to himself, lest he should 
be carried by his ambition to make war in distant countries^ 

* 1 Sanrael viii. 4-Sl 
F 
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and neglect the welfiire of the sacied inheritance promised 
to the uthers of the Jewish nation.* 

The qualities which recommended Saul to the choice of 
Samuel and the approbation of the Tribes, leave no room 
for doubt that it was chiefly as a military leader that the 
son of Kish was raised to the throne. Nor was their ex- 
pectation disappointed in the young Benjaminite» so for as 
courage and zeal were required in conducting the affairs 
of war. But the impetuosity of his character, and a cer^ 
tain indifference in regard to the claims of the national 
faith, paved the way for his downfall and the extinction of 
his family; The scene of Gilboa, which terminated the 
career of the first Hebrew monarch, exhibits a most affect^ 
ing tragedy ; in which the valour of a ffallant chief, con- 
trasted with his despair and sorrow, tnrows a deceitful 
lustre over an event which the reader feels that he ought 
to condemn. 

David, to the skill of an experienced warrior, added a 
deep reverence for the institutions of his country and the 
forms of Divine worship ; whence he procured the high 
distinction of being a man after God's own heart. To this 
celebrated king was reserved the honour of taking from the 
Jebusites a strong fortress on the borders of Judah and 
Benjamin, and of laying the foundations of Jerusalem, 
viewed, at least, as the metropolis of Palestine and the seat 
of the Hebrew government. On Mount Zion be built a 
suburb of considerable beauty and strength, which con- 
tinued, for many years to bear his name, and to reflect the 
magnificence of his genius. Not satisfied with this acqui- 
sition, he extended his arms on all sides, till the borders 
of his kingdom touched the western bank of the Euphrates 
and the neighbourhood of Damascus. He likewise de- 
feated the Philistines, those restless enemies of the southern 
tribes, and added their dominions to the crown of Israel. 
The Moabites, who had provoked his rosentment, were 
subjected to miUtaiy execution, and deprived of a large 
portion of their land ; an example of severity which, so 
for from intimidating the children of Ammon, only provoked 
them to txy the fortune of war against the victorious mon- 
arch. David despatched an army under the comm «ad of 

« Dent ztU. 14-20. 
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the irascible Joab, who, after worsting them in the field, 
inflicted a tremendous chastisement upon the followers of 
Hanun, for having studiously insulted the ambassadors of 
his master.* . 

But the splendour of this reign was afterward clouded 
by domestic guilt and treason ; . and the nation, which 
could now have defied the power of its bitterest enemies, 
was divided and rendered miserable by the foul passions 
that issued from the royal palace. Still, notwithstanding 
the rebellion of Absalom, and the defection of certain mili- 
tary leaders, David bequeathed to his successor a flourish- 
ing kingdom ; rapidly advancing in the arts of civilized 
Hfe, enjoying an advantageous commerce, the respect of 
neighbovuring states, and a decided preponderance among 
the minor governments of Western Asia. His last years 
were spent in making preparations for the building of a 
temple at Jerusalem,— « work that he himself was not 
allowed to accomplish, because his hands were stained with 
blood, which, however justly shed, rendered them unfit for 
erecting an edifice to the God of mercy and peace.t 

The success which had attended the anns of his father 
rendered the accession of Solomon tranquil and secure, so 
far, at least, as we consider the designs of the surroundinff 
nations. Accordingly, finding himself in possession of 
quiet as well as of an overflowing treasury, he proceeded 
to realize the pious intentions of David in regard to the 
house of God, and thereby to obey the last commands 
which had been imposed upon him before he had received 
the crown. The chief glory of Solomon's administration 
is identified with the erection of the Temple. Nor were 
the advantages arising from this ^eat undertaking confined 
to the spiritual objects to which it was principally subser- 
vient. On the contrary, the necessity of employing foreign 
artists, and of drawing part of his materials from a distance, 
suggested to the king the benefits of a regular trade ; and 
as the plains of Syria produced more com than the natives 
could consume, he supplied the merchants of Tyre and 
the adjoining ports with a valuable commodity, in return 
lor the manufiictured goods which his own subjects could 

* 9 Sumuel viU. 1, 2. 1 Chron. zvUi. 1, 3 ; xlz. 1-80, 
i I Cbron. jjii, 8. 
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not fabricate. It was in hii reign that the Hebrews first 
became a commercial people ; and although we must admit 
that considerable obscurity still hangs over the tracks of 
navigation which were pursued by the mariners of Sdomoiiy 
there is no reason to doubt that his ships were to be seen 
on the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Gulf.* 

But the popularity of his government did not keep pace 
with the rapidity of his improvements or the maffnincence 
of his works. Perhaps the vast extent of his undertakings 
may have led to unusual demands upon the industry of 
his people, and given occasion to Uiose murmurs which 
could hardly be repressed even within the precincts of the 
court. Like his predecessor, too, he occasionally failed to 
illustrate, in his own conduct, the excellent precepts that 
he propounded for the direction of others ; and towards thd 
close of his life, particulariy, the wisdom of his moral Ies« 
sons was strangely contrasted with the practical follies 
which stand recorded against him in the inspired narrative. 
He totally disregarded the leading principles of the consti- 
tution constructed by Moses and left for ue guidance of all 
Hebrew kines ; not only mnltipdying horses even to the 
extent of mamtaininga larel^ botfy'of cavalry, and marry« 
ing many wives who tuqied ^way his heart, but proceeding 
so far as to give his countenance to idolatrous worship 
within siffht of the very Temple which he had eonse 
crated to Jehovah, the Ood of all the earth, f 

It was in this reign that the limits of Jewish power 
attained their utmost reach, comprehending even the re* 
markable district of Palmyrene, a spacious and fertile 
province in the midst of a fnghtful desert. There were in 
it two principal towns, Thapsacus and Palmyra, Irom the 
latter of whicn the whole country took its name. Solomon, 
it is well known, took pleasure in adding to its beauty end 
strength, as being one of his main defences on the eastern 
liorder ; /md hence it is spoken of in Scripture as Tadmor 
in the vrildemess. Josephus calls it Thadamor ; the 
Seventy recognise it under the name of Theodmor snd 
Thedmor ; while the Arabs and Syrians at the present day . 
keep alive the remembrance of its ancient glory as Tadmor, 

* t Cbron. II. and ix. throagboiit. f 1 Kings xi. 1-8. 
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Tadmier, and Tatmor. But of Solomon's labours not one 
yesiige now remains. The inhabitants havine revolted firom 
the Emperor Aurelian, and pledged their faith to an adven- 
turer called Antiochus, or Adulles, who had assumed the 
purple, this splendid town was attacked and rasEed to the 
ground. Repenting of his hasty determination, the Roman 
prince gave orders that Palmyra should be immediately 
rebuilt ; but so inefficient were the measures which he 
adopted, or so imperfectly was he obeyed in their execution, 
that the city in the desert has ever since been remarkable 
only as a heap of magnificent ruins. The first object that 
now presents itself to the traveller who approaches this 
forlorn place, is a castle of mean architecture and uncertain 
origin, about half an hour's walk from it, on the north side. 
** From thence," says Mr. Maundrell, " we descry Tadmor, 
enclosed on three sides by long ridges of mountains ; but 
to the south is a vast plain which bounds the visible horizon. 
The barren soil presents nothing green but a few pahn 
trees. The city must have been of large extent, if we may 
judge from the space now taken up by the ruins ; but as 
there are no traces of its walls, its real dimensions uid form 
remain equally unknown. It is now a deplorable spectacle, 
inhabited by thirty or forty miserable families, who have 
built huts of mud within a spacious court which once en- 
closed a magnificent heathen teniple."* 

The despotism exercised by Solomon created a tixi^ng 
reaction, which was immediately felt on the accession of his 
son Rehoboam. This prince, rejecting the advice of his 
aged counsellors, and following that of the younger and 
more violent, soon had the misfortune to see the greater 
part of his kingdom wrested from him. In reply to the 
address of his people, who entreated an alleviation of their 
burdens, he declared, that instead of requiring less at their 
hands he should demand more. "My father made your 
yoke heavy, I will add to your yoke ; my father chastised 
you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions." 
Such a resolution, expressed in language at once so con- 
temptuous and severe, alienated from his government ten 
tribes, who sought a more indulgent master in Jeroboam, a 
declared enemy of the house of^Bavid. Hence the origin 

* MaiuidreU*s Jonrfiey (torn Aleppo to Jerosalem la 1097. 
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of th* kingdom of Israel, as distinffuished from that of 
Judah ; and henco, too, the disgraceful contentions between 
these kin<Lred states, which acknowledged one religion, and 
professed to be guided by the same law. Arms and nego- 
tiation proved equally unavailing, in repeated attempts 
which were made to reunite thfe Hebrews under one sceptre ; 
till, at length, about two hundred and seventy years after 
the death of Solomon, the younger people were subdued by 
Shalmaneser, the powerful monarch of Assyria, who carried 
them away ci^tive into the remoter provinces of his vast 
empire.* 

Our plan does not admit a minuter detail of the sacred 
history than may be readily found in the pages of the Old 
Testament Suffice it therefore to observe, thftt Jerusalem 
soon ceased to be regarded by the Israelites as the centre 
of their religion, and the bond of union among the descend- 
ants of Abraham. 

Jeroboam had erected in his kingdom the emblems of a 
less pure faith, to Which he confinied the attention of his 
subjects ; while the frequent wars that ensued, and the 
treaties formed on either side with the Gentile nations on 
their respective borders, soon completed the estrangement 
which ambition had begun. little attached to the native 
line of princes, the Israelites placed on the throne of Sa- 
maria a number of adv^itorers, who had no qualities to 
recommend them besides militajy courage and an irrecon- 
cilable hatred towards the more le^timate claimants of the 
house of David. The following list will give a condensed 
view of the names, the order, and the length of the reigns 
which belong to the sovereigns of Israel, from the demise 
of Solomon down to the extinction of their kingdom by the 
vnis of Assyria :— 

Tears. B. C. 

|. Jeroboam SS MO 

S. Nadad 9 908 

3. Raasba 38 96d 

4. Ela 1 MS 

5. Zimri and Omii 11 Mt 

6. Ahab 99 gsi 

7. Ahasiah .> s goo 

8. Jehoramor Joram 19 M7 

0. Jehu 98 



*9KiDgBj:viLl-7. 
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Yean. B.C. 

10. Jehoahaz 17 80? 

11. Jehoaah or Joufa 10 8S0 

12. Jeroboam n 41 8S4 

Istlnterregattm SS 79S 

13. ZeebariahandBhttUiim 1 771 

H. Henataem 10 770 

15. Pekahiah S 700 

- 10. Pekah SO 758 

8d Interregnun 10 738 

17. HoBhea 788 

Samaria lakMH X71 710 

It appears to have escaped the notice of the ^greater aum- 
ber of conunentators, that the separation of interests, wliieh 
in the dajs^f Rehoboam produced a permaaeai ^vision of 
the tribes, had manifested itself at a much earlier period. 
In truth, it is extremely doubtful whether the union and 
co-operation between the northern and the southern com- 
munities, which was meant to be aocomplished by the in- 
stitution of monarchy, were ever ceidial or efficient. There 
is no doubt, at least, that the two parties differed esseatiallj 
in their choice of a successor to Saul ; for, while the people 
of Judah ii»vited I>avid to the supreme power as their 
anointed sovbreign, the suffrages of Israel were unanimous 
in favour of Ishbosheth, the son of the deceased king. We 
may therefore conclude, that the exactions of Solomon were 
the pretext rather than the true cause of the unfortunate 
dismemberment of the Hebrew confederation, which in the 
«nd conducted both sections of it by gradual steps to dideat 
and captivity. 

The kingdom of Judah, less distracted by the pretension* 
«f usurpers, and being confirmed in the prindples of pa- 
triotism by a more rigid adherence to the law of Moses, 
continued during one hundred and thirty years to resist 
the encroachments of the two rival powers, Egypt and 
Assyria, which now began to contend in earnest for the 
possession of Palestine. Several endeavours were made, 
even after the destruction of Samaria, to unite the energies 
of the IVelve Tnbes, and thereby to secure the indepen- 
dence of the sacred territory a little longer. But a pitiful 
jealousy had succeeded to the aversion generated by a long 
conipBe of hostile ag:gres«on ; while the overwhelming hosts, 
which ineessoatly issued from the Euphrates and the NUe 
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to select a field of battle within the boiden of^Ganaan, soon 
left to the feeble councils of Jerasalem no other choice than 
that of an Egyptian or an Assyrian master. 

In the year six hundred and two before the Christian 
era, when Jehoiakim was on the throne of Judah, Nebu* 
ehadnezzar, who already shared with his father the govem- 
ment of 'Assyria, advanced into Palestine at the heiul of a 
formidable anny. A timely submission saved the city as 
well as the* life of the pusillanimous monarch. But after a 
short period, finding the conqueror engaged in more im- 
portant affairs, the vanquished king made an efibrt to 
recover his dominions by throwing off the Babylonian yoke. 
The siege of Jerusalem was renewed with greater vigour 
on the part of the invaders, in the course of which Jehoia- 
kim was killed, and his sen Ooniah ascended the throne. 
Scarcely, however, had the new sovereign taken up the 
reigns of government, when he found it necessary to open 
the gates of his capital to the Assyrian prince, who carried 
Mm, his principal nobility, and the most expert of his arti- 
sans, as prisoners to the banks of the Tigris. 

The nominal authority was now coiSded to a brother 
or uncle of the captive king, whose original name, Matta- 
niah, was changed to Zedeluah by his lord paramount, who 
considered him merely as the governor of a province. Im- 
patient of an ofHce so subonlinate, and instigated,' it is 
Srobable, by the emissaries of Egypt, he resolved to hazard 
is life and liberty for the chance of reconquering die inde- 
pendence of his crown. This imprudent step brought 
rfebuchadnezzar once more before the walls of Jerusalem. 
A siege, which appears to have continued fifteen or sixteen 
months,* terminated in the final reduction of the holy city, 
and in the captivity of Zedekiah, who was treated with the 
utmost severity. His two sons were executed in his pres- 
ence, after which his eyes were put out ; when, being 
loaded with fetters,' he was carried to Babylon and thrown 
into prison. 

The work of demolition was intrusted to Nebuzar-adan, 
the captain of the guard, who " burnt the house, of the Lord, 
and the king's house, and all the houses of Jerusalem, and 
every great man's house burnt he with fire. And the anny 
of the Chaldees that were with the captain of the guard 
brake down the wails of Jerusalem round about. The lest 
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of the people, that were left in the city, and the fugitivea 
that fell away to the King of Babylon, with the Temnant 
of the multitude, did the captain of the guard cany away. 
But he left the poor of the land to be yine-dreasen and hui- 
bandmen."* 

The kings who reigned over Jodah from the demiM ot 
Solomon to the destruction of the first temple an as fol* 
lows : — 

Ymn. &C. 

1. Betaoboam 17 WO 

2. AbUah S 97S 

S. Asa 41 V70 

4. JelKwhapbat Sft Mt 

5. Jeboram or Joram 8 904 

«. Abaziali 1 800 

7 QueenAthaliah 80f 

8. Joaah or Jehooali 40 880 

9. Amaziali » 849 

Interregnum 11 890 

10. Uzxiab or Azarlali 59 809 

11. Jotham 10 7«r 

19. Ahaz 10 741 

13. HexeUah 99 799 

14. MaoMMOli 09 098 

15. Amor 9 041 

16. JoBlftta 91 099 

17. Jeboalias Omoaths 

18. JeboiaUm /. 11 008 

19. Gonlnhor Jeliolaebin Smontbs 

90. ZodeUah 11 597 



\ 



Jemsalem taken 404 580 



The desolation inflicted upon Jerusalem by the hands of 
her enemies excited the deepest sorrow, and gave rise to 
the most gloomy apprehensions in resard to the future. 
Considering themselves under the special protection of Je- 
hovah, the mhabitants could not by any means be induced 
to believe that the throne of David would be overturned by 
the armies of the heathen. It was in vain that Jeremiad 
at the imminent peril of has life, announced the approach- 
ing judgment, assuring the monarch and his princes that 
the Aine of Babylon would certainly besiege and lay waste 
their holy city, unless the evil were averted by an imme* 
diate change of manners. All his remonstrances were 
treated with contempt ; and at length the prophet had to 

* 9 Kings zxv. 4-19. 
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bewail the misery which thas overtook his people, and the 
▼aried sufferings, the contumely, and the degradation, which 
they were doomed to endure in the land of their conquerers. 
** How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people ! 
How is she become as a widow ! She that was great among 
the nations, and princess among the provinces, is become 
tributary ! She weepeth sore in the night, and her tears 
are on her cheeks ! Judoh is gone into captivity ; she 
dwelleth among the heathen, she findeth no rest."* 

These sentiments, although applied to a later period, are 
beautifully expressed by a modem poet, to whom was 
granted no small share of the pathetic eloquence of the pro- 
phetic bard whose words have just been quoted. 

" Reft of thy sons, amid tby fbes (briom, 
Moam, mridowed Queen» forgotten Sira, moom ! 
IstbiH thy place, sad city, this thy throne, 
Where the wild desert rears its craggy etone, 
While suns unbless'd their angry lastre fling, 
And wayworn pilgrims seek the scanty spring t 
Where now thy pomp which kings with envy viewed . 
Where now thy might which all thoee kings subdued f 
No martial myriads master in thy gate ; 
No suppliant nations in thy Temple wait; 
No prophet bards, thy glittering courts among. 
Wake the f\ill lyre, and swell the tide or song. 
But lawless Force and meager Want aretliera. 
And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear; 
While cold Oblivion, 'mid tby ruins laid. 
Folds bis dark wing beneath the ivy sbsde.'*! 

The seventy years which were determined concerning 
Jerusalem began, not at the demolition of the city by Nebu« 
zar-adan, the captain of the guard, but at the date of the 
former invasion by his master, in the reign of Jehoiakim, 
when the Assyrians carried away some of the princes, and 
among others Daniel and his celebrated companions, as 
captives, or perhaps as hostages for the good conduct of the 
king. The event now alluded to took place exactly six 
centuries before the Christian era ; and hence the return 
of the Jews to the Holy Land must have occurred about 
the year 530 prior to the same great epoch. But as their 
migration homeward was gradually accomplished under 
dinerent leaders, and with various objects in view, theif 

* Lamentations 1. l-A. f Heber'S Palestins 
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hiBtorians have not thought it necessary to enter into pax>- 
ticulars ; and hence has arisen a certain obscurity in the 
calculations of divines respecting the commencement, the 
duration, and the end of the Babylonian captivity. 

The tribes, of Judah and Benjamin, who now consti- 
tuted the whole Jewish nation, brought back with them to 
Palestine the ancient spirit of hostility towards the Israel- 
itish kingdom, the people of which they were pleased to 
class under the general denomination of Samaritans, an im- 
pure race, descended from the eastern colonists sent by 
Shalmaneser to replace the Hebrew captives whom he re- 
moved to Halah and Habor and the cities of the Medes. In 
this way they roused an opposition, and created difficulties, 
which otherwise they might not have experienced during 
their erection of the second Temple. The countenance of 
the Persian court itself was occasionally withdrawn from 
men, who appeared to acknowledge no affinity with any 
other order of human beings, and who seemed determined 
to exclude from their country, as well as from their religious 
rites and privileges, all who could not establish an immacu- 
late descent from the father of the faithful. For this 
reason, the sympathy which is so naturally excited in the 
breast of the reader in behalf of the weaiy exiles, who sat 
down and wept by the waters of Babylon with their 
thoughts fixed on Zion, is very apt to be extinguished when 
he contemplates the bitter enmity with which they rejected 
the kind offices of their ancient brethren amid the ruins of 
their metropolis. ^ 

The names of Zerubbabel, Nehemiah, and Ezra occupy 
the most distinguished place among those worthies who 
were selected by Divine Providence to conduct the restora- 
tion of the chosen people. After much toil, interruption, 
and alarm, Jerusalem could once more boast of a temple 
which, although destitute of the rich ornaments lavished 
upon that of Solomon, was at least of equal dimensions, 
and erected on the same consecrated ground. But the wor- 
shipper had to deplore the absence of the Ark, the symbol- 
ical Urim and Thunmiim, the Shechinah or Bivine Pres- 
ence, and the celestial fire which had maintained an un- 
ceasing flame upon the altar. Their Sacred Writings, too, 
had been dispersed, and their ancient language was fast 
becoming obsolete. To prevent the extension of so great 
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an eTil, the more Tahiable manuicripts were collected an^ 
arranged, containing the Law, the earlier Prophets, and the 
inspured Hymna usm for the puipoae of devotion. Some 
compoaitions, however, which respected the remotest pe- 
riod of their commonwealth, especially the Book of Jasher 
and the Wars of the Lord, were irretrierably lost. 

Under the Persian satraps, who directed the civil and 
military government of Sjma, the Jews were permitted to 
acknowledge the authority o{ their own high-priest, to 
whom, in all thines pertaining to the law of Moses, they 
rendered the obemence which was dae to the head of their 
nation. Their prosperity, it ia trae, was occasionally di- 
minished or increased by the personal character of the sove- 
reigns who successively occupied the throne of Cyrus ; but 
no material change in their circumstances took place until 
Che victories of ^exander the Great had laid the founda- 
tloBs of the Syro-Macedonian kingdom in Western Asia, 
and given a new dynasty to the crown of Egypt. The 
•trugffles which ensued between these powertuT states ire- 

Snently involved the interests of the Jews, and made new 
emands upon their allegiance ; although it is admitted, 
that as each was desirous to conciliate a people who 
claimed Palestine for their unalienable heritage, the He- 
brews at large were, during two centuries, treated with 
much liberality and favour. But this generosity or forbear- 
ance was interrupted in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes^ 
who, alarmed by the report of insurrections, and harassed 
by the events of an unsuccessful war in Egypt, directed 
ms angry passions against the Jews. Marchmg at the head 
of a large force, he attacked Jerusalem so suddenly that no 
means of defence could be used, and hardly any resistance 
attempted. Forty thousand of the inhabitants were put to 
death, and an equal number condemned to slavery. Not 
satisfied with this punishment, he proceeded to measurea 
atfll more anpalling in the eyes of a Jew. He entered the 
Temple, pillaged the treasury, seized ^1 the sacred utensils, 
the golden candlestick, the table of shew-bread, and the 
altar of incense. He then commanded a great sow to be 
sacrificed on the altar of bumt-ofierings, part of the flesh 
to be boiled, and the liquor from this unclean animal to be 
sprinkled over every part of the sacred edifice ; thus pol- 
luting with the most odious defilement even the Holy 
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of Holies, wbich no hnman eye, save that of the high-prieft| 
was ever pennitted to behold. 

A short time afterward, bemg the year 168 before the 
epoch of Redemption, he issued an ediot for the ezterminar- 
tion of the whole Hebrew raee, against whom he had again 
conceived a furious dislike. This commission was intrusted 
to ApoUonius, — an instrument worthy of so sanguinary % 
tyrant, — ^who, waiting till the Sabbath, when the people 
were occupied in the peaceful duties of religion, let loose 
his soldiers upon the unresisting multitude, slew all the 
men, whose blood deluged the streets, and seized the women 
as captives. He first proceeded to plunder and then to 
dismantle the city, which he set on fire in many places. He 
threw^ down the walls, and built a strong fortress on the 
highest part of Mount Sion, which commanded ihe Temple 
and all the adjoining parts of the town. From this garrif 
son he harassed the inhabitants of the country, who, with 
fond attachment, stole in to visit the ruins, or to offer a 
hasty and perilous worship in the place where their sanc- 
tuary had stood. All the public services had ceased, and 
no voice of adoration was heard within the holy gates, ex* 
cept that of the profane heathen calling on their idols.* 

But the persecution did not end even with these furious 
expedients. Antiochus next issued an order for uniformity 
of worship throughout all his dominions, and sent officeis 
everywhere to enforce the strictest compliance. In the 
districts of Judea and ^Samaria, this invidious duty was in» 
trusted to Atheneus, an old man, whose diief incommend* 
ation appears to have been his intimate acquaintance with 
the doctrines and usages of the Grecian religion. The 
Samaritans are said to have conformed without scruple, and 
even to have permitted their temple on Mount Gerizim to be 
regularly dedicated to Jupiter, in his character of the 
Stranger's Friend. ' Having so far succeeded, the royal en- 
voy turned his steps to Jerusalem, where, at the point of the 
sword, he prohibits I •fvery observance connected with the 
Jewish faith; comiellinff the people to profane the Sab- 
bath, to eat swine*& flesh, and to abstain, under a severe 
penalty, from the national rite of circumcision. The Tem- 
ple was -consigAed by consecration to the ceremonies of 

«aistnry of IIm4«ws (Nos. 1, 8, 3, Fanily Ubnaj\yvlLfLp. SO. 
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Jnpiter Olympiui; while tbe itatae of that deity" was 
erected on the altar of burnt-offerings, and sacrifice duly 
perfonned in his name. Two women, who had the initiatory 
oidinance enjoined by the Mosaical law performed on their 
children, were hanged in a conspicuous part of the city with 
thek infiinta suspended round their necks ; and many other 
cruelties were perpetrated, the very atrocity of whidi pre- 
cludes them at once from popular belief and from the pages 
' of history. Neither age, nor sex, nor profession saved the 

Sroscribed Jew from the horrors of a violent death. From 
emsalem, too, the persecution spread orer the whole coun- 
try ; in every city the same barbarities were executed and 
the same profanations introduced* As a last insult, the 
leasts of the Bacchanalia, the license of which, as they were 
•eleteaCed in the later ages of Greece, shocked the severe 
virtue of the older Romans, were substituted for the na- 
tional festival of tabernacles. The reluctant Hebrews were 
forced to join in these riotous orgies, and carry the ivy, the 
msignia of the ffod. So nearly were the Jewish nation and 
tile worship of Jehovah exterminated by the double weapons 
of superstition and violence !* 

But this savage intolerance produced in due time« formi- 
dable opposition. To a sincere believer death has always 
appeared a smaller evil than the relinquishment of lus 
faith ; and, in this respect, no people ancient or modem 
have shown more resolution than the descendants of Abr»> 
ham. The severities of Antiochus, which had inflamed the 
resentment of the whole Jewish people, called forth in a 
hostile attitude the brave family of the Maccabees, whose 
valour and perseverance enabled them to dispute with the 

Jowerfol monarch of Syria the sovereignty of Palestine, 
udas, the ablest and most gallant of five sons, put himself 
at tbe head of the insurgents, whose zeal« more than com- 
pensating for the smallness of their numbers, carried him to 
victctty against large armies and experienced generals. 
Makmg every allowance for the enthusiastic description 
of an aidmiring countryman, who has recorded the exploits 
of the Maccabean chiefs, there will still jremain the moat 
■mple evidence to satisfy every candid readeri that in all th» 

* Blslory of tlM lews, vd. tt. p^ 40. 
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mat battles the fiwtiine of war followed the atandaid of the 
Jews. 

Bat the victorioas Maccabees, who had delirered their 
eonnti^ from the oppression of foreigners, encountered a 
more formidable enemy in the factious spirit of their own 
people. Alcimus, a tool of the Syrians, assumed the title 
of high-priest, and in virtiie of his office claimed the obe- 
dience of all who acknowledged the institutions of Moses. 
In this emergency Judas courted the alliance of the Romana, 
who wininffly extended their protection to confederates so 
likely to aid their ambitious Tiews in the East ; but before 
the republic could interpose her arms in his behalf the 
H^rew general had fi&Uen in the field of battle. 

This mstinguished patriot was succeeded by his brother 
Jonathan, who, though less celebrated as a warrior, had the 
good fortune to restore the drooping cause of his country* 
men, and even to establish thor rights on the fMiting of in- 
dependence. Profiting by a sangumary competition for the 
throne of Syria, he consented to employ his power in favour 
of Alexander Bales, on condition that, in return for so se^ 
sonable an aid, he should be allowed to assume the pontifi- 
cal robe as ruler of Judea. Hence the origin of the Asmo- 
nean princes, who, uniting civil with spiritual aatherity^ 
governed Palestine more than a hundred years. 

But Jonathan fell the victim of that refined policy to 
which he was mainly indebted for his elevation. He left 
the sovereign priesthood to his brother Simon, who, wisely 
abstdning from all interference in the disputes which em- 
broiled Egypt and Syria, directed his whole attention to 
the improvement of the Jewish kingdom. To secure the 
tranquillity which had been so dearly purchased he cultip 
vated a more intimate connexion with Rome ; remitting, 
from time to time, such valuable tdcens of his respect as 
could not fail to make an impression on the venal minds of 
those aspiring ^efs who already contended for the empire 
of the world in that celebrated capitaL But a conspiracy, 
originating in his own house, and fomented by the agents 
of Antiochus, put an end to the life of Simon and of his 
eldest son, who had earned considerable reputation in the 
command of armies. The duty of avenging his death and 
of governing a distracted country devolved upon his 
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yomutet soni afterward well known in hifltoiy by the name 
of John Hyicanua. 

The unhappy circumstances under which he succeeded 
to power compelled him to submit for a time to the con- 
dition of Tassalage ; but no sooner had Antiochus Sidetes 
^en in the Parthian war, than John shook off the yoke of 
Syria, and exercised the rights of an independent sovereign. 
He even extended his sway beyond the Jordan, reducing 
several important towns to his obedience; though the 
achievement which most gratified his Jewish subjects was 
the capture of Shechem, followed by the demolition of the 
temple on Gerizim, so long regardeid as the opprobrium of 
the Hebrew £uth. At a later period he made hunself master 
of Samaria and Galilee, when, to gratify still farther the 
vindictive grudge which yet rankled in Uie breasts of his 
people, he destroyed the capital of the former, and debased 
it to the condition of a stagnant lake. Nor was his atten- 
tion confined to foreign conquest. He strengthened the 
Ibrtifioations of Jerusalem, and built the castle of Baris 
within the walls which surrounded the hill of the Temple, 
— a stronghold, that at a future period attracted no amail 
degree of notice under the name of Antonia. 

The government was enjoyed during a brief space by 
Aristobidus, the son of Hyreanus, whose reign was only 
distinguished by the most painfiil domestic calamities. 
The Sirone was next occupied by Alexander Jannsus, a 
man of ignoble birth, but of a warlike and very ambitious 
temper. The distracted state of the neighbouring coun- 
tries induced him to take the field, with tlie view of reducing 
several towns on the coas^ofthe Mediterranean, — an under* 
taking which finally involved him in the troubled politics of 
Egypt and Cyprus. In process of time, the severity of his 
measures, or the meanness of Ihs extraction, rmidered him 
so unpopular at Jerusalem that the inhabitants expelled him 
by force of arms. A civil war of the most sanguinary na- 
ture raged several years, during which the insurgents in- 
vited the assistance of Demetrius Euchcras, one of the 
kings of Syria.' This measure seems to have united a large 
party of Jews, who were equally hostile to the dominant 
raction within the city, and to the ally whom they had oalled 
to their aid. Alexander, after having repeatedly suficred 
the heaviest losses, aaw himself again at the head of a power* 
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Ihl army, with which he lesolved to maich against the re* 
bellioas capital. He inflicted a signal punishment upon 
SQch of the unfortunate citizens as fell into his hands ; or^ 
dering nearly a thousand of them to be crucified, and their 
wives and children to be butchered before their eyes. 

Having fully re-established his power to the remotest 
parts of Palestine, the Tictorious hiffh*priest, now drawing 
towards the close of his days, gave mstructions to his wife 
for the future government of the country. Alexandra, a 
woman of a vigorous mind, held the reins of civil power 
with great steadiness, while her eldest son, Hyroanus the 
Second, was decorated with the sacred diadem as the head 
of the nation. But, unhappily, the commotions which had 
disturbed the reign of her husband were again excited, and 
once more divided the people into two furious parties. 
Aristobulus, the younger son of Janneus, gave his counte- 
nance to the bo<fy who opposed his brother, and at length 
threw off his disguise so completely as to aspire to supreme 
power in defiance of the rights of birth and of a legal investi- 
ture. Hjrrcanus, who was fu inferior to his ambitious rela-' 
tive in point of talent and resolution, would probably, after 
the death of their mother, have been unable to keep his seat 
on the throne, had he not received the powerful aid of An* 
tipater, a son of Antipas, the governor of Idumea. Both 
sides were nuJung preparation for an appeal to arms, when 
the Romans, who had already overrun the finest parts of 
S3nia, advanced into the province of Palestine in the chasaor 
ter at once of umpires and of allies. 

Pomp^ readily listened to the claims of the two com- 
petitors, but deferred coming to an immediate decision ; 
having resolved, as it afterward appeared, that neither of 
the kinsmen should continue any longer to possess the civil 
and military command of Judea. .A^stobulus, impatient 
of delay, and having no confidence in the goodness of his 
cause, had recourse to aims, and at length shut himself up 
in Jerusalem. The Roman general issued orders to his 
lieutenant Gabinius to invest the holy city ; which, after 
a siege of three months, was taken by assault at a great 
expense of human life. 

Many of the priests who were employed in the duties 
of their office fell victims to the rage of the soldiers ; while 
etheiB, muUe to witness the desecntion of their TempU 

GS 
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by the presence of idolaters, threw themselTee irom the 
lock on which that bailding stood. Induced by curiosity, 
the rival of Cssar imitated the profane boldness of Antio- 
chus, penetrating into the Holy of Holies, and examining 
all the instruments of a worship which differed so much 
liom that of all other nations. But Pompey was more 
politic, or more generous than the Syrian monarch ; for 
although he found much treasure in the sanctuary as well 
as many vessels of gold and silver, he carried nothing 
away. He expressed much astonishment that, in a fane so 
ma^iificent, and frequented by Jews from all parts of the 
earUi, there should be no material form, statue, nor picture 
to represent the Deity to whose honour it was erected. 
Having, in order to satisfy the scruples of the people, 
ordered a purification of the Temple, he renewed the ap- 
pointment of Hyrcanus to the high priesthood, but without 
any civil power ; while in respect to the more turbulent 
Anstobulus, he resolved to exercise the right of a con- 
queror, by sending him and his two sons to Rome, that they 
might swell the train of his approaching triumph. 

The escape of one of these young men, and afterward 
of the father himself, rekindled the flame of war in Pales- 
tine. But the Romans under Gabinius and the celebrated 
Mark Antony, speedily subdued the hasty levies of Aristo- 
bulus, and completely re-established the ascendency of the 
Republic in all the revolted districts. In the civil war 
which ensued, Antipater, who still directed the affairs of 
the weak-minded Hyrcanus, paid his court so successfully 
to the dominant faction as to obtain for his master the pro- 
tection of Cssar, and fbr himself the procuratorship of 
Judea. Raised to this commanding eminence, he named 
Phasael, his eldest son, governor of Jerusalem, and con- 
fided to the younger, the artful and unscrupulous Herod, 
the charge of Galilee. 

But there still remained an individual belonging to the 
fiimily of Aristobulus, who, having found refuge among the 
Parthians, led a powerful army of that people into Syria, 
and finally invested Jerusalem. The invaders, after obtain* 
ing possession of the city, deprived Hyrcanus of the priest- 
hood and Phasael of his life ; the barlfarian soldiers, mean- 
time, committing pillage on all classes, both within the 
walls and in the adjdamg country. Hexod» warned by his 
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Ie«8 fortunate relative in the capital, had lied to Rome, 
with the view, it ie said^ of recommending the intereste of 
another Aristobuliu, a grandson of Hyrcanna, and brother 
of the beautiful Mariamne, to whom he himeelf was already 
betrothed. Octayius and Antony, howerer, thought it more 
expedient for their rising empire that Herod should wear 
the vassal crown of Ju£a in his own person, rather than 
see it placed on the head of an inexperienced yonth ; and 
as the son of Antipater was about to unite himself with a 
descendant of the Asmonean princes, it was considered that 
the claims of each family would be thereby fully satisfied. 
The reign of Herod, who, to distinguish him from others 
of the same name, is usually called the Great, was no less 
remarkable for domestic calamity than for public peace and 
happiness. Urged by suspicion, he put to death his be* 
loT4^ wife,* her mother, brother, grandfather, undo, and 

* The effeets produced upon the mind ofithe king by the msrder of 
Mariamne aie powerfVilly deacribed by two poetical writers, the aathor 
of the History of the Jews, and the unfintunate Lord Bjrron. " All the 
pamions,'* aaya the fbrmer, " which filled the stormy soal of Herod 
were alike withoat bound : flmn riolent love and Tiolent resentmeot he 
sank into aa Tiolent remorse and despair. Everywhere by day he was 
haunted by the image of the murdered Mariamne ; he called upon her 
name ; he perpetually burst into passionate tears. In Tain he tried 
every dlTersion,— banquetSf leTels, the excitements of society. A sud- 
den peelUeuoe broke out, to which many of the noblest of his oourt, and 
of his own personal ftiends, fell a sacrifice ; he recognised and trembled 
beneath the hand of the avenging Deity. On pretence of hunting, he 
sought out the most melancholy solitude, till the dieorder of his mind 
brought on disorder of body, and he was aetaEed vrith violent inflamma 
lion and pains in the back of his head, which Uid to temporary derange* 
SMDt."— yol.ii.p.90. 



** Oh, Mariamne ! now fbr thee 

The heart for which thou bled'M Is bleeding; 
Eevenge is lost in agony, 

And wild remorse to rage succeeding. 
Oh, Mariamne ! where art thou ? 

Thou canst not hear my Utter pleading : 
Ah, enoldst thou— thou wouldsi panfcm now. 

Though Haav«n were to my pnyer nnhesdlng. 

n. 

"And Is she dead f-«ad did they dare 
Obey my phrensy's jealous raving 1 
My wrath but doomed nnr owa deapair : 
11» swHd that smote dot's o*«r mt waring.^ 
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two sons. Hu palace was the icene of incessant iningaei 
misery, and bloodshed ; his nearest relations being ever the 
chief instruments of his worst sufferings and fears. It 
was, perhaps, to divert his apprehensions and remorse that 
he employed so much of his time in the labours of arclii- 
tectuie. Besides a royal residence on Mount Zion, he 
built a number of citadels throughout the country, and laid 
the foundations of several splendid towns. Among these 
was Cesarea, a station well selected both for strength and 
commerce, and destined to become, under a different govern- 
ment, a place of considerable importance. 

But the impurity of his blood as an Idumean, and his 
undisguised attachment to the religion of his Gentile mas- 
teri, created an obstacle to a complete understanding with 
his subjects, which no degree of personal kindness, or of 
wisdom and munificence in the conduct of public affairs, 
could ever entirely remove. At length he determined on a 
measure which, he hoped, would at the same time employ 
the people and ingratiate himself with the higher classes, 
—the rebuilding of the temple in its former splendour and 
greatness. The lapse of ^ve hundred years, and the ravage 
of successive wars, had much impaired the structure of 
Zerubbabel. As it was necessary to remove the dilapi- 
dated parts of the edifice before the new building could be 
begun, the Jews looked on with a suspicious eye ; appre- 
hensive lest the king, under pretence of doing honour to 
their faith, should obliterate every vestige of their ancient 
sanctuary. But the prudence of Herod calmed their fears ; 
the work proceeded with the greatest regularity, and the 

Bat thoa art cold, my murder'd lore ! 

And this dark bean is vainly etrnving 
For her who soara alone above, 

And leaves my soul unworthy savinf . 

m. 

<* She >B gone, who Bhared my diadem ; 

She sunk, with her my fova enfombinf ; 
I swept that flower flrom Jadah'a stem 

Whose leaves for me alone were blooming ; 
Anf mine *s the guilt, and mine the hell, 

This bosom's desolation dooming ; 
And I have earned those tortures well, 

Which uneoDsumed are still eonamning." 
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nation saw, with the utjnost joy, a fabric of stately archi- 
tecture crowninff the brow of Mount Moriah with glitter- 
ing masses of wiiite marble and pinnacles of gold. Yet 
during this pious undertaking the Jewish monarch main- 
tained his double character; presiding at the Olympic 
games, granting large donations for their support, and even 
allowing himseu to be nominated president of this pagan 
festival.* 

As he advanced towards old age his troubles multiplied* 
and his apprehensions were increased, till, at length, four 
years anterior to the common era of Christianity, Herod 
sank under the pressure of a loathsome disease. He was 
permitted by the Romans so far to exercise the privileges 
of an independent prince as to distribute by will the inherit- 
ance of sovereignty among the more fiivoured of his chil- 
dren; and in virtue of this indulgence he assiffned to 
Archelaus the government of Idumea, Samaria, and Judea, 
while he. bestowed upon Antipas a similar authority over 
Peraa and Galilee. 

But the young princes required the sanction of the Roman 
emperor, whom they both regarded as their liege lord ; and 
wiUi that view repaired to the capital of Italy. The will 
of the Jate king was acknowledged and confirmed by Au- 
gustus, who was morepver pleased to give to Herod Philipi 
their elder brother, the provmces of Auranilus Trachonitis, 
Paoeas, and Batanea. Archelaus, the metropolis of whose 
dominions was Jerusalem, ruled in quality of ethnarch 
about nine years ; but so little to the satisfaction either of 
his master at Rome or of the people whom he was ap- 
pointed to govern, that at the end of this period he was 
summoned to render an account of his administration at 
the imperial tribmml, when he was deprived of his power 
and wealth, and finally banished into Gaul. Judea was 
now reduced to a Roman province, dependent on the pre- 
fecture of Syria, thoagh usually placed under the inspec- 
tion of a subordinate officer, called the procurator or 
governor. Thus the sceptre passed away fix>m Judah, and 
the lawgiver descended from the family of Jacob ceased to 
enjoy power within the confines of the Promised Land. 

No reader can require to be reminded, that it was at this 

* mstory of Uw Jews, vol. ii. p. ^ 
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epoch, in the last year of the reigii of Herod, the Mesriae 
was born, and conveyed into Egypt for security. Tlie 
nnjust and cruel government of Archelans, for which, as 
has just been related, he was stripped of his authority by 
the head of the empire, was probably the cause why the 
holy family did not again take up their residence in Judea, but 
preferred the milder rule of Antipas. When Joseph ** heard 
that Archelaus did reign in Judea in the room of his &ther 
Herod, he was afraid to go thither : notwithstanding, being 
warned of God in a dream, he turned aside into the parts of 
Galilee : and he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth."* 

The first thirty years of the Christisn era did not pass 
away without several insurrections on the part of the Jews, 
and repeated acts of severity and extortion inflicted upon 
them by their stem conquerors. The commotion ezcnted 
by Judas, called the Galilean, is regarded by historians as 
one of the most important of those ebullitions which were 
constantly breaking forth among that^inflammatoiy people, 
not only on account of its immraiate consequences, but for 
the effects produced on the national character, in regard to 
the speculative tenets connected with tribute and submission 
to a heathen government. 

Upon the exile of Archelans, the prefecture of Syria 
was committed to Publius Sulpicius Quirinius. This com- 
mander is mentioned in the Gospel of St. Luke by the 
name of Cyrenius, and is described as the person under 
whom the taxing was first made in that province. Hence 
we may conclude, that the enrolment which took place aft 
the birth of our Saviour was merely a census, comprehend- 
ing the numbers, and perhaps the wealth and station of the 
several classes of the people. 

It was about the twenty-sixth year of our epodi that 

* Matth. It. fi2, 9S. *' Among tbe atrocities wbicb disgraced tbe later 
days of Herod, wliat U called the Maasacre of the Innocents (which took 
place late in the year before, or early in the same year with the death 
of Herod) passed away nnnotieed. The murder of a few children in 
a Tillage near Jernaalem would excite little sensation among such a 
succession of dreadAil eventSf except among the immediate sufferers. 
The Jealousy of Herod against any one who should be born as a king- 
SH 7i/d0a,— the dread that the hi^h religious spirit of the people might be 
PS-excited by the hope of a real Mes8iah,---«s well as the suounary man. 
ner In which he endeavoured to rid himself of the object of his fears, 
are strictly in accordance with tbe relentlessness and decision of bis 
sbaraoter."— ifwtory t^tke Jews, vol. iL p. 106. 
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Pontias Pilate waanomiiuited to the goremment of Jadea. 
Ignorant or indifferent as to the prejvraicee of the Jewi, bs 
loased among them a spirit of the most actiTe resentment, 
by displaying the image of the emperor in Jerusalem, and 
by seizing part of their sacred treasure for the purposes of 
general improvement. As the fiery temper of the inhabit- 
ants drove them, on most occasions, to acts of violence, he 
did not hesitate to employ force in return ; and we find, 
accordingly, that his administration was dSshonoured by 
several acts of military execution directed against Jews and 
Samaritans indiscriminately. His severity towards the 
latter people finally led to lus recall and disgrace about the 
year 36, when Yitellius, the father of the future emperor 
of the same name, presided over the affairs of the Syrian 
province. 

The plan of our work does not permit us to do more than 
allude to the ^reat event which took place at Jerusalem 
under the auspices of Pilate.- We may nevertheless observe, 
that the narrative of the gospel is in strict harmony with 
the character, not only of the time to which it refers, but 
also of all the persons whose acts it describes. The ex- 
pectation of the Jews when Jesus of Nazareth first appeared, 
— their subsequent disappointment and rage, — ^their hatred 
and impatience of the Roman government, — the perplexity 
of the military chief^ — and the motive which at length induced 
him to sacrifice the innocent person who was sisted before 
him, are facts which display the most perfect accordance 
with the tone of civil history at that remarkable period. 

During the troubles which agitated Juflea, the districts 
that owned the sovereignty of Antipas and Philip, namely, 
Galilee and the country beyond the Jordan, enjoyed com* 
parative quiet. The former, who is the Heiod described by 
our Saviour as *< that fi)x," was a person of a cool and rather 
crafty disposition, and might have terminated his long reign 
in peace, had not Herodias, whom he seduced mm m^ 
brother — the second prince just mentioned — ^irritated his 
ambition by pointing to the superior rank of his nephew, 
Herod Agrippa, whom Caligula had been pleased to raise 
to a provmaal throne. Ursed by his vrifo to solicit a simi- 
lar elevation, he presented himself at Rome, and obtained 
an audience of the emperor ; but the successor of Tiberius 
was so little pleased with his conduct on this occasioni 
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tliat he diTMted him of the tetmchjy and baniiliad him 
into Gaul. 

The death of Herod Philip and Ihe degfadation of the 
Galilean tetrarch paved the way for the advancement of 
Agrippa to all the honour and power which had belonged to 
the iamUy of David. He was permitted to reign over the 
whole of Palestine, having onder hie direction the nsual 
number of Roman tioope, which experience hnd proved to 
be necessary for the peace of a provmce at once so remote 
and so turbulenU The only event that disturbed the tran- 
quillity of his government was an insane resolution ex- 
pressed by Caligula to place his own statue in the temple 
of Jerusalem, as an object of respect, if not of positive imd 
direct worship, to the whole Jewish nation. The prudence 
of the Syrian prefect, and the influence which Agrippa still 
.possessed over the mind of his imperial friend, prevented 
the horrors that must have arisen from the attempt to dese- 
crate, in this odious manner, a sanctuaxy deemed most holy 
by every descendant of Abraham. 

But no position could be more difficult to hold with safety 
and reputation than that which was occnined by this He- 
brow prince. He was assailed on the one hand by the 
jealousy of the Roman deputies, and on the other by the 
suspicion of his own countrymen, who could never divest 
themselves of the fear that his foroign educatbn had ren- 
dered him indifferont to the rites of the Mosaical law. To 
satisfy the latter, he sparod no expense in conierrinff mag- 
nificence on the daily service of the temple, while he put 
forth his hand to persecute the Christian church in the 
■persons of St. Peter and James the brother of John. To 
remove every ground of disloyalty firom the eyes of the 
jx>1itical agents who were appointed by Claudius to watch 
ms conduct, he ordered a splendid festival at Cesarea in 
lionour of the new emperor ; on which occasion, when 
arrayed in the most gorgeous attire, certain words of adula^ 
tion reached his ear, not fit to be addressed to a Jewish 
monarch. The result will be best described in the words 
of sacred Scripture : ** And upon a set day Herod, arrayed 
in royal apparel, sat upon his throne, and made an oration 
nnto them. And the people gave a shout, saying, it is the 
^oice of a god, and not of a man. And immemately the 
angel of the Lord smote himi because hegave aot God the 
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rionr ; and he was eaten of wonns, and gave np the ghoet.*'* 
Be left a son and thiee daughters, of ivhom Agrippa, Ber* 
nice, and Dmsilla make a oonspicnone figure towards tiM 
dose of the book of Acts. These eTents took place betweea 
the fortieth and the forty-fifth years of the Christian faith. 

The youth and inexperience of the prince dictated to the 
Roman government the propriety of assuming once more 
the entire direction of Jewish affairs. The prefecture of 
48yria was confided to CasMus Longinus* under whom 
served, as procurator of Judea, Gaspins Fadus, a stem 
though an upright soldier. But the impatience and hatred 
^f t£) people were now inflamed to such a degree, thai 
gentleness and severity were equally unavailing to preserve 
the tranquillity of the country. Impostors appeared on 
«very hand, proclaiming deliverance to the oppressed chil* 
4ren of Jacob, and provoking the more impetuous among 
their brethren to take up arms a^nst the Romans. Various 
conflicts ensued, in which the discipline of the legions hardly 
•ever fiuled to disperse or destroy the tumultuary bands who^ 
under such unhappy auspices, attempted to restore the king* 
4om to Israel. The holy city, which was firom time to time 
heleaguered by both parties, sustained material injury firom 
the furious assaults of pagan and Jew alternately. The 
vredictioiis of its downfall, already circulated among the 
Christians, began to mingle with the shouts of its fanatical 
inhabitants ; and already, even at the accession of AgrippA 
the Second to his limited sovereignty, every thing portended 
that miserable consummation which at no distant period 
closed the temporal scene of Hebrew hope and dominion. 

Every succeeding day witnessed the progi^s of that 
fierocions sect founded on the opinions of Judas the Gaulon* 
Ate, who acknowledged bo sovereign but Jehovah, and who 
constantly denounced as the greatest of all sins those pay* 
ments or services by means of which a heathenish goveran 
ment was supported. In prosecuting their revolutionary 
schemes, they esteemed no man's life dear, and set as little 
▼alue upon their own. Devoted to the priBomles of a 
firantic patriotism, they were content to sacrifice to its claims 
the clearest dictates of humanity and religion ; being at sXk 
times ready to bind themselves by an oath that they woold 

•Aeisstt.tl,l%tt> .^- 

H 
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neither eat nor drink until they had slain the enemy of their 
nation or of their God. This was the school which aup* 
plied that execrable faction, who added tenfold to the mise- 
ries of Jerusalem in the day of her Tisitation, and who 
contributed more than all the legions of Rome to realize the 
bitterness of the corse which was poured upon her devoted 
head. 

A succession of unprincipled governors, who were sent 
forth to enrich themselves on the spoils of the Syrian prov* 
inces, accelerated the crisis of Judea. About the middle 
of the first century the notorl^ous Felix was appointed ta 
die government, who, in the administration of affairs, habit* 
nally combined violence with fraud, sending out his soldier* 
to inflict punishment on such as had not the means or the 
inclination to bribe his clemency. An equal stranger to 
righteousness and temperance, he presented a fine subject 
for the eloquence of St. Paul, who it is presumed, how* 
ever, made the profligate governor tremble, without either 
affecting his reugious principles or improving his moral 
conduct. 

The short residence of Festus procured for the unhappy 
Jews a respite firom oppression. He laboured successfully 
to put down the bands of insurgents, whose ravages were 
inmcted indiscriminately upon foreigners and their ovm 
countrymen ; nor was he less active in checking the ex- 
cesses of the military, so long accustomed to rapine and 
free quarter. Agrippa at the same time transferred the 
seat 0? his ffovernment to Jerusalem, where his presence 
served to moderate the rage of parties, and thereby to post* 
pone the final rupture between the provincials and their 
miperial master. But this brief interval of repose was fol- 
lowed by an increased degree of irritation and fiiry. Florus, 
alike distinguished for his iCvarico and cruelty, and who saw 
in the contentions of the people the readiest means for fiUinc 
his own coffers, connived at the mutual hostility which it 
was his duty to prevent. In this nefarious policy he re- 
ceived the countenance of Cestius Gallos, the prefect of 
Svria, who, imitatinj^ the maxims of his lieutenant, stu^ 
diously drove the natives to insurrection, in order that thehr 
cries for justice might be drowned amid the clash of arms. 

But he forgot that there are limits to endurance even 
•nong the most humble and abject. Unable to support the 
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weight of his tyranny, and gjdled by certain insults directed 
against their faith, the Jewish inhabitants of Cesarea set 
his power at defiance, and declared their resolution to repel 
his injuries bj force. The capital was soon actuated by a 
nmilar spirit, and made preparations for defence. Cestius 
marched to the gates, and demanded an entrance for the 
imperial cohorts, whose aid was required to support the 
garrison within. The citizens, refusing to comply, antici- 
pated the horrors of a siege, when after a few days they 
saw, to their great surprise, the Syrian prefect in fiill 
retreat, canying with him his formidable aimy. Sallying 
firom the dLQTerent outlets with arms in their hands, they 
pursued the fugitives with the usual fury of ftn incensed 
multitude ; and, overtaking their enemy at the narrow pass 
of Bethhoron, th^y avenged the cau^ of independence by 
a considerable slaughter of the legionary soldiers, aiid by 
driving the remainder to an igiUNninious flight. ' 

Nero received the intelligence of this defeat while amus- 
ing- himself in Greece, and immediately sent Vespasian into 
Syria to assume the government, with instructions to restore 
the peace of the province by moderate concessions or by the 
most vigorous warfare. It was in the year sixty-seven 
that this great commander entered Judea, accompanied by 
his son, the celebrated Titus. The result is too well known 
to require details. A series of sanguinary battles deprived 
the Jews of their principal towns one after andther, until 
they were at length shut up in Jerusalem ; the mem and 
final reduction of which compose one of the most aweting 
stories that are anywhere recorded in the annals of th* 
human race. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On the Literature and Religiout Usages of the Ancient 

Hebrews, 



OltMnrity of tbe Saljeet— Lflnming lamed fhmi tlM Levltical College. . 
flelKK^ o^ the Propheto— Music and Poetry— Meaning of tbe term 
Prophecy— niuatrated by Referencea to the Old Tastament and to the 
New— liie Power of Predietioii not confined to thoae bred in tbe 
Scbool»— Kace of Falae Prophats—Their MaUgnity and Deeeil— Mi- 
eaiah and Abab— Charge againat Jeremiah the Prophet— Criterion to 
diatingnish True fVom Falae Propbeta— Tbe Canonical Writings of 
the Prophets— Uteratore of Propbet s— Sobliine Nature of their Com- 
poaitions— Examplea flrom Pralma and Prophetical Writings— Humano 
and liberal Spirit— Caie ttsed to keep alive tbe Knowledge of the Law 
^EtUs arising flrom the Division or Jsrael and Judah— Eara collects 
the Ancient Books— Schools of Prophets similar to Consents— Sciences 
— Astronomy— Division of Time, Days, Months, and Tears— Sabbaths 
and New Moons— Jewish Festivals — ^Paaaover- Pentecost— Feast of 
Tabernacles— Of Tmmpets — Jubilee— Daughters of Zeluphedad— 
Feast of Dedication— Minor Anniversaries— Solemn Character of Be> 
brew Learning— Its easy Adaptation to Christianity— Superior to ths 
Literatare of all other ancient Natioiw. 

TflEEK t8 no subject on which greater obscurity prevails 
than that of the leaming and schooU of the Hebrews prioi 
to their return from the Babylonian captivity. The wise 
institution of Moses, which provided for the maintenance 
of Levitical towns in all the tribes, secured at least an 
hereditary knowledge of the law, including both its civil 
and its spiritual enactments. It is extremely probable, 
therefore, that all the varieties of literary attainment which 
might be deemed necessary, either for the discharge of pro- 
fessional duties or for the ornament of private Hfe, were 
derived from those seminaries, and partook largely of their 
general character and spirit. An examination of the scanty 
remains of that remote period will justify, to a considerable 
extent, the conjecture now made. It will appear that the 
poetry, the etmcs, the* oratory, the music, and even the 
physical science cultivated in the time of Samuel and 
bavid bore a close relation to the original object of the 
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conegea, and were meant to proinote the prin- 
ciplea of reliffion and morality, no lesa than of that smgular 
patriotism which made the Hebrew delight in hii aeparation 
firom all the other nations of the earth. i 

Our attention is first attracted by the sereral allusions 
which are scattered over the earlier books of the Old Tee* 
lament to the schools of the prophets. These were estal^ 
lishments obviousfy intended to prepare young men for 
certain offices analogous to those wluch are discharged in 
our days by the different orders of the cler|nr ; maintained 
in some degree at the public expense ; and placed under the 
superintendence of persons who were distinguished for their 
gravity and high endowments. The principal studies pur- 
sued in these convents appear to have been poetxy and 
music, the elements of which were necessary to the young 
prophet when he was called to take a part in the worship 
of Jehovah. In the book of Samuel we find the pupils per- 
forming on psalteries, tabrets, and harps ; and m the first 
section of the Chronicles it is said that the sons of Asaph, 
of Heman, and of Jeduthan prophesied with harps, wiUi 
psidtories, and with cymbals. For the same reason Miriam 
the sister of Moses is called a prophetess. When preparing 
to chant her song of triumph, upon the destruction of the 
Egyptians at the Red Sea, ^ she took a timbrel in her hand» 
and all the women went out after her with timbrels and 
with dances." 

On a simitar ground is the expression to be interpreted 
when used by St Paul in the eleventh chapter of his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. ^ Every woman praying or 
prophesying with her head uncovered dishonoureth her 
head ;" th^ is, evexy female who takes a part in the devo- 
tions of the Cfaoistian Church,— the supplications and the 
praises,— ought, according to the practice of eastern na> 
tions, to have her face concealed in a veil, as becoming the 
modesty of her sex in a mixed congre^ion. The term 
prophesy, in this instance, must be restricted to the use of 
psalmo^, because exposition or exhortation in public was 
not permitted to the women, who were n6t allowed to speak 
or even to ask a question in a place of worship. Nay, tha 
same apostle applies the title of prophet to those persona 
among the heathen who composed or uttered songs in 
praise of thair gods* In his £i»stle to Titoa he allnaaa to' 
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A» people of Onto in tbeee worde, **one of themeelreiy 
even a prophet of their own, has said, the Cretans were 
always liars.'* And every classical scholar is perfectly 
aware that in the lan^age of paean antiquity a poet ana 
a preset were synonymoas appeUations. 

But the fbnction of the prophet was not confined to tho 
duty of praise and thanksgiving ; it also implied the ahihty 
to expound and enforce the principles of the Mosaical Law« 
He was entitled to exhort and entreat ; and we aceordungly 
find that the greater portion of the prophetical writinga 
eonsist of lemonstrances, rebukes, threateninffs, and expos* 
tulations. In order to be a prophet, in the Hebrew senso 
of the expression, it was not necessary to be endowed with 
the power of foreseeing future events. It is true that tho 
holy men through whom the Almighty thought meet to 
reveal his intentions relative^ to the church, were usually 
selected from the order of piersons now described. But 
there were several exceptions, among whom stood pre- 
eminent the eloquent Daniel and the pathetic Amos. To 
prophesy, therefore, in the later times of the Hebrew com- 
monweaJth meant most generally the explication and en- 
Ibreement of Divine truth--an import of the term which was 
extended into the era of the New Testament, when the 
more recondite sense of the phrase was almost entirely laid 
aside. 

In truth, it should sfeem that even before the di^s of 
Samuel the opinions, or rather perhaps the popular notions 
connected with the name and offices of a prophet, had uih 
dergone some change, and began to point to higher objects. 
Saul, when employed in seeking his father's asses, had 
journeyed so far from home that he despaired of finding 
his way thither ; and when he was come to the land of 
Zaph be said to his servant, ^ Come, and let us return ; 
lest my father leave caring for the asses, and take thought 
lor U8. And he said unto him. Behold now, there is in 
this city a man of God, and he is an honourable man ; all 
that he saith cometh surely to pass : now let us go thither; 
peradventure he can show us our way that we should go. 
Then said Saul to his servant. But, behold, if we go, what 
shall we bring the man ; for the bread is spent in our ves- 
sels, and there is not a present to bring to the man of God : 
what have wel And the servant .answered Sari •«'-»«^ 
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aiki said, Behold, I have here at band the fimrth pert of & 
flAbekel of nlver ; that will I give to the man of God to tell 
as our way. (Befotetime in Israel, when a man went to 
inquiie of God, thus he spake, Come, and let as go to the 
fleer : for he that is now called a prophet was beforetime 
4called a seer.) Then said Saul to his servant. Well said ; 
iBome» let ns go. So they went unto the eity where the 
man of God was."* 

The description of soothsayer whom Saul and his servant 
bad resolved to consult is very common in all lands at a 
certain stage of knowledge and civilization, — a personage 
who, without much reliance on Divine aid, could amuse the 
curiosity of a rustic and perplex his ignorance with an am- 
biguous answer. But the age of Samuel required more 
solid qualifications in the prophets, and hence the term seer 
had already given way to that of expounder or master of 
eloquence and wisdom. The expedient suggested by the 
attendant of the son of Kish was very natural, and quite 
consistent with his rank and habits ; while the easy ac- 
quiescence which he obtained from his master denotes the 
simplicity of ancient times, not less than the untutored state 
of mind in which the future King of Israel had left his pa- 
rent's dwelling. Before he moimted the throne, however, 
he was sent to acquire the elements of learning among the 
sons of the prophets ; whom, in a short time, he accom- 
panied in their pious exercises in a manner so elevated as 
to astonish every one who had formerly known the young 
Benjamite; till then remarkable only for a mild disposition 
and great bodily strength. 

The mental bias towards prediction, which is almost un- 
avoidably acquired by the practice of elucidation and com- 
mentary on a dark text, soon showed itself in the schools 
of the prophets. Many of them, trusting to their own in- 
genuity rather than to the suggestion of the Spirit of Truth, 
ventured to foretel the issue of events, and to delineate the 
future fortunes of nations, as well as of individuals. Hence 
the race of false prophets, who brought so much obloquy 
upon the whole order, and not unfirequently barred against 
the approach of godly admonition the ears of those who 
were actually addressed by an inspired messenger. Nay, 

•19aiiisrits.9i41. 
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It appem that soma of them arrogated the power of real* 
tzing the good or the eril which they were pleated to fore- 
tel ; allowing the people to believe that they were poeeeeaed 
with demons, who enabled them, not only to foresee, bat to 
inthience in no small measure the course of Providence. 
The impression on the mind of Ahab in regard to Micaiah 
leaves no room for doubt that the kinf imagined the prophet 
to be actuated by a malignant feeling towards him. ^ I 
hate him,**, he exclaimed, " for he dow not prophesy good 
concerning me, but evil.** Nor was the conviction that thia 
ungracious soothsayer spoke from his own wishes rather than 
from a divine impulse confined to the Israelitish monarch* 
The messenger who was sent to call Micaiah spake unto 
him, saying, ** Behold now, the words of the prophets de- 
clare good unto the king with one mouth : let tby word, I 
pray thee, be like the word of one of them, and speak that 
which is good.*** 

When we consider the uncertainty which must have 
attended all predictions, where the wishes or feelings of the 
prophet could give a different expression to the purposes of 
God, we cannot any longer be suiprised at the neglect with 
which such announcements were frequently treated by those 
to whom they were addressed. It is remarkable, too, that 
one prophet did not possess the gift of ascertaining the truth 
or sincerity of another who mi^t declaro that he spoke in 
the name of God ; and hence there were no means of deter- 
nuning the good frdth of this order of men, except the gene- 
ral evidence of a pious character, or the test of a successful 
experience. For examplej when Jeremiah proclaimed the 
approaching fall of Jerusalem, the other prophets were 
among the first to oppose him, saying, ** Thou shalt surely 
die : why hast thou prophesied in the name of the Lord that 
this house shall be uke Shiloh, and this city shall be deso- 
late without ah inhabitant?'* The princes of Judah as- 
sembled in the Temple to hear the charge repeated against 
this fearless minister ; when again " spake the priests and 
the prophets unto the princes, and to all the people, saying. 
This man is worthy to die ; for he hath prophesied against 
this city, as ye have heard with your ears.'* 

It is worthy of notice, too» that the prediction which gav* 

•IKlDgsxxiLS^lt. 
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m mn^ ofienee was cooditioiial and eontiiu[«iit, and that 
Jeremiah) accordingly, incurred the hazard of suffering th« 
severe paniahment due to a false prophet ; because if the 
people had turned from their sins the &te of their capital 
and nation would have been protracted. ** The Lord sent 
me to prophesy against this house, and against this city, all 
the words that ye hare heard. Therefore now amend your 
ways and your doings, and obey the voice of the Lord your 
God ; and the Lord will repent him of the evil that he hath 

Eronounced against you. As for me, behold, I am in your 
and ; do with me as seemeth good and meet unto you : but 
know ye for certain, that, if ye put me to death, ye shall 
surely bring innocent blood upon yourselves, and upon this 
«ity, and upon the inhabitants thereof; for of a truth the 
Lord hath sent me unto you, to speak all these words in 
your ears.'** 

The decision of the princes was more equitable than the 
accusation adduced by the priests and prophets; for ae* 
eording to the law of Moses no man could be punished for 
predicting the most calamitous events, provided he perse* 
▼ered in the assertion that he spoke in the name of Jehovah. 
The divine legislator denounced the penalty of death 
against every prophet who should speak in the name of any 
fiftlse god, or who should speak in the name of Jehovah that 
which he was not commanded to speak ; but, in regard to 
the latter offence, the guilt could only be substantiated by 
the failure of the prophecy. " And if thou say in thine 
heart, how shall we know the word which the Lord hath 
not spoken t When a prophet speaketh in the name of the 
Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the 
thing which the Lord hath not spoken, but Uie prophet hath 
spoken it presumptuously."! 

It is obvious, however, that in all cases where a con- 
dition was imphed, the fulfilment of the prediction could not 
be regarded as essential to the establishment of the pro- 
phetic character. The capture of Jerusalem produced the 
most undeniable testimony to the inspiration of Jeremiah, 
as well as to the sincerity of his expostulation ; yet it ia 
well known that his motives did not escape suspicion, and 

•Jw.xxvL8-ia. tDwtzvUi.81,SS. 
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that hif memory wms loaded bj many of hie eoantrymeB 
with the charge of having favoured the Chaldeans. 

It may not appear out of place to inform the young 
reader that the prophete whose writings are contained in 
the Old Testament are in number sixteen, and usually di- 
vided into two classes, the greater and the minor, according 
to the extent 'of their works and the importance of their sub- 
ject. Of the fonner, Isuah, who may be regarded as the 
ehie^ began to prophesy niMler Uzsiah, and continued till 
the first year of Manasseh. Jeremiah flourished a few 
years before the great captivity, and lived to witness the 
fulfilment of his own predictions. £zekiel, who had been 
carried into the Babylonian territory some time before the 
luin of his native country in the da^s of Zedekiah, began 
to perform his office among the Jewish captives in the land 
of the Chaldees, in the fifth year after Jehoiakim was made 
prisoner. Darnel, the youngest of the four, was only 
twelve years of age when he was involved in the miseriee 
of conquest, and reduced to the condition of a dependant 
at a foreign court. 

Among the twelve minor prophets, Jonas, Hosea, Amos, 
and Micah preceded the destruction of the kingdom of 
Israel. Nahum and Joel appeared between that catastrophe 
and the captivity of Judah. Habakkuk, Obadiah, and 
Zephaniah lived at the time when Jerusalem was taken, 
and during part of the captivity. Haggaiv Zecharias, and 
Malachi, Uie last of the whole, prophesied after Uie return 
finmi Babylon. 

But our business is rather with the literature of the 
prophets at laree than with the special functions of the few 
mdividuals of their body who were commissioned by Heaven 
to reveal the secrets of future time. Of the firuits of their 
raofessional study we have fine examples preserved in the 
Psalms of David and the Proverbs of Solomon ; the former* 
a collection of sacred lyrics composed for the worship of 
Jehovah ; the latter, a compend of practical wisdom, suf •» 
gested by an enlightened experience, and expressed in 
lenffuoge equally striking for its divine truth and rare aim* 
pticity. 

In early times the dictates of moral philosophy are 
enounced in short sentences, the result of much thought^ 
and of which the effect is usually heightened by the intro« 
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daction of a jodiciociii mtithesii botli in the MDtiinent and 
the expression. The apothems ascribed to the wise men 
-of Greece belong to this kind of composition ; being ex- 
tremely Talnable to a rode people who can profit by the 
Ihiits of reasoning without being able to attend to its rorms, 
«nd deposite in their minds a asefiil precept, unencnmbered 
with the arguments by means of which its soundness might 
be preyed. The books which bear the name of Solomon 
are distinguished aboye all others for the sage yiews that 
they exhibit of human life, and for the sensible maxims ad- 
dressed to all conditions of men who haye to encounter its 
manifold perils — preying a guide onto the feet and a lamp 
vnto the path. 

In no respect does the Hebrew nation appear to greater 
adyantage than when yiewed in the light of their sublime 
compositions. Nor is this remark confined simply to the 
style or mechanism of their writings, which is neyerthe* 
less allowed by the best judges to possess many merits ; 
but may be extended more especially to the exalted nature 
of their subjects, — ^the works, the attributes, and the pur- 
poses of Jehoyah. The poets of pagan antiquity, on the 
other hand, excite by their descriptions of divine things our 
ridicule or disgust. £yen the most approved of their order 
exhibit repulsive images of their deities, and suggest the 
grossest ideas in connexion with the principles and enjoy- 
ments which prevail amonc the inhabitants of Olympus. 
But the contemporaries of David, inferior in many thiiiga 
to the ingenious people who listened to the strains of Homer 
and of yiTgilf are remarkable for their elevated conceptions 
of the^Supreme Bein? as the Creator and Governor of the 
world, not less than for the suitable terms in which they 
give utterance to their exalted thoughts. 

In no other country but Judea, at that early period, were 
«nch sentiments as the following eithef expressed or felt. 
^ O Jehovah, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth, thou that hast set thy glory above the heavens! 
V/hien I consider thy heavens,- the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained ; what is man, 
that l^ou art mindful of him, or the son of man, that thou 
yisitest himl Bless Jehovah, O my soul. O Lord my 
God, thou art very great, and art clcrthed with honour and 
najesty ! Thou ooverest thyself with light as with a gap> 
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ment, and ttntcliest out the heaTens libs a cartain : who 
layeth the heams of hia chambers in the watera, who makeUi^ 
the cloada hia chariot, and walketh upon the win^e of the 
wind ! Blesa Jehovah, O my soul, and all that u within 
me, blesa his holy name. Bless Jehovah, O my soul, and 
Ibrget not all his benefits ; who forgiveth all thine ini- 
quities ; who healeth all thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy 
life from destruction ; who crowneth thee with loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercies. Jehovah is merciful and gracious^ 
alow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. He hath not dealt 
with us a&r our sins, neither rewarded us according to our 
iniquities. For as the heaven is high above the earth, so 

Seat is bis mercy toward them that fear him. For he 
koweth our frame, he remembereth that we arc dust." — 
« Lord, thou hast searched me and known me : thoa 
knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, thou under- 
atandest my thoughts long before. Thou art about my bed. 
and about my paUi, and art acquainted with all my ways.. 
Whither shall I go from thy spirit, or whither shall I flee* 
from thy presence 1 If I ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there ; if I go down to the dwelling of the departed, thour 
art there also. If I take the vrings of the morning andi 
abide in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shsJl thy 
hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say,, 
surely the darkness shall cover me, even the night shall be- 
turned into day. Yea, the darkness is no darkness with* 
thee, but the night shineth as the day : the darkness and the^ 
light are both sSike to thee." 

A similar train of lofty conception pervades the writings^ 
of the prophets. >* Who hath measured the waters in the- 
hollow of his hand, and meted out the heavens with a span, 
and comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, and' 
weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance T 
Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are- 
counted as the small dust of the balance ; he taketh up the* 
isles as a very little thing. It is he that sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grass-- 
hoppers. Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath 
created these things, wha bringeth out their host by num- 
ber : he calleth them all by names, by the greatness of his 
might, for that he is strong in power, no one faileth. Hast 
thou not known, hast thou, not heard, that the everlasting 
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God, the LoTd, the Cfeator of the ends of the eaith, fthiteth 
not, neither is weary 1 There is no eeaidung of lueunder- 
standing." 

The foUowmg quotation firom the same inspired author is 
very striking, inasmuch as the troth oontained in it is 
founded upon an enlarged view of the Divine ffovemmenty 
and directly pointed against that insidious Manicheisni, 
which, originating in the East, has gradually infected the 
religious opinions of a large portion of mankind. light 
was imaged to proceed from one soniee, and daikMss 
iirom another ; all good was traced to one being, and all evil 
was ascribed to a hostile and antagonist principle. Spirit* 
pure and happy, arose from the former ; while matter, with 
its foul propensities and jarring elements, took its rise from 
the latter. But Isaiah, guided by an impulse which super* 
sedes the inferences of the profoundest philosophy, Uina 
speaks concerning the God of the Hebrews : — " I am the 
Lord, and thero is none else ; there is no God besides me. 
I form the lieht, and create darkness; I make peace and 
create evil ; I, the Lord, do all these things.** 

But it is not only in such sublimity of language and ex* 
alted imagery that the literaturo of the Hebrows surpasses 
the writings of the most learned and ingenious portion of the 
heathen world. A distinction not less remarkable is to be 
found in the humane and compassionate spirit which ani* 
mates even the earliest parts of the sacred volume^ com- 
posed at a time when the manners of all nations were still 
unrofined, and the softer emotions wero not held in honour. 
** Blessed is he who considereth the poor and needy ; the 
Loid will deliver him in the time of trouble. The Lord 
will preserve him and keep him alive ; he shall be blessed 
upon earth, and thou wilt not deliver him into the will of 
his enemies. The Lord will strensthen him upon the bed 
of languishing ; thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness." 

We shall in vain seek for instances of such a benign and 
liberal feeling in the volumes of the most enlightened of 
pagan writers, whether poets or orators. How beautifully 
does the following observation made by Solomon contrast 
with the cpntempt expressed by Horace for the neat bodj 
of his countrymen : — *^ He that desptseth his nei^boor sin* 
neth ; but he that hath mercy on the poor happy is ho. He 
that oppresseth the poor leproeehedi his Manr.** 
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Ammiff the ImeKtes then wu no distinction as to lite* 
nry priTilege or philosophical sectarianism. There was no 
profene vulgar in the chosen people. The stores of Divine 
Knowledge were open to ail alike. The descendant of Jacob 
beheld in every member of his tribe a brother, and not a 
master ; one who in all the respects which give to man dig* 
nity and self-esteem was his equal in the strictest sense of 
the term. Hence the noble flame of patriotism which glowed 
in all the Hebrew institutions before the people became cor* 
rupted by idolatry and a too frequent intercourse with the 
surrounding tribes ; and hence, too, the still more noble 
spillt of fraternal affection which breathed in their ancient 
law, their devotional writers, and their prophets. 

It is worthy of remark, that in order to prevent any part 
of the sacred oracles frt>m becoming obsolete or falling into 
obliyion, the inspired lawgiver left an injimctum to leaid the 
books which l^ar his name, in the hearing of all the people, 
at the end of every seven years at farthest. " And Moses 
wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priests, the sons 
of Levi, which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and 
unto all the elders of Israel. And Moses commanded them, 
sajring. At the end of every seven years, in the solemnity 
of the year of release, in the feast of tabernacles, when all 
Israel is come to appear before the Lord thy God in the 
place which he shall choose, thou shalt read this law before 
all Israel in their hearing. Gather the people together, men, 
and women, and children, and thy stranger that is within 
thy gates, that they may hear, and that they may leazn, and 
fear the Lord your God, and observe to do ail the words of 
this law : and that their children which have not knovm 
any thing may hear, and learn to fear the Lord your God, 
as long as ye live in the land whither ye go over Jordan to 
possess it.*'* 

The value of the LeviUcal institution, whence originated 
the schools of the prophets, will be the most highly ap|>r^ 
dated by those readers who have noted the evils which arose 
from* its suppression among the ten tribes, and finally, in 
the kinsdom of Judah itself. The separation of the Israel- 
ites under Jeroboam led, in the first instance, to a' defection 
from the Mosaic ritual, and, in the end, to the establishment 

*]>«atnzi.9-14 
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of a rival wonhtp, — a rerolutimi which compeDed all th« 
LoTitas who remained attached to the primitive faith to de- 
sert such of their cities as belonged to the revolted tribes, 
and to seek an asylum among their brethren who acknow* 
lodged the successor of Solomon. Hence the reign of idol- 
atry and that total neglect of the law which disgraced the 
government of the new dynasty ; though it must be granted, 
3iat with a view to peipetoate their relationship to th* 
ftther of the faithful, the people preserved certain copies 
of the Pentateuch, even after the desolation of their land and 
the complete extinction of their political independence. 

It is more surprising to find, tnat even among the ortho- 
dox Hebrews at Jerusalem the law sank into a gradual 
oblivion ; insomuch that in the days of Jehoshajj^t, the fifth 
from Pavid, it was found necessary to appoint a special 
commission of Levites and priests to revive the knowledge 
of its holy sanctions in all piurts of the country. ^ And they 
taught in Judah, and had the book of the law of the Lord 
with them, and went about throughout all the cities of 
Judah, and taught the people.*** 

At a later period, after a succession of idolatioas princes, 
the neglect of the Mosaical writings became still more gene- 
ral, till at length the very manuscript, or hook of the law, 
wMch used to be read in the ears of thecongregation^ could 
nowhere be found. Josiah, fimied for his- piety and atten- 
tion to the ceremonies of the nati<mal religum, gave orders 
to repair the Temple for the worship of Jehovah ; on which 
occasion, Hilkiah, the high-priest, found the precions record 
in the house of the Lord, and sent it to the king.f A mo- 
mentary xeal bound the people once more to the belief and 
usages of their ancestors ; but the example of the profiuia 
or careless sovereigns who afterward filled the throne of 
Josiah plunffed the country once more into guilt, obliterat- 
ing all recollection of the divine statutes, at least as a code 
of public law. The captivity throws a temporary cloud 
over the Hebrew annals, and prevents us from tracing be- 
yond that point the progress of opinion on this interesting 
subject. But upon the return from Babylon a new era 
commences ; and we now observe the same people, who in 
their prosperity were constantly deviating into the grossest 

• t Clinideks xvfi. «. t > Kings xxii. t. 
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mpentitloiu and mo«C eontemptiUe idoUtxy, lemaikable lor 
a riffid adherence to the ritual of Moees, and for a severe 
intolerance towards aU who questioned its heavenly origin 
or its universal. obligation. Ezra is understood to have 
charged himself with the dutj of collecting end arranginff 
the manuscripts which had survived the desolation inflicted 
upon his country by the arms of Assyria, at the same time 
substituting for the more ancient characters usually known 
as the Samaritan the Chaldean alphabet, to which his fol- 
lowers had now become accustomed. From these notices, 
however, which respect a later period, we return to the more 
primitive times immediately succeeding the era of the com- 
monwealth.. 

We have ascribed the cultivation of sacred knowledge to 
the schools of the prophets, without having been able to 
tiaoe very distinctly the institution of these seminaries to the 
Levitical colleges, the proper fountains of the national lite- 
rature. In the days of Samuel, it would appear that the 
necessity of certain subordinate establishments had been ad- 
mitted, m order to supply a class of persons qualified to 
instruct such of the people as lived at a distance fipom the 
cities of the Invites. The rule of the prophetical schools 
seems to have borne some resemblance to that of the better 
description of Christian convents in the primitive aces, en- 
joining abstinence, and labour, together with an miplicit 
obedience to the authority of their superiors. The clothing, 
also, it may be presumed, was humble, and somewhat pecu- 
liar. A rough gannent fastened with a ffirdle round^the 
loins is alluded to by Zechariah ; while the impression made 
on the courtiers at Ramoth-gilead by the appearance of one 
of the sons of the prophets sent thither by Elisha would lead 
us to the same conclusion. " Wherefore," said they, ^* came 
this mad fellow to thee V* Nor is it without reason that 
some autiiOTs have attributed the oondiitt of the children 
who mocked Elisha to the uncouthness of his dress and to 
the wuit of a covering for his head. Be this as it may, 
there is\ no doubt that from the societies now mentioned 
sprang the most distinguished men who adorned the hap? 
piest era of the Jewish church. 

Were we allowed to form a judgment from the few inci- 
dents recorded in the books of the Kings, we should con- 
clude that tiie aooompUshment of wnting was not very 
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mmtnl among the lubjecU of Dsvid and SokMDon. It i« 
mgenioosly conjactared by Miebaelis, that Joab» the captain 
of the hoat, and siater'i son of the inspiied monaich nini* 
ael^ eoold not handle the pen ; else he would not, for the 
pnrpoee of conoeahng from the bearer the real <Anect for 
which he was sent, have foond it neeeasaiy to tax his iag^ 
nnity by patting the Tory sospidoiis detail of Uriah's death 
into the month of a mesaenger to be deliTered Terbally to 
the king. He woold at once have written to him that the 
doToted man was killed.* 

Aa to science in its higher braoehes» we cannot expect 
any proofii of eminence among a secluded people, derotedy 
as the Hebmws were, to the pursuits of agncnhure and the 
feeding of cattle. Solomon, indeed, is said to have been 
acquainted with all the productions of nature, firom the 
cedar of Libanns to the hyssi^ on the wall ; and we may 
readily believe, that the curiosity which distinguished lus 
temper would find some gratification in the researches of 
natural history, — the first study of the opening mind in the 
earliest stage of social life. But astronomy had not ad- 
vanced fiirtber than to present an interesting subject of con- 
templation to the pious mind, which could only regard the 
finnament as a smooth surface spread out like a curtain, or 
bearing some resemblance to the canopy of a spacious tent. 
The schools of the prophets, we may presume, were still 
stisanjpers to those profound calculations which determine 
the distance, the magnitude, and the periodical revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies. Even the sages of Chaldea, who 
boaat a more ancient civilization thim ia claimed by the 
Hebrews, satisfied themselves with a few fiicts which they 
had not learned to generalize, and sometimes with con jeo- 
toraa which had haraly any relation to a fixed principle or 
m acientific object. I«ong after the leicn of iJavid, these 
wise men had not distinguished the study of the stars firom 
the dreams of astrology. 

The first application of astrqpomical principle is to the 
d^vialon of time, as marked out by the periodical movements 
of the heavenly bodies. The Hebrews combined in their 
calculations a reference to the sun and to the moon, so as 
to avail themselves of the natural measure supplied by each. 

*S8amatlzl.l8»ak Coinmwt«riMi<»La^niofMose%v<.tp^<Wi 
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Tlieb yevr leootdingly was ImiiMrftfy eomnstiii^ of twehw 
Iniiar monthi, with an inteicalalioa to make the whole 
agree wkh Uie annaal coone of the smi. The year was 
luither distmgniihed ae being either oomnum or ecclenaa- 
tioaL The former began at the autmnnal equinox, the 
seaeon at -which they imagined the world was created; 
while the latter, by Invine appointment, commenced about 
■Iz months earlier, the period when their &tfaen were de- 
Ihrered from the thraldom of Egypt. Their^nonths always 
began with the new moon ; and before the captivity they 
were merely named according to their order, the first, 
second, third, and mo on down to the twelfth. But upon 
their letura they used the terms which they found emj^oyed 
in Babylon, according to the following series :— 

NiflSB* Mnvh. 

Zif^orQur.... ApriL 

(Kran • May. 

Tamiu June. 

Ab July. 

Elol August. 

Ethanim, or Tisri September. 

Bnl, or Mareahuan October. 

Chtoleu November. 

Tebeth December. 

Sebat January. 

Adar Ftbnarj, 

One-half of these months consisted of thirty days, the 
other of twenty-nine, alternately, making in ril three hun- . 
dred and fifty-four. To supply the eleven days and six 
houra which were deficient, they introduced eveiy second 
year an additional month of twenty-two days, and every 
fourth year one 'of twenty-three days ; by which means 
they approached as nearly to the true measure as any other 
nanon had attained till the establishment of the Gregorian 
calendar. 

The Hebrews divided the space from sunrise to sunset 
hito twelve equal parts, and hence the hoiin of their day 
varied in length according to the season of the year. For 
example, when the sun rose at five and set at seven, an 

* Maaa was sometimes caUed Abib, as descriptive of tbe state of 
vegetation in tliat moDtb,— the earing of tlw eorn and tlie hlnomlng oT 
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hflor iwnta ine d ■evanty minaiw ; bat wbon it tcwe «t Mven 
and set at fi^e, the hour was leduoed to fifty minutea, and 
ao oa in proportion to the duration of the time that the mm, 
was abo^ the horizon. A iimilar rule applied to the 
night, which was likewise divided into twelve equal 
portions. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the observations 
now made apply rather to the acquirements of the Jews 
after their return from the East, than to the mora simple 
condition in which they appear under their judges and 
prophets. 

Next to the learning of this eaily period, the reader of 
the sacred history will have his cariosity excited in regard 
to the time, the place, and the manner of religiotts woi&p. 
When the Israelites had obtained possession of the Holy 
Land, and distributed the territoiy among their tribes, the 
tabernaicle, or ambalatoiy temple, was placed at Shiloh, a 
town in the possession of Ephraim. To that sacred n^ 
tfeat the Hebrews wore wont to travel at the three great 
festivals, to accomplish the service enjoined by their law. 

But it appears that a more ordinary kind of religious 
duty was performed at certain stations within the several 
tribes, in the intervals between the stated feasts iqipointed 
for the whole nation ; having some reference, it is probable* 
to the periodical return of the Sabbath and new moons. 
For this purpose the people seem to have repaired to high 
places, where they might more readily perceive the lunar 
crescent, and give utterance to their customary expreaion 
of gratitude and joy. This species of adoration was con- 
nived at rather than authorized by the priests and Levites, 
who found it impossible to check altogether the propensity 
of the multitude to perform their worship on the high hiU 
and under the green tree. Samuel, the prophet and judge, 
saw the expediency on one occasion of building an altar 
unto the Lord on Ramah, which is called the High Place ; 
and in the reign of Solomon the same practice was con* 
tinned, ** because there was no house built unto the name 
of the Lord until those days."* 

It is diflicnlt to determine with precision at what epoch 
the Hebrews first formed those meetings or congregations 

* 1 Klogs iS. S. 
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lAach are called ejiiagogoe9,*-a aaffie afterward move fi»- 
qaently applied to the buildings in which they conycined. 
The ear lieat aUiuion to them is found in the aeTenty-fimrth 
Psalm, where the writer, describing the haroe committed 
by the Assyrians, lemariu, " they have burnt up all the 

Snagogues of God in the land." We might infer, finom 
is statement alone, that such edifices were common before 
the Babylonian captivity ; but we are supplied withammw 
direct proof in the woids of St. James, who infinms us, 
that ** Moses of old time hath in every ci^ them that preach 
him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath-day.*** 

The duty in these places, which was confined to prayer 
and exposition, was performed by that section of the Ijevites 
who are usually denominated scribes ; the higher office of 
sacrifice, the scene of which was first the tabernacle and 
afterwaid Uie temple, being confined to the priests, the sons 
of Aaron. Perhaps in remote places, where the population 
was small, the inhabitants met in the house of the Levite, 
a conjecture which derives some plausibility horn an af- 
fecting incident mentioned in the second book of the Kings. 
When the son of the woman of Shunem died, *< she calfod 
«nto her husband and said, send me, I pray thee, one of the 
young men, and one of the asses, that I may pin to the 
man of God. And he said, wherefore wilt thou go 1 it is 
neither new moon nor Sabbath." It is reasond^e to con* 
dude, that on these days it was customary to repair to the 
dwelling of the holy man for religious purposes. 

We have already alluded to the fact, that at the first set- 
tlement of the Promised Land the tabernacle was estab- 
lished in Shiloh, a village in Ephraim, at that time the most 
numerous and powerful of all the tribes. The pro&nity or 
disobedience of the people in this district led to the removal 
of the Divine presence, the symbols of which were com- 
manded to be deposited in Jerusalem. ** Go ye," says the 
prophet Jwefluah, ** unto my place which was in Shiloh, 
where I set my name at the first ; and see what I did to it 
for the wickedness of my people Israel." Hence the ori- 
gin of the feud which subsisted so long between Ephraim and 
Judah, and afterward between the Jews and Samaritans, in 
regards the spot where Jehovah ought to be worshipped. 

*Aolszv.Sl. 
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Eaeb laid daim to « Divine appointmenl ; nMther iroold 
yield to the other <Mr hold the ali^hteet interooune in their 
adoration of the tame freat Being ; and the qneatton r^ 
mained aa for aa ever from beinff determined vhen the Ro» 
mans finally cut down all diatinctiona by their ▼ictorkms arma» 

Oar limits will not pcmlit us to ipdulge in a ninnto ao^ 
eoant of the Jewish festivals. Still the three great insti- 
tations at which all the males of the Hebrew nation were 
commanded to appear before Jehovah are so fineqaentiy 
mentioned in the history of the Holy Land, that we most 
take leave to specify their general objects. The least of 
the Passover, comprehendmg that of unleavened bread* 
commemorated the signal deliverance of this wonderful 
people from the tyranny of Pharaoh. It was to be kept 
upon the fifteenth day of the first month, to last seven days, 
and to begin, as all their festivals began, the evening helm 
at the gmng down of the sun. 

The reader will attend to the distinction lust Btated--4h# 
beginning and end of their sacred days. The celebration 
of the ordinary Sabbath, indeed, commenced on the eve* 
ning of Friday, and torminatod at the going down of the 
sun on Saturday. ** From even unto even shall ye celebrato 
your Sabbaths.*' But the Jews, in the concluding period 
of their government, had innovated so fiur on the Mosaical 
institution as to prohibit the passover from being oboerved 
on Monday, Wednesday, or Friday, and to appoint the cele- 
bration of it on the following day. The year in which our 
Lord suffered death tins great annual foast fell on a Fri- 
day — beginning, as already stated, at sunset on Thursdmr 
evening — and the Redeemer accordingly, who came to fulu 
all righteousness, ale the paschal supper with his disdplea 
on the evening of Thursday. Yet the Jews, we find from 
the evangelical narrative, were not to observe that rite till 
the following evening ; and hence, the early part of Friday 
being the preparation, they would not go into the judgment 
hall '* lest they should be defiled, but that they might eat 
the passover" after the floing down of the sun. For the 
same reason they besought Pilate that the bodies might be 
removed; intimating that the day which was to beffin at 
sunset was to them a high day, being in fact not only the 
Sabbath, but also the paschal feast, both extremely solemn 
in the estimation of every true Iiraelito, 
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On the grnmnd now stated ie easily explained the appa- 
Tent discrepancy between the account given by St. John and 
that of the other Eyangetists. They tell us that our Loid 
celebrated the passover on Thursday ereningr, the first day 
of the yearly festival ; whereas the beloved disciple relates, 
that the next morning was still the preparation of that 
ordinance which was to be observed by the whole nation 
the ensuing night. Both statements are perfectly correct; 
only our Saviour adhe^sd to the day fixed by the original 
institution, while the priests and lawyers followed the rule 
established by the Sanhedrim, which threw tiie festival a 
day after its proper time. 

The proper preparation indeed of eveiy festival began 
only at thrae o'clock, called by the Hebrews the ninth 
hour, and continued till the close of the day, or the disap- 
pearance of the sun. It was at that hour, accordingly, 
that the Jews entreated the governor to take down the 
bodies from the cross ; holding it extremely improper that 
any token of a curse or capital punishment should meet 
their eyes while making ready to kill the paschal lamb. 

The Feast of Pentecost was an annual offering of grati- 
tude to Jehovah for having blessed the land with increase. 
It took pl<u» fifty days uter the passover, and henee the 
origin of its name in the Greek version of our Scriptures. 
Another appellation was applied to it— the Feast of Weeks 
—for the reason assigned by the inspired lawgiver. 
** Seven weeks shalt thou number unto thee ; beginning to 
number the seven weeks from such time as thou puttest the 
sickle to the com. And thou shalt keep the feast of weeks 
unto the Lord thy God with a tribute of a free-will offering 
of thine hand, in the place which Jehovah shall choose to 
placb his name there. And thou shalt remember that thou 
wast a bondman in Egypt.''* 

This was a very suitable celebration in an agricultural 
society, where joy is always experienced upon the gathering 
in of the fruits of the earth. The Hebrews were espe- 
cially desired on that happy occasion to contrast their 
improved condition, as freemen reaping their own lands, 
with the miserable state from which they had been rescued 
by the good providence of Jehovah. The month of Mav 

*I>oiiL.xvLO— 19. 
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witneMed the lunrast-himia of all PalMtine in the dayi of 
Moflosy as wen as in the present times ; and no sooner was 
the pleasant toil of filling their bams completed, than all 
the males repaired to the noly city widi the appointed tiibato 
in their hands, and the son^ of praise in their mouths. 
Jewish antiquaries inform us, that Uiere was combined with 
this eucharistical service a commemmration of the wonders 
which took place at Mount Sinai, when the Lord conde- 
scended to pronounce his law in the ears of his people* 
The history of our own religion has suppUed a greater 
event, which at once supeisedes the j»ous recollections of 
the Hebrew, and touches the heait of the Christian wor> 
shmer' with the feeling of a more enlightened gratitude. 

The termination of the vintage was mailed with a 
nmilar expression of thanksgiving, uttered by the assem- 
bled tribes in the place which had received the ** Name of 
Jehovah ;" the visible manifestation of his presence and 
power. The precept for this observance is given in the 
following tenns :~^^ On the fifteenth day of the seventh 
month, when ye have gathered in the fruit of the land, ye 
shall keep a feast unto the Lord seven days. And ye shall 
take unto you, on the first day, the boughs of goodly 
tvees, branches of palm-trees, and the boughs of thick trees 
and willows of the brook ; and ye shall rejoice before the 
Lord your God seven days. Ye shall dwell in booths seven 
days, that your generations may know that I made the 
children of Israel to dwell in booths when I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt" 

This festival was of the most lively and animated de- 
scription, celebrated with a joyous heart, and under the 
canopy of heaven, in a most detightfiil season of the year. 
If more exquisite music and more gracefol dances accom- 
panied the gathering in of the grapes on the banks of the 
CephiBUS, the Ubret and the viol and the harp, which 
sounded around the walls of the sacred metropolis, were 
not wanting in sweetness and gayety ; and, instead of the 
franUc riot of satyrs and bacchanals, the rejoicing was 
chastened by the solenm religious recollections vnth which 
it was associated, in a manner remarkably pleasmg and 
piiotnresque.* ^ , 

The Feast of Trumpets had a referance to the mode 

• BMovy or dM Jemt^nLl p. ». 
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pnctiMd by many of the ancicnU for smioiiiicing tht 
eommenccmeiit of mmom and epochs. The begiiuuDg of 
9ftarr month wm made Imown to the inhabitants of Jenisa* 
km Vy the aoimd of maaical inatrumente. " Blow up the 
trampet in the new moon, in the time appointed, on our 
eoiemH fcast-day : for this was a statute for Israd, a law of 
Ae God of Jacob." As the first day of the moon in Sep- 
tember was the begfauiing of the civil year, the festiyity 
was greater and more solemn than on other occasions. 
The ▼oioe of the trumpets waxed loader than Usual, and 
the public mind was instructed by a grave assurance from 
tiie month of the proper officer, that a^iother year was 
added to the age of the world. ^ In the seventh month, 
m the first day of the month, shall ye have a Sabbath, a 
memorial of blowing of trumpets, an holy convocation. Ye 
shall do no servile work therein ; but ye shall offer an offer- 
ingmade by fire unto the Lord."* 

We have already alluded to the jubilee which occurred 
periodically after the lapse of forty-nine years, or, as the 
Jews were wont to express it, aner a week of Sabbaths. 
The benevcdent uses of this most generous institution are 
known to every reader, more especially as they respected 

S)rsonal freedom and the restoration of lands and houses, 
rest care was taken by the Jewish legielator to prevent an 
accumulation of property in one individual, or even in one 
tribe. Nor was his anxiety less to prevent the alienation 
of land, either by sale, mortgage, or marriage. With tMs 
view we find him enacting a rule, suggested by the case of 
the daughters of Zelophedad, who had been allowed to 
become heirs to their frither, of which the object was to 
p erpe tu ate the possession of landed estates^witlun the limits 
of each particular tribe. The heads of the chief families 
of Manasseh, to which community the young women 
belonged, came before Moses and the Pnnces of Israel, 
when, after reminding these dignitaries of the fact just 
mentioned, they said, ** If they be married to any of the 
sons of the other tribes, then shall their inheritance be taken 
from the inheritanee of our fathers, and shall be put to the 
inheritance of the tribe whereunto they are received ; so 
•ball it be taken firom the lot of our inheritance* And when 

• Lev. xm. 94, S5. 
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iJie jabOee of the children of Iflrael shall be, then afaall their 
inheritance be put onto the inheritance of the tribe where- 
unto they are received : so shall their inheritance be taken 
aieay from the inheritance of the tribe of oar fitthers." 

To this judicioos remonstrance Moses gsTe the following 
answer : — *' This is the thing which the Lord doth command 
concerning the daughters of Zelophedad ; let them marry to 
whom they think best ; only to the fiunily of the tribe of their 
father shall they marry. And every daughter that possess- 
eth an inheritance shalT be wife unto one of the family «f 
the tribe of her father, that the children of Israel may enjoy 
every man the inheritance of his fathers. Nather shall 
the inheritance remove from one tribe to another tribe ; hot 
every cme of the tribes of the children of Israel shall keep 
himself to Ins own inheritance."* 

Besides the anniversaries enjoined by Divine authority, 
the Hebrews observed several which were meant to keep 
alive the remembrance of certain sreat events recorded in 
their history. Of these was the l^ast of Dedication men- 
tioned by St. John, referring, it has been thoo^t, to the 
purification of the altar by Judas Maccabeus, after it had 
been profaned by Antiochus, the king of Syria. When the 
ceremony was performed, ** Judas and his brethren, with 
the whole congregation of Israel, ordained that the days of 
the dedication of the altar should be kept in their season, 
from year to year, by the space of eight days, from the five- 
and-twentieth day of the ninth month (November,) with 
mirth and gladness.''t 

The restoration of the heavenly fire in the temple, after 
the return from Babylon, was likewise commemorated every 
year. This sacred flame, which had been long extin<^ was 
revived on the altar the day that Nehemiah performed sacri- 
fice in the new buildmg. For this reason the Jews of 
Palestine wrote to thoee in Egypt* recommending an annual 
festival in remembrance of an event so important to their 
national worship. They thought it necessary to certify 
them of the fact, that their brethren also might celebrate 
the '* feast of the fire which was given us when Neemtas 
offered sacrifice after that he had bnilded the Temple and 
the altar."t 

• Nnmbeni xxxrl 1-10. t Jotai x. SI 

t Maccsb. It. M, &o. 9 Maecikb. 1. 18^ 19. 
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It was Ukfiwise a castom among this singulax {>eopIe, thai 
the young women **went yearly to lament the daughter of 
Jephthah, the GUeadite, four days m ti year." A mow 
joyous ceremony, on the fourteenth and fifteenth days of 
the month Adar, reminded the faithful Hebrew of the 
triumph gained by his kindred over the cruel and perfidious 
Haman, who had, intended to extirpate their whole race. 
Besides these, we find in the book of Zecharias the prophet 
an allusion to the *' fast of the fourth month, and the fiist 
of the fifth, and the fast of the sefenth, and the fast of the 
tenth ;'* days of humiliation which probably recalled certain 
national calamities, such as the destruction of their city 
and Temple, and the era of their long captivity. 

In concluding this chapter on the literature and religion 
«f the ancient Hebrews, we may remark, in regard to tiio 
system bequeathed to them by Moses, that it contains the 
only complete body of law which was ever given to a people 
at one time, — that it is the only entire body of law which 
has come down to our days, — that it is the only body of 
ancient law which still governs an existing people, — Uiat, 
the nation which it respects being scattered over the face 
of the whole earth, it is the only body of law that is equally 
observed in the four quarters of the globe, — and, finally, 
that all the other codes of law of which history has pre- 
served any recollection, were given to communities who 
already had written statutes, but who wished to change their 
form or modify their application ; whereas, in this case, we 
behold a new society under the hands of a legislator who 
proceeds to lay its very foundations.* 

It may be said of the Hebrews, that they had no profane 
literature, no works devoted to mere amusement or relaxa- 
tion. As they admitted no image of any thing in heaven 
or in earth, they consequently rejected the use of all those 
arts called imitative, and which supply so large a portion 
of the more refined enjoyment characteristic of civilized 
nations. In like manner, they seem to have viewed in the 
light of sacrilege every attempt to bring down the sublime 
language in which they praised Jehovah, and recorded his 
ai^ty works, to the more conmion and less hallowed pur- 

* Croxair* aeriptare Politics, p. 00, 89. Kstoire des H^brenx, par 
BabflUMra, torn, i p. 409. Esprit de rHistoire, torn. i. p. 38. 
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poses of fictitious narrative, or of amatory, dramatic, and 
Ijrncal composition. The Jews have no epic poem to throw 
a lastre on the early annals of their literature. Even tha 
Song of Songs is allowed to have a spiritual import, pomt- 
mg to much higher themes than Solomon and his Egyptian 
bnde. A solemn gravity pervades aU their writings, befitting 
a people who* were charged with the religious histoiy of the 
world and with the oracles of Divine truth. No smile ap- 
pears to have ever brightened the countenance of a Jewish 
author, — ^no triffing thought to have passed through his 
mind, — no ludicrous association to have been Ibrmed in his 
fancy. In describing the flood of Deucation, the Roman 

Soet laughs at the grotesque misery which' he himself ex- 
ibits, and purposely groups together objects with the inten- 
tion of exciting in his roaders the feeling of ridicule. But 
m no instance can we detect the faintest symptom of levity 
in the Hebrew penmen ; their style, like their subject, u 
uniformly exalted, chaste, and severe ; they wrote to men 
concerning the things of God, in a manner suitable to such 
a momentous communication ; and they never ceased to 
remember that, in all their recoxds, whether historical or 
prophetic, they were employed in propagating those glad 
tidings by which all the fiunilies of the earth were to be 
blessed. 

Thero can be no stronger proof of the pure and sublime 
nature of Hebrew poetry than is supplied by the wanarkaMe 
ftct, that it has been introduced into the service of the 
Christian church, and found suitable for expressing those 
lofty sentiments with which the gospel inspires the heart 
of every true worshipper. "No other nation of the ancient 
worid has produced a single poem which could be used by 
an enlightened people in these days for the purposes of de- 
votion.* Hesiod, aithough much esteemea for the moral 
tone of his compositions, presents veiy few ideas indeed 
capable of being accommodated to the theology of an im- 

* The sentimeot eootaiiisd in Um lazt is besntiAiUy myt m rnd in Iks 
firtlowiDf ode by Lord Byron : 

<*Tlie harp the mHusreh miiMtrel swqit, 
The king of men, the loved of Heaven, 
Which music hallowed while abe wept 
(Yer tones her heart of hearts had ^ven, 
^ Jtod(HiWsdheherissfs,itsdiflrtsawrivwi? 
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proved a^e. In perusing the works of the greatest writers 
of paganism, we are struck with a monstrous incongruity 
in all their conceptions of the Supreme Being. The ma- 
jesty with which the Hebrews surrounded Jehovah is 
entirely wanting; the attributes belonging to the great 
Sovereign of the universe are not appreciated ; the pro- 
vidence of the Divine mind, united with benevolence, 
compassion, and mercy, is never found to enter into their 
descriptions of the eternal First Cause ; while their incessant 
deviations into polytheism outrage our religious feelings, and 
carry us back to the very rudest periods of human history. 

In these respects the literature of the Jews is far exalted 
above that of every other nation of which history has pre- 
served any traces. It must be acknowledjged, that we 
remain ignorant of the learning and theological opinions 
cultivated among the Persipuis at the time when the Jews 
were under their dominion, and cannot therefore determine 
the precise extent to which the dogmas of the captive tribes 
were affected by their intercourse with a race of men who 
certainly taught the doctrine of the Divine unity, and ab- 
stained from idolatrous usages. But confining our judg- 
ment even to the oldest compositions of the Hebrews, Uiose, 
for example, which may be traced to the days of Moses, of 
Samuel, and of David, we cannot hesitate to pronounce that 
they are distinguished by a remarkable pecuHarity, indicat- 
ing by the most unambiguous tokens, that, in all things 
pertaining to religious belief, the descendants of Jacob were 
placed under a special superintendence and direction. 



It softened men of iron moold, 
It gave them virtnes not their own ; 

No ear so dull, no soul so cold, 
That felt not, fired not to the tone, 
Till David's lyre grew mightier than his throne. 

XI- 
" It told the triumphs of onr King, 

It wafted glory to our God ; 
It made our gladdened valleys ring. 

The cedars bow, the mountains nod ; 

Its sound aspired to heaven and there abode ! 
Bince then, though heard on earth no more. 

Devotion and her daughter Love 
Btill bid the barstlhg spirit soar 

To sounds that seem as from above, 

In dreams that day's broad light cwuiot 
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CHAPTER V. 

Description of Jenualem, 

PBgrimages to tbe Holy Land— AroalAis—wmibald— Bernard— EfflMt 
of C3niMde»— William de Bouldesell— Bertrandon de la Bnxfoiere— 
State of Damascus— Breidenbach—Baumgarten—Bartholemeo George- 
wit« — Aldersey— Sandys— Doubdau — Cheron— Therenot— Gonsaies— 
MorisoQ— Maundrell^Pooocke— Road itom JaflSi to Jerusalem— Plain 
of Sharon— Rama jar Ramla— Condition of the Peasantry- Vale of 
Jeremiah— Jerasalem— Remark of Chateaubriand — Impressions of 
different Travellers— Dr. Clarke— Taaso—Volney—HenniJcer— Mosque 
of Omar described— Mysterious Stone— Church of Holy Sepulchre- 
Ceremonies of Good Friday^Easter— The Sacred Fire— Grounds fyt 
Skepticism— Folly of the Priems— Emotion upon entering the Holy 
Tomb— Description of Chateaubriand— Holy Places in the City— On 
Mount Zion— Pool of Siloam— Fountain of the Virgin— Vallev of Je- 
hosbaphat — Mount of Offence— The Tombs of Zeehariah, of Jehosha- 
fibaty and of Absalom— Jewish Architecture— Dr. Clarke's Opiiiioa 
on the Topography of Ancient Jerusalem— Opposed bv other Writem 
— ^The Inexpediency of such Discussions. 

Hating described, as fallj as the plan of our undertakin j^ 
will admit, the constitution, histoiy, learning, and religion 
of the ancient Hebrews, we now proceed to give an account 
of the present condition of the country which they inhab- 
ited nearly 1600 years, interrapted only by short intervals 
of captivity or oppression. The connexion which Chris- 
tianity acknowledges with the people and soil of Judea 
has, from the earliest times, given a deep interest to travels 
in the Holy Land. The curiosity natural to man in respect 
to things vdiich have obtained celebritjr, joined to the con- 
viction, hardly less natural, that there is a certain merit m 
enduring privation and fatigue for the sake of reli^on, has 
in every a^e induced pilgrims to visit the scenes where our 
Divine Faith was originally established, and to communi- 
cate to their contemporaries the result of their investiga- 
tions. It is to be regretted, indeed, that some of them from 
ignorance, and others from a feeling of the weakest bigotry, 
have omitted to notice those very objects which are esteemed 
tiw moft interesting to tiie general reader ; thinking it their 
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daty, u one of them expresses it, to *< quench all sjnnt 
of Tain curiosity, lest they should return without any 
benefit to their souls/' 

About the year 706, Jemsalem and its holy places were 
visited by Arculfus, from whose report Adamnan composed 
a narrative, which was received with considerable appro- 
bation. He describes the Temple on Mount -Calvary with 
some minuteness, mentioning its twelve pillars and eight 
gates. But his attention was more particularly attracted 
by relics, those objects which all Jerusalem flocked to han* 
die and to kiss with the greatest reverence. He saw the 
cup used at the Last Supper, — the sponge on which the 
vinegar was poured, — the lance which pierced the side of 
our liord, — ^the cloth in which he was wrapped, — also 
another cloth woven by the Virgin Mary, whereon were 
represented the figures of the Saviour and of the Twelve 
Apostles. 

Eighty years later, Willibald, a Saxon, undertook the 
same journey, influenced by similar motives. From his 
infancy he had been distinguished by t£ A&se and pious dis- 
position ; and, on emerging firom boyhood, he was seized 
with an anxious desire to " try the unknown ways of pere- 
grination — to pass over the huge wastes of ocean to the 
ends of the eai^." To this erratic propensity he owed all 
the fame which a place in the Romish calendar and the 
authorship of an ind^fierent book can confer. In Jerusalem 
he saw all that Arculfiis saw, and nothing more ; but he had 
previously visited the Tomb of the Seven Sleepers, and the 
cave in which St. John wrote the Apocalypse. 

Bernard proceeded to Palestine m the year 878. He 
travelled first in Egypt, and from thence made his way 
across the Desert, the heat of which recalled vivi|dly to his 
imagination the sloping hills of Campania when covered 
with snow. At Alexandria he was subjected to tribute by 
the avaricious governor, who paid no regard to the written 
orders of the sultan. The treatment which he received 
at Cairo was still more distressing. He was thrown into 
prison, and in this extremity he asked counsel of God; 
whereapon it was miraculously revealed to him, that thir- 
teen denari, such as he had presented to the other Mussul- 
man, would produce here an equally favourable result. 
The celestial origin of thii advice was proved by its comi- 
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ptete success. The pilgrim was not only liberated, bat 
obtained letters from the propitiated ruler which saved him 
firom all farther exaction. 

The Crusades threw open the holy places to the eyes of 
all Europe ; and accordmgly, so long as a Christian king 
swayed the sceptre in the capital of Judea, the merit of 
individual pilgrimage was greatly diminished. But no 
sooner had the warlike Saracens recovered possession of 
Jerusalem than the wonted difficulty and danger returned ; 
and, as might be expected, the mterest attached to the 
sacred buildings, which the ** infidel dogs" were no longer 
worthy to behold, revived in greater vigour than formerly. 
In 1331, William de Bouldesell adventured on an expedi- 
tion into Arabia and Palestine, of which some account has 
been published. In the monastery of St. Catharuie, at the ' 
base of Mount Sinai, he was hospitably received by the 
monks, who showed him the bones of their patron reposing 
in a tomb, which, however, they appear not to have treated 
with much respect* By means of hard beating, we are 
told, they brought out from these remains of mortality a 
small portion of blood, which they presented to the pilgrim as 
a gift of singular value. A circumstance which particularly 
astonished him would probably have produced no surprise 
in a less believing mind ; the blood, it seems, ** had not the 
appearance of real blood, but rather of some thick oily sub- 
stance ;" nevertheless, the miracle was regarded by him as 
one of the greatest that had ever been witnessed in this 
world. 

A hundred years afterward Bertrandon de la Broquiere 
sailed from Venice to Jaffa, where, according to the statis- 
tics of contrite pilgrims, the " pardons of Uie Holy Land 
begin." At Jerus^em he found the Christians reduced to 
a state of the most cruel thraldom. Such of them as en- 
gaged in trade were locked up in their shops every night 
by the Saracens, who opened the doors in the morning at 
such an hour as seemed to them most proper or convenient. 
At Damascus they were treated with equal severity. The 
first two persons whom he met in this city knocked him 
Jovni, — an iniury which he dared not resent for fear of im- 
mediately losmg his life. About thirty years before the 
period of his visit, the destroying arms of Timur had laid 
a kurge portion of the Syrian capital in nunsy though the 
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population had agiun increased to nearly one hundred 
thousand. I>uring his stay he witnessed the arriTal of a 
caravan consisting of more than three thousand camels. Its 
entry employed two days and two niffhts; the Koran 
wrapped in silk being carried in front on tbe back of a camri 
richly adorned with the same costly material. This part 
of the procession was surrounded b^ a number of persons 
brandishing naked swords, and playmff on all sorts of mu- 
sical instruments. The governor, with all the inhabitants, 
went oat to meet the holy cavalcade, and to do homage to 
the sacred ensign, which at once proclaimed their faith, and 
announced the object of the pious mission thus success- 
fully concluded. Broquiere found the greatest respect paid 
to every one who had performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and was gravely assured by an eminent Moulah, that no 
such person could ever incur the hazard of everlasting 
damnation. 

We merely mention the names of Breidenbach of Mentz, 
and of Martin Baumgarten, who in tl^e beginning of the 
sixteenth century achieved a journey into the Holy Land. 
The latter of these, while passing through Egypt, was 
most barbarously treated by the Saracen Ix^s, who pelted 
him with dirt, brickbats, stones, and rotten nuit. At Heb- 
ron he was shown the field <* where it is said, or at least 
guessed, that Adam was made ;" but the reddish earth of 
which it is composed is now used in the manufecture of 
prayer-beads. 

The work of Bartholemeo Georffewitz, who travelled in 
the same century, gives a melancholy account of the mise- 
ries endured by such Christians as were carried into slavery 
by the Turks in those evil days. The armies of that nation 
were followed by slave^ealers supplied with chains, by 
means of which fifty or sixty were bound in a row together, 
leaving only two feet between to enable them to walk. 
The hands were manacled during the day, and at night the 
feet also. The sufferings inflicted upon men of rauk, and 
those belonging to the learned professions, were ahnost 
beyond description ; extending not only to the lowest labours 
of the field, but even to the work of oxen, being sometimes 
yoked like these animals in the plough. Owing to the 

Seat rivers and arms of the sea, it was extremely difficult 
r those who were sent into Asia to effect their escape ; 
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"Whence, in many cases, the horrors of captivity had no other 
limits than those of the nataral life. No wonder that Bar- 
tholexneo recommends to every one visiting those parts to 
make his will, ** like one going not to the earthly, but to 
the heavenly Jerusalem." 

Laurence Aldersey, who set out from London in 1581, was 
the first Protestant who encountered the perils of a voyage 
to Syria. In the Levant a Turkish galley hove in sight, 
and caused great alarm. The master, <* being a wise 
fellow, began to devise how to escape the danger; but, 
while both he and all of us were in our dumps, God sent 
us a merrie gale of wind." As they approached Candia a 
violent storm came on, and the mariners began to reproach 
the Englishman as the cause, <* and saide 1 was no good 
Christian, and wished I were in the middest of the sea, say- 
ing that they and the shippe were the worse for me." He 
replied, << I thinke myself the worst creature in the worlde, 
and do you consider yourselves also." These remonstrances 
were followed by a long sermon, the tenor of which was, 
" that they were not aU good Christians, else it were not 
possible for them to have such weather." A gentleman on 
board informed Aldersey, that the suspicions respecting him 
originated in his rel5isal to join in the prayers to the virgin 
Mary, — a charge which he parried by remarking that " they 
who praied to so many goe a wrong way to worke." The 
friars, resolving to bring the matter to an issue, sent round 
the image of Our Lady to kiss. On its approach the good 
Protestant endeavoured to avoid it by going another way ; 
but the bearer ** fetched his course about," and presented it. 
The proffered salutation being then positively rejected, the 
affair might have become serious, had not two of the more 
respectable monks interceded in his behalf, and enforced a 
more charitable procedure. 

Of the people of Cyprus he remarks, that they "be very 
rode, and like beasts, and no better : they eat their meat 
sitfmg upon the ground, with their legs acrosse like tailors." 
On the 8th of August they arrived at Joppa, but did not till 
the next day receive permission to land from the great 
pasha, " who sate upon a hill to see us sent away." Al- 
dersey had mounted before the rest, which greatly displeased 
his highness, who sent a servant to pull him from the saddle 
and beat him; "whereupon I made a long legge, saying, 

L 2 
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Ghnnd meroye» seisnor.** This timely submission seema 
to have secured rorgiveness ; and aocoidinffly, <* being 
horsed upon little asses,*' they commenced their journey 
Cowards Jerusalem. Rama he describes as so <* ruinate^ 
that he took it to be rather a heape of stones than a towne ;" 
finding no house to receive them but such a one as they 
were compelled to enter by creeping on their knees. The 
party were exposed to the usual violence and extortion of 
the Arabs ; ** they that should have rescued us stood still, 
and durst doe nothing, which was to our cost.*' On reach- 
ing the holy city they knelt down and gave thanks ; after 
wUch they were obliged to enter the gate on foot, no Chris- 
tian at that period being allowed to appear within the walls 
mounted. The superior of the convent received the pilgrims 
courteously into hu humble establishment, where Aldersey 
tells us, *' they were dieted of free cost, and fared reasonable 
weU."* 

i^ The beginning of the seventeenth century witnessed a 
higher order of travellers, who, firom such a mixture of mo- 
tives as might actuate either a pilgrim or an antiquary, 
undertook tbe perilous tour of the Holy Land. Among 
these, one of the most distinguished was George Sandys, 
who commenced his peregrmations in the year 1610* lie 
was succeeded by Doubdan, Cheron, Thevenot, Gonzales, 
Morison, Maundrell, and Pococke, all of whom have con- 
tributed many valuable materials towards a complete know- 
ledffe of the localities, government, and actual condition of 
modem Palestine. In our own days the number of works 
on these important subjects has increased ^atly, present- 
ing to the historian of the Turkish provmces in Asia a 
nearer and more minute view of society than could be ob- 
tained by the earlier travellers, who, instead of yielding to 
the characteristic bigotry of Moslem, usually opposed to it 
a prejudice not less determined and uncharitable. We 
must not hazard a catalo^e of the enterprising authors to 
whom the European pubhc are indebted (or the information 
now enjoyed by every class of readers, in regard to the most 
interesting of all ancient kingdoms, — ^the county inhabited 
by Israel and Judah. In ue description which we are 

* Murray's Historical Acooont of DIseoveiles and levels in Asia, toL 
llt.p.ita 
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about to give of the piindpal towiu^ the building the an- 
tiquities, the manners, the opinions, and the religious fonns 
which meet the observation of the intelligent tourist in the 
Land of Canaan, we shall select the most striking facts ' 
from writers of all nations and sects, making no distinction 
but such as idiall be dictated by a respect for the learning, 
the candour, and the opportunities which are recorded in 
their several volumes. 

Palestine is usually approached, either from the sea at 
the port of Jaffa (the andent Joppa), or from Egypt, by way 
of the intervening desert. In both cases, the principal 
otfect is to obtain a safe and easy route to the capital, 
which, even at the present hour, cannot be reached without 
much danger, unless under the special protection of the na- 
tive authorities. The power of Mohammed Ali, it is true, 
extends almost to the very walls of 'Gaza ; and wherever his 
government is acknowledged no violence can be committed 
with impunity on European travellers. But the Syrian 
pashas, equally deficient m inclination and vigour, still per 
mit the grossest extortion, and sometimes connive at the 
most savage atrocities. Besides, there is a class of lawless 
Arabs who scour the borders of the wilderness, holding at 
defiance all the restrictions which a civilized people impose 
or respect. Sir Frederick Henniker, who followed the un- 
wonted track which leads from Mount Sinai to the southern 
shore of the Dead Sea, narrowly escaped with his life, after 
having been seyerely wounded and repeatedly robbed by one 
of the most savage hordes of Bedouins. 

The history of the crusades will draw our attention to 
Jafifa more minutely than would be suitable at the present 
stage of our narrative ; we shall therefore proceed on the 
usual route to Jerusalem, collecting as we go along such 
notices as may prove interesting to the readCT. At a short 
distance from tfus celebrated port the pilcrim enters the 
plain of Sharon, celebrated in Scripture for its beautiful 
roses. The monk Neret informs us, that in his time it was 
covered with tulips, the variety oi whose colours formed a 
lovely parterre. At present, the eye of the traveller is do* 
lighted with a prolusion of roses white and red, the nar- 
cissus, the white and orange &]}[, the carnation, and a 
highly-fragrant species of evcvlastingr^ower. This plain 
Btietdies al<Hig the coast from Gaza in the south to Mount 
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Carmel on the north, being bounded towaxds the east by 
the hills of Judea and Samaria. The whole of it is not 
upon the same level ; it consists of four platforms separated 
from each other by a wall of naked stones. The soil is 
composed of a very fine sand, which, though mixed with 
grayel, appears extremely fertile ; but owing to the desolat- 
ug spirit of Mohammedan despotism, nothing is seen iu 
some of the richest fields except thistles and withered grass. 
Here and there, indeed, are scanty plantations of cotton, 
with a few patches of doura, barley, and wheat. The vil- 
lages, which are commonly surrounded with olive-trees and 
sycamores, are for the most part in ruins ; exhibiting a melan- 
choly proof that under a bad government even the bounty 
of Heaven ceases to be a blessing. 

The path by which the hilly barrier is penetrated is diffi- 
cult, and in some places dangerous. But before you reach 
it, turning towards the east, you perceive Rama, or Ramla, 
the ancient Arimathea, distinguished by its charming situa- 
tion, and well known as the residence of a Christian com- 
munity. The convent, it is true, had been plundered five 
years before it was visited by Chateaubriand ; and it was 
not without the most urgent solicitation that the friars were 
permitted to repair their building, as if it were a maxim 
among the Turks, who by their domination continue to 
afiiict and disgrace the finest parts of Palestine, that the 
progress of ruin and decay should never be arrested. Volney 
tells us, that when he was at Ramla a commander resided 
tbere in a serai, the walls and floors of which were on the 
point of tumbling down. He asked one of the inferior ofli- 
cers why his master did not at least pay some attention to 
his own apartment. The reply was, " If another shall ob- 
tain his place next year, who will repay the expense V* 

In those days the aga maintained about one hundred 
horsemen and as many Afiican soldiers, who were lodged in 
an old Christian church, the nave of which was converted 
mto a stable, as also in an ancient khan, which was dis- 
puted with them by the scoipions. The adjacent country 
IS planted with lofty olives, the greatest part of which are 
as large as the walnut-trees of France, though they are daily 
I»erismngthrough age and the ravages of contending fac- 
tions. When a peasant is disposed to take revenge on his 
enemy, he goes by night and cuts his trees close to tha 
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groaiidy when the wonnd, which he caiefnlly coven fiom the 
light, dxaiiui off the flap like an iarae. Amid these planta- 
tions are seen at every step dry wells, dstems fellen in, and 
immense vaulted Teseryoin, which prove that in ancient 
times this town must have been npwaids of four miles in 
drcomference. At present it does not contain more than a 
hondred miserable families. The hoases are only so many 
hats, sometimes detached, and sometimes ranged in the form 
of cells round a court, enclosed by a mud wuL In winter, 
the inhabitants and their cattle may be said to live together ; 
the part of the building allotted to themselves being raised 
only two foet above tlut in which they lodge their beasts. 
The peasants are by this means kept vrarm without burning 
wood,— a species of economy indispensable in a country 
absolutely destitute of fuel. As to the fire necessary for 
culinary purposes, they make it, as vras the practice in the 
days of Ezekiel the prophet, of dung kneaded into cakes, 
which they dry in the sun, exposing them to its rays on the 
walls of their huts. In summer, their lodging is more airy ; 
but all their furniture consists of a single mat and a pitcher 
for carrying water. The immediate neighbourhood of the 
village IS sown at the proper season with grain and water- 
melons; all the rest is a desert, and abandoned to the 
Bedouin Arabs, who feed their flocks on it. There are fre- 
quent remains of towers, dungeons, and even of castles with 
ramparts and ditches, in some of which are a few Barbary 
•oldiers with nothing but a shirt and a musket. These 
ruins, however, are more commonly inhabited by owls, 
jackals, and scorpions.* 

The only remarkable antiquity at Ramla is the minaret 
of a decayed mosque, which, by an Arabic inscription, 
appears to have been built by the Sultan of Egypt. From 
the summit, which is very lofty, the eye follows the whole 
dbain of mountains, beginning at Nablous, and skirting 
the extremity of the plain till it loses itself in the south. 

A ride of two hours brings the traveller to the verge of 
the mountains, where the road opens through a rugged 
ravine, and is formed in the dry channel of a torrent. A 
■oene of marked solitude and desolation surrounds his steps 

* Chateaabriand, Itln^ralre, torn. i. p. 380. VolooyHi Tnivds, vol. IL 

Jj 
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M he ponaM his journey in what is so simply described in 
the gospel as the " hill country of Judea." He finds him- 
self amid a labjrrinth of mountains, of a conical figure, all 
nearly alike, and connected with each other at their base. 
A naked rock presents strata or beds resembling the seats 
of a Roman amphitheatre, or the walls which support the 
vineyards in the valleys of Savoy. Every recess is filled 
with dwarf oaks, box, and rose-laurels. From the bottom 
of the ravines olive-trees rear their heads, sometimes form- 
ing continuous woods on the sides of the hills. On reach- 
ing the most elevated summit of this chain, he looks down 
towards the south-west on the beautifiil Valley of Sharon, 
bounded by the Great Sea ; before him opens the Vale of 
St. Jeremiah ; and in the same direction, on the top of a 
rock, appears in the distance an ancient fortress called the 
Castle of the Maccabees. It is conjectured that the author 
of the Lamentations came into the world in the village 
which has retained his name amid these mountains ; so 
much is certain, at least, that the melancholy of this deso- 
late scene appears to pervade the compositions of the pro- 
phet of sorrows. 

The unvarying manners of the East exhibit to the view 
of the stranger, at the present day, the same picture of 
rural innocence and simplicity which might have met the 
eye of the mother of the Redeemer when she came into 
this pastoral country to salute her cousin Elizabeth. Herds 
of ^[oats with pendant ears, sheep with large tails, and asses 
which remind you, by their beauty, of the onagra of Scrip- 
ture, issue from the villages at the dawn of day. Arab 
w<Nnen are seen bringing grapes to dry in the vineyards ; 
others with their faces veiled, canying pitchers of watei 
on their heads, like the daughters of Midian* 

From the Valley of Jeremiah the traveller towards Zion 
descends into that which bears the name of Turpentine, 
and is deeper and narrower than the other. Here are ob- 
served some vineyards, and a few patches of doura. He 
next arrives at the brook where the youthful David picked 
up the five smooth stones, with one of which he slew the 
gigantic Goliath. Having crossed the stream, he perceives 
tne village of Heriet-Lefta on the bank of another dry 
channel, which resembles a dusty road. £1 Bir^ appears 
in the distance on the summit of a lofty hill on the wajr to 
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N aMotu, die Shachem of the iBraelites and the NeapoUe 
of the Herods. He now^pnnnies his course through a 
desert, where wild fig-trees thinly scattered wave their em- 
browned leaves in the aoathem breeze. The groond, which 
had hitherto exhibited some verdure, becomes altogether 
bare ; the sides of the mountains, expanding themselves, 
assume at once ac appearance of greater grandeur and 
sterility. Presently ail vegetation ceases ; even the very 
moeses disappear. The confused amphitheatre of the 
mountains is tinged with a red and 'vivid colour. In this 
dreary region he keeps ascending a whole hour to gain an 
elevated hill which he sees before him ; after which he pro- 
ceeds during an equal space across a naked plain strowed 
with loose stones. All at once, at the extremity of thw 
plain, he perceives a line of Gothic walls flanked with 
square towers, and the tops of a few buildings peeping 
above them ;--4ie beholds Jerusalem, once the joy of the 
whole earth ! 

** I can now account," says M. Chateaubriand, " for the 
gorprise expressed by the crusaders and pilgrims at the 
first sight of Jerusalem, according to the reports of histo- 
rians and travellers. I can affirm that whoever has, like 
me, had the patience to read neariy two hundred modem 
accounts of tne Holy Land, the Rabbinical compilations, 
and the passages in the anciei^ writers respecting Judea, 
still knows notning at all about it. I paused with my eyes 
fixed on Jerusalem, measuring the height of its walls, re- 
viewing at once all the recollections of histoiy from the 
patriarch Abraham to Godfrey of Bouillon, reflecting on 
the total change accomplished in the world by the mission 
of the Son of Man, and in vain seeking that Temple, not 
one stone of which is left upon another. Were I to live a 
thousand years, never should I forget that desert, which yet 
seems to be pervaded by the greatness of Jehovah and the 
terrors of death."* 

On this occasion a camp of TuAish horse, with all the 
accompaniments of oriental pomp, was pitched under the 
walls. The tents in general were covered with black lamb- 
ddns, while those belonging to persons of distinction wen 
fimned of striped cloth. The horses, saddled and bridledf 

* Itiii^rilrBf torn. tt. p. 188^ 
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were &itened to stakes. There were four pieces of horse* 
artillery, well mounted on carriages, which iqppeared to he 
of EnffUiBh manufacture. These fierce soldiers are stationed 
near ue capital, as well for the purpose of checking the 
savage Bedouins, who acknowledge no master, as fm en- 
forcing the tribute demanded from all strangers who enter 
the holy city. The recollections of the Mussulman, no less 
than those of the Christian, inspire a reverential feelinff 
for the town in which David dwelt ; and hence, althou^ 
the European pilgrim be oppressed by the present laws of 
Palestine, his motives are usually respected, and even. 
praised. 

The reader who has perused with attention some of the 
more recent works on Palestine must have been strode 
with the diversity, and even the apparent contradiction, 
which prevail in their descriptions of Jerusalem. Accord- 
ing to one, .the magnificence of its buildings rivals the 
most splendid edifices of modem times, while another isould 
perceive nothing but filth and ruins, surmounted by a guady 
mosque and a few glittering minarets. The greater nam* 
ber, it must be acknowledged, have drawn finmi their ofwn 
imagination the tints in which they have been pleased to 
exhibit the metropolis of Judea; trusting more to the im* 
pressions conveyed by the brilliant delineations of poetry, 
than to a minute inspection of what they might have seen 
with their own eyes. 

Dr. Clarke, for example, has allowed his pen to be guided 
by the ardent muse of Tasso, rather than by the cool obser- 
vation of an unbiassed traveller. ** No sensation of fatigue 
or heat," says he, ** could counterbalance the eagerness and 
leal which animated all our party in the approach to Jeru- 
salem ; every individual pressed forward, hoping first to 
announce the joyful intelligence of its appearance. We 
passed some insignificant rums, either of ancient buildings 
or of modem villages ; but had they been of more imports 
ance they would have excited little notice at the time, so 
earnestly bent was every mind towards the main object of 
interest and curiosity. At length, after about *two hours 
had been passed in this state of anxiety and suspense, 
ascending a hill tovrards the south — ^Hagiopolis ! exclaimed 
a Greek m the van of our cavalcade ; and, instantly throw* 
tng himself firom his horse, was seen upon his knees, bare- 
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keaded, facing the piotfpect he lurreyed. Suddenly the 
eight bmst upon us all. The effect produced was that of 
total silence throughout the whole company. Many of our 
party, by an inunediate impulse, took off their hats as if 
entering a church, without being sensible of so doing. The 
Greeks and Catholics shed torrents of tears ; and, presently 
be^^nning to cross themselves with unfeijnied devotion, 
asked if- they might be permitted to talds off the covering 
from their feet, and proceed barefooted to the Holy Sepul- 
chre. We had not been prepared for the grandeur of the 
spectacle which the city alone exhibited. Instead of a 
wretched and ruined town, by some described as the deso- 
lated remnant of Jerusalem, we beheld, as it were, a flourish- 
ing and stately metropolis, presenting a magnificent assem- 
blage of domes, towers, palaces, churches, and monasteries; 
all of which, glittering in the sun's rays, shone with incon- 
ceivable spleEuiour. As we drew nearer, our whole atten- 
tion was engrossed by its noble and interesting appear- 
ance.*'* 

The effect produced upon the Christian army when they 
obtained the first view of the holy city is beautifiiUy de- 
scribed by the Italian poet, thereby su^^lying, it may be 
suspected, the model which has been so faithfully copied 
by the English tourist. We avail ourselves of the transla- 
tionof Hoole« 

'<Now fiom tbe golden East the zephyrs borne. 
Prociaimed with balmy gales the approach or mom; 
And fldr Anrora decked her radiant head 
With roses croi^dihnn Eden's flowery bed ; 
When flrom the sounding camp was heard aftr 
The noise of troops preparing for the war: 
To this soeceed the trumpet's loud alarms, 
And nose, with shriUer notes, the host tosnns. 

^ With holy zeal their swellfaig hearts abound, 
And their wf ng'd fbotsteps acarcely print the grooAd. 
When now the sun ascends the etbflieal way, 
And strikes the dusty fldd with warmer lay ; 
Behold, Jerusalem in prospect lies ! 
Behold, Jerusalem salutes their eyes ! 
At once a thonaand tongues repeat the asms, 
And hail Jerusalem with lood acclaim ! 



.^ai 
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«< At lint, traii«pw<»d with ths plcMtaff ri|bt, 
Eaeb ChiUtuui bosom glowed with fVdl doUgbt ; 
But deep contrition soon their joy sopprefleed, 
And boly sorrow nddened every breast ; 
Bcaroe due their eyes the city walls sonrey. 
Where clothed in flesh their dear Redeemer layt 
Whose sacred earth did once their Lord enclose, 
And when triompbant ftom the grsTe he rose ! 

*• Each Altering tongue imperfiict speech supplies ; 
Each labouring bosom heaTes with flneqnent sighs. 
Each took the example as their chieftains led. 
With naked feet the haUowed soU they tread : 
Each throws his martial ornaments aside, 
The crested helmets with their phmiy pride: 
To humble thoughts their lofty hearu they bead« 
And down their checks the pious tears descend."* 

No city assuredly presents a more striking example of the 
vicissitude of human affairs than the capital of the Jews. 
When we behold ite walls levelled, its ditches filled up, and 
aU its buildings embarrassed with ruins, we scarcely can be- 
lieve we view that celebrated metropolis which formerly 
withstood the efforts of the most powerful empires, and for a 
time resisted the arms of Rome itself; though, by a whim- 
sical change of fortune, its mouldering edifices now receive 
her homage and reverence. " In a word," says Volney, 
"we with difficulty recognise Jerusalem." Still more are 
we astonished at its ancient greatness, when we consida 
its situation, amid a rugged soil, destitute of water, and 
surrounded by the dry channels of torrents and steep hills. 
Remote firom every great road, it seems not to have been 
calculated either. for a considerable mart of commerce, or 
for the centre of a great consumption. It overcame, how- 
ever, every obstacle, and may be adduced as a proof of what 
patriotism and religion may effect in the hands of a good 
ffovemment, or when favoured by happy circumstances 
from without. The same principles, in some degree modi- 
fied, still preserve to thia city its feeble existence. The 

* The original presents one of the most aninaated and musical pas 
sages in the Genisalemme Liberata :~ 

** Ma qnando il sol gli aridt eampi flede 
Covraggi arnsai fenrente, a in alto sorge, 
Ecco apparir Gerusalem si vede ! 
Ecco additar Gerusalem el scorge ! 
Ecco da mille voci unitamente, 
Ctorusalemme salutar si seats r*— Canto iii. stan. v. S. 
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renown of its mtraeles, peipetuated in the Eait, invites 
wad xetainfl a considerable number of inhabitants within ita 
wa]ls.* 

As a contrast to the description of Dr. ClariLe, the reader 
may not be displeased to peruse the notes of Sir Frederick 
Henniker on the same subject : — ** Jerusalem is called, eyea 
by the Mohammedans, the Blessed City, — ^the streets of it 
are narrow and deserted,-^the houses dirty and ragged,— 
the shops few and forsaken, — and throughout the w]M>le 
there is not one symptom of either commerce, comfort, or 
happiness. Is this the city that men call the Perfection of 
Beauty, the Joy of the whole Earth 1 — ^Tha town, which 
appears to me not worth possession, even without the 
trouble of conquest, is walled entirely round, is about a 
mile in length and half a mile in width, so that its circum- 
ference may be estimated at three miles. In three quarters 
of an hour I performed the circuit. It would be difficult to 
conceive how it could ever have been larger than it now is ; 
for, independent of the ravines, the four outsides of the 
city. are marked by the brook of Siloam, by a burialnplace 
at either end, and by the Hill of Calvary ; and the lull of 
Calvary is now Withm the town, so that it was formerij 
smaller than it is at present. Tlie best view of it is from 
the Mount of Olives ; it commands the exact shape, and 
nearly every particular, namely, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Armenian Convent, the Mosque of Omar^ 
St. Stephen's Gate, the round-topped houses, and the banren 
vacancies of the city. The Mosque of Omar is the St. 
Peter's of Turkey. The building itself has a light, pagoda 
appearance ; the garden in which it stands occupies a con* 
siderable part of the city, and contrasted vdth the surround- 
ing desert is beautiful ; but it is forbidden ground, and Jew 
or Christian entering within its precincts must, if discowised, 
forfeit either his religion or his li£B."t 

The observation made by Sir Frederick, in regard to the 
difficulty and danger of entering the Mosque of Omar, has 
been verified on more than one occasion. But the obstacles, 
apparently insurmountable, were overcome by Dr. RJchard- 
lon, who, in return for the successful exerdse of his pro- 

* Travels in Egypt and Syria, vsL IL p. Mt. 
t Nscss on Bg3Tt» ^* P' 374. 
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ftMnonal ddll, wm mvnxSeA hj a clandefltiiie Tint to tiM 
shrine of the Mnssahnan saint. It will aroear, from the 
few details which we are about to select from his volume, that 
the Teil of m jstezy does not conceal anything really worth 
seeing. Like Pompey in the Temple, the Christian visiter, 
whose presence, in Iflce manner, profanes the holy place, 
feels no other surprise than is occasioned by the fact, that 
men have agreed to excite curiosity by prohibiting an 
.imaginary gratification. 

«( On our arrival at the door, a gentle knock brought up 
the sacristan, who, apfrized of our intention, was within 
waiting to receive us. He demanded, rather sternly, who 
we were, and was answered by my black conductor in tones 
no less consequential than his own. The door immediately 
edged up, to prevent as much as possible the light from 
shming out, luid we squeezed ourselves in with a gentle 
and noiseless step, although there was no person near who 
eould be alarmed by the loudest sound of our bare feet 
upon the marble floor. The door was no sooner shut than 
the sacristan, taking a couple of candles in his hand, showed 
US all over the interior of the building, pointing, in the 
pride of his heart, to the elegant marble walls, the beanti<- 
lully-gilded ceiling, the well where the true worshippers 
driiik and wash, — ^with which we also blessed our palates 
and moistened our beards,-— the paltry readinff-desL with 
the ancient Koran, the handsome columns, and the green 
stone with the wonderful nails. As soon as we had com» 
pleted this circuit, pulling a key from his girdle, he unlocked 
the door of the railing that separates the outer from the 
inner part of the mosque, which, with an elevation of two 
or thiee steps, led us into the sacred recess. Here he 
pointed out the patches of mosaic in the floor, the round 
flat stone which the Prophet carried on his aim in battle, 
directed us to introduce our hand through the hole in the 
wooden box, to feel the print of the Prophet's foot, and, 
through the poets of the wooden rail, to feel as well as to 
see the marks of the an^l Gabriel's fingers (into which T 
carefully put my ovm) m the sacred stone that occupies 
the centre of the mosque, and from which it derives the 
name of Sakhara or Locked-up, and over which is sus* 
pended a fine doth of green and red satin. It was so 
eovered with dust that, bi^ to the infermation of my guidei 
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I should not hare b«eii able to tell the con ip ce in g eoknuw. 
Finally, he pointed to the door that leads into the small 
cayem below, of which he had not the key. 

** I looked up to the interior of the dome ; but, there being 
few lamps bumingr, the light was not sufficient to show mo 
any of its beauty ftrther than a general glance. The col* 
nmns and curiosities were counted over again and again, 
the arches were specially examined and enumerated, to be 
sure that I had not missed nor forgotten any of them. 
Writing would have been an ungracious behaviour, calcn* * 
lated to excite a thousand suspicions, that next day would ' 
have gone to swell the current of the city gossip, to the 
prejudice both of myself and of my friend. Having ex- 
amined the adytum, we once more touched the footstep of 
the Prophet and the finger-prints of the angel Gabriel, and 
descended the steps, over which the door was immediately 
secored."* 

Dr. Richardson was afterward permitted to visit this 
splendid mosque during the day, when he found that the 
dimensions of the enclosure in which it stands is about fif» 
teen hundred feet in length, and a thousand in breadth. In 
the sacred retirement of this charming spot, the followers 
of the Prophet delight to saunter, or repose, as in the ely« 
sium of their devotions ; and, arrayed in the gorgeous cos* 
tome of the East, add much to the interest, tl^ beauty, and 
solemn stillness of the scene, from which they seem loath 
to retire. The Sakhara itself is a regular octagon of about 
sixty feet a side, and is entered by four spacious doois, each 
of wMch is adorned with a porch projecting from the line 
of the building and rising considen^ly on the wall. AU 
the sides of it are paneled. The centre-stone of one panel 
is square, of another it is octagonal, and thus they alternate 
all round ; the sides of each running down the angles like 
a plain pilaster, and giving ^n appearance as if the whole 
were set in a frame. The maible is white, with a con- 
siderable tingp of blue ; square pieces of the latter colour 
being introduced in different places, so as to confer upon 
the exterior a very pleasing effect. The upper story is 
laced with small ^es painted of different colours, white, . 
yellow, green, ant.. Viue ; some of them are also covered 

* Tiavsis sloof the MedlteiTaaesn and psrts i4KM«nt, voL U. p. S8ft 
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with Mnftenoes from the Konn. At this height then ue 
seren elegant windows on each side, except where the 
poiches interfere, and then there are only six ; the general 
appearance of the edifice being extremely Hght and beauti- 
ful, more especially from the mixture of the soft colours 
above and the delicate tints of the marble in the main body 
of the structure. 

The interior iiilly corresponds to the magnificence and 
beauty just described. There are twenty-four marble co» 
hunns, placed parallel to the eight sides of the building, 
three opposite to each side, so as still to preserve the octago- 
nal form. Eight of them are large plain pillars belong- 
ing to no particular order of arehitecture, and all standinff 
opposite to the eight entering angles of the edifice, and 
deeply indented on the inner side ; so that they furnish an 
acute teimination to the octagonal lines within. Between 
every two of the square columns there are two of a round 
ffgure, well proportioned, and retitm^ on a base. They are 
fSxa eighteen to twenty feet high, with a sort of Corinthian 
capitaL A lavge square plinth of marble extends from, the 
top of the one column to the other, and above it there is 
constructed a number of arches all round, which support the 
inner end of the roof or ceiling, the outer end resting upon 
jthe walls of the building. This is composed of wood, or 
plaster, highly ornamented with a apecies of carving, and 
richly gilt. 

But this gorgeous temple owes both its name and exist- 
ence to a large irregular mass of stone, having an oblong 
shape, which still occupies the centre of the mosque. It is 
a portion of the calcareous rock on which the city is built, 
and which prevails in the other mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, having very much the appearance of 
beinff a part of the bed that might have been left when the 
foundation of the building was levelled. It rises highest 
towards the south-west comer, and falls abruptly at the end, 
where are the prints of the Prophet's foot. It is irregular 
on the upper surface, the same as when it was broken fiom 
the quany. It is enclosed all round with a wooden rail 
about four feet high, and which in every place is nearly in 
edntact with the stone. We have already mentioned that 
there is a cover or canopy of variously-coloured silk sus- 
pended over it ; and nothing, we are assured oanbe held 
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in higher veneration than the Hadjr-el-sakhara, the Locked- 
np Stone.* 

But this fragment of limestone has more weighty preten- 
nons to the veneration of the Moslem than the mere print 
of the angel Gabriel's fingers or of the Prophet's foot ; for, 
like the Palladium of ancient Troy, it is said to have fsJlen 
from heaven on this very spot, at the time when prophecy 
commenced in Jerusalem. It was employed as a seat by the 
venerable men to whom that gift was communicated ; and, 
&8 long as the spirit of vaticination continued to enlighten 
their minds, the slab remained steady for their accommoda* 
tion. But no sooner was the power of prophecy with- 
drawn, and the persecuted seers compelled to flee for safety 
to other lands, than the stone is declared to have manifested 
the profonndest sympathy in their fate, and even to have 
resolved to accompany them in their flight. On this occa- 
sion Gabriel the archangel interposed his authority, and 
prevented the departure of the prophetical chair. He 
grasped it with his mighty hand, and nailed it to its rocky 
bed till the arrival of Mohammed, who, horsed on the light- 
ning's wing, flew thither from Mecca, joined the society of 
seventy thousand ministering spirits, and, having offered up 
bis devotions to the throne of God, fixed the stone immove- 
ably in this holy site, around which the Caliph Omar erected 
liis magnificent mosque. 

Within the same enclosure there is another house of 
prayer called £1 Aksa, which, though a fine building, is 
greatly inferior to El Sakhara. Between the two there is 
a beautiful fountain, which takes its name from a clump 
of orange-trees overshadowing its water. The mosque is 
composed of seven naves supported by pillars and columns, 
and at the head of the centre nave is a fhie cupola. Two 
others branch off at right angles to the principal body of the 
edifice. Before it is a portico of seven arches in front and 
one in depth, supported by square pillars. Ali Bey, who 
in his character of Mussulman was permitted to examine 
the holy fane at leisure, describes the great central nave of 
the Aksa as about 162 feet Ions and 32 broad. It is sup- 
ported on each side by seven anmes lightly pointed, resting 
upon cylindrical pillars, in the form of columns, but with 

* RicliaTdaon>i Travels, vol. 11 p. Ml. 
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oat any urchitectaral proportion, with foliaged capitali 
which do not belong to nnj order. The fourth pillar to the 
light of the entrance is octangular, and enormously thick. 
It is called the pillar of Sidi Omar. The walls rise 13 feet 
above the tops of the arches, and contain two rows of 
twenty-one windows each. The roof is of timber, without 
being vaulted. The cupola is supported by four large 
arches resting upon four square pillars. It is spherical, with 
two rows of windows, and is ornamented with arabesque 
paintings and gilding of exquisite beauty. Its diameter is 
equal to that of the central nave. 

M. Burckhardt describes the Holy House in Jerusalem as 
a union of several buildings erected at different periods of 
Islamism, bearing upon them demonstrative proofs of the 
prevailing taste of the various ages in which they were suc- 
cessively constructed. It is not precisely one mosque, but 
a group of mosques. Its name in Arabic, £1 Haram, 
strictly signifies a temple or place consecrated by the pecu- 
liar presence of the Divinity. The profane and the infidel 
are forbidden to enter it. The Mussulman religion acknow- 
ledges but two temples, those, namely, of Mecca and of 
Jerusalem : both are called £1 Haram ; both are equally 
prohibited by law to Christians, JeWs, and every other per- 
son who is not a believer in the Prophet. The mosques^ 
on the other hand, are considered merely as places of meet- 
ing for certain acts of worship, and are not held so espe- 
cially consecrated as to demand the total exclusion of all 
who do not profess the true faith. Entrance into them is 
not denied to the unbeliever by any statute of the Moham- 
medan law ; and hence it is not uncommon for Christiana 
at Constantinople to receive from the government a written 
order to visit even the Mosque of St. Sophia. But the 
sultan himself could not grant permission to an infidel 
either to pass into the territory of Mecca, or to enter the 
Temple of Jerusalem. A firman granting such privileges 
would be regarded as a most horrid sacrilege : it would not 
be respected by the people ; and the favoured object would 
inevitably become the victim of his own imprudent boldness.* 
In the interior of the rock whereon the Sakhara standi 
there is a cave, into which Dr. Richardson could not obtain 

* Travels of Ali Bey» vol. U. p. 814 
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admittance. He was four times in the mosque, and went 
twice thither under the express assurance that its doois 
should be thrown qpen to him. But when he arrived the 
key was always wanting, and when the keeper of it wa« 
sought he could never be found. Ali Bey, who encoun- 
tered no obstacle, reveals all the mystery of this subterra- 
nean mansion. It is a room forming an irregular square 
of about eighteen feet surface, and eight feet hifh in the 
middle. The roof is that of a natural vault, quite irregular. 
In descending the staircase, there is upon the right-hand, 
near the bottom, a little tablet of marble, bearing the name 
of £1 Makam Souleman, the Place of Solomon. A similar 
one upon the left is named £1 Makam Daoud, the Place of 
David. A cavity or niche on the south-west side of the 
rock is called £1 Makam Ibrahim, the Place of Abraham. 
A similar concave step at the north-west angle is described 
as £1 Makam Djibrila, the place of Gabriel ; and a sort of 
stone table at the north-east angle is denominated £1 Makam 
el Hoder, the Place of £lias. In the roof of the apart- 
ment, exactly in the middle, there is an aperture almost 
cylindrical through the whole thickness of the rock, about 
three feet in diameter. This is the Place of the Prophet. 

M. Burckhardt observed a copy of the Koran, the leaves 
of which were four feet long, and more than two feet and a 
half broad. Tradition reports that it belonged to the Caliph 
Omar ; but he saw a similar one in the grand mosque at 
Cairo, and another at Mecca, to both of which the same 
origin is assigned. The drawings supplied by this enter- 
prising traveller give a vezy distinct notion of the extent 
and magnificence of the great Mussulman temple, — the 
most prominent object in the modem Jerusalem, and occu- 
pying the site of the still more interesting edifice erected by 
Solomon in the proudest period of Jewish history. 

But the Christian pilgnm, who walks about the holy city 
" to tell her towers and mark her bulwarks," is more 
readily attracted by less splendid objects, the memorials of 
his own more humble faith. Among these the most re- 
markable is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which is 
built on the lower part of the sloping hill distinguished by 
the name of Acra, near the place where it is joined to 
Mount Moriah. The Turkish government, aware of the 
veneration which all Christians entertain for relies in any 
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way connected with the lufferuigfl of the preat Author of. 
their religion, have converted this feeling into a source of 
revenue ; eveiy person not subject to the Sublime Porte»' 
who visits the shnne of Jesus Chnst, being compelled to pay 
a certain sum of money for admittance. But the churchy ^ 
nevertheless, is opened only on particular days of the week^ 
and cannot be seen at any other time without an order from 
the two convents, the Latin and the Greek, with the sanc- 
tion of the governor of the city. On such occasions the 
pressure at the doors is very ereat ; the zeal of the pilgrims 
checked by the insolence of the Turks, who delight to insult 
and disappoint their anxiety, leading sometimes to scenes 
of tumult not quite in harmony with their pious motives. 
We shall give an account of the effect produced by the local 
and histoncal associations of the place on a sober spirit, in 
the words of a traveUer to whom we have been already 
indebted : — • 

« The mind is not withdrawn from the important con- 
cerns of this hallowed spot by any tasteful decorations or 
dignified display of architecture in its plan or in its walls ; 
but having cleared the throng, the religion of the place is 
allowed to take full possession of the soul, and the visiter 
feels as if he were passing into the presence of the great 
and immaculate Jehovah, and summoned to give an ac- 
count of the most silent and secret thoughts of his heart. 
Having passed within these sacred walls, the attention is 
first directed to a large flat stone in the floor, a little within 
the door ; it is surrounded by a rail, and several lamps hang 
suspended over it. The pilgrims approach it on their 
knees ; touch and kiss it, and prostrating themselves before 
it, offer up their prayers in holy adoration. This is the stone 
on which the body of our Lord was washed and anointed, 
and prepared for the tomb. Turning to the left and pro- 
ceeding a little forward, we came into a round space imme- 
diately under the dome, surrounded with sixteen large 
columns which support the gallery above. In the centre 
of this space stands the Holy Sepulchre ; it is enclosed in 
an oblong house, rounded at one end with small arcades or 
chapels for prayer, on the outside of it. These are for the 
Copts, the Abyssinians, the Syrian Mareonites, and other 
Christians, who are not, like the Roman Catholics, the 
Greeks, and Armenians, provided with large chapels in the 
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1>od7 of the church. At the other end it is squared off and 
furnished with a platform in front, which is ascended by » 
flight of steps, having a small parapet-wall of marble on 
each hand, and flooral with the same material. In the 
middle of this small platform stands a block of polished 
marble about a foot and a half square ; on this stone sat 
the angel who announced the blessed tidings of the resor 
rection to Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the 
mother of James. Advancing, and taking off bur shoes 
and turbans at the desire of the keeper, he drew aside the 
curtain, and stepping down, and bending almost to the 
ground, we entered by a low narrow door into this mansion 
of victory, where Chnst triumphed over the grave, and dis- 
armed Death of all his terrors. Here the mind looks on 
Him who, though he knew no sin, yet entered the man- 
sions of the deiS to redeem us from death, and the prayers 
of a grateful heart ascend with a risen Saviour to the pres- 
ence of God in heaven."* 

The tomb exhibited is a sarcophagus of white marble, 
slightly tinged with blue, being fully six feet long, three 
feet broad, and two feet two inches deep. It is but indif- 
ferently polished, and seems as if it bad at one time been 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere, by which it has 
been considerably affected. It is without any ornament, 
made in the Greek fashion, and not like the more ancient 
tombs of the Jews, which we see cut in the rock for the 
reception of the dead. There are seven lamps constantly 
burning over it, the gifts of different sovereigns in a suc- 
cession of sges. It occupies about one-half of the sepul- 
chral chamber, and extends from one end of it to the other. 
A space about three feet wide in front of it is all that 
remains for the accommodation of visiters, so that not more 
than three or four can be conveniently admitted at a time. 

Leaving this hallowed spot, the pilgrim is conducted to 
the place where our Lord appeared to Mary Magdalene, 
and next to the Chapel of Apparition, where he presented 
himself to the Blessed Virgin. The Greeks have an oratory 
opposite to the Holy Sepulchre, ui which they have set up 
a globe, representing, as they are pleased to imagine, the 
centre of tne earth ; thus transferring from Delphi to Je- 

* Bkluudna*s Travelt, vol. ii. p. S21. 
M2 
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rutalem the absaid notions of the pagan priests of nnt' 
qaity relative to the figure of the habitable world. After 
this he enters a dark narrow staircase, which, by about 
twenty steps, carries him to Mount Calvary. " This," ex- 
claims Dr. Richardson, ** is the centre, the grand magnet 
of the Christian church : from this proceed life and salva- 
tion ; thither all hearts tend and all eyes are directed ; here 
kings and queens cast down their crowns, and great men 
and women part with their ornaments ; at the foot of th# 
cross all are on a level, equally needy and equally welcome."* 

On Calvary is shown the spot where the Redeemer wa» 
nailed to the cross, the hole into which the end of it wa» 
fixed, and the rent in the rock. All these are covered with 
marble, perforated in the proper places, so that they may 
be seen and touched. Near at hand a cross is erected on 
an elevated part of the ground, and a wooden body stretched 
upon it in the attitude of suffering. Descending from the 
Mount, the traveller enters the chapel of St. Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, in which is the vault where the 
true cross is said to have been found, — an event that con- 
tinues to be celebrated every year on the third of May by 
an appropriate mass. The place is large enough to con- 
tain about thirty or forty individuals, and on that annual 
solemnity it is usually crowded to the door. 

The spirit in which these commemorations are some- 
times peribrmed is by no means honourable to the Christian 
character. An ancient rivalry between the members of the 
Greek and those of the Roman communion continues te 
imbitter their disputes in regard to their respective privi- 
leges and procedure. Maundrell informs us that in his 
time each fraternity had their own altar and sanctuary, at 
wliich they had a peculiar right to celebrate divine service 
and to exclude all Other nations. But, says he, that which 
has always been the great prize contended for by the several 
sects, is the command and appropriation of the Holy Sepul- 
chre ; a privilege contested with so much unchristian fury 
and animosity, especially between the Greeks and Latins^ 
that, in disputing which party should go in to celebrate 
their mass, they have sometimes proceeded to blows and 
wounds, even at the very door of the sepulchre, mingling 

* Travels, VOL ii. p. 325>. 
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their own blood with their sacrifices. The King of France 
interposed about the end of the seventeenth century, and 
obtained an order from the grand vizier to put that hoi j 
place into the possession of the Western Church ; an aiw 
rangonent which was accomplished in the year 1690, and 
secured to the Latins the exclusive privilege of saying mass 
in it. ^ And though it be permitted to Christians of all 
nations to go into it for their private devotions, vet none 
other may solemnize any public office of religion there."* 

The daily employment of these recluses is to trim the 
lamps, and to make devotional visits and processions to the 
several sanctuaries in the church. Thus they spend their 
time, many of them for four or six years together ; nay, so 
far are some transported with the pleasing ccmtemplation in 
which they here entertain themselves, that they will never 
come out to their dying day ; burying themselves, as it were, 
Blive in our Lord's grave.f 

It was at the holy season of Easter that Mr.^Maundrell 
visited Jerusalem, when he witnessed the annual service 
performed by the monks ; rather too minutely descriptive, 
perhaps, of the great event to which it refers. ** Their 
ceremony begins on Good Friday night, which is called by 
them the Nox Tenebrosa, and is observed with such an ex- 
traordinary solemnity that I cannot omit to give a particular 
descripti6n of it : — As soon as it grew dark, all the friars 
and pilgrims were convened in the chapel of the Apparition, 
in order to go in a procession round the church. But before 
they set out one of the fnars preached a sermon in Italian. 
He began his discourse thus : — In questa notte tenehrotOy — 
at which words all the candles were instantly put out, to 
yield a livelier image of the occasion : and so we were held 
by the preacher for near half an hour very much in the dark. 
Sermon being ended, every person present had a lar^e 
lighted taper put into his hand, as if it were to make amends 
for the former darkness ; and the crucifixes and other uten- 
sils were disposed in order for beginning the procession. 
Amonff the other crucifixes there was one of a very large 
size, which bore upon it the image of our Lord as big as the 
life. The image was fastened to it vrith great nails, crowned 
with thomb, and besmeared with blood ; and so exquisitely 

* MavndrelFs Jounsy ikom Aleppo to JenissliiB, p. 71. 
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was it fonned, that it represented, in a very lively mannerf ' 
the lamentable spectacle of our Lord's body as it hung upon 
the cross. This figure was carried all along in the head of 
the procession ; after which the company followed to all the 
sanctuaries in the church, singing their appointed hymn at 
every one. 

« The first place they visited was that of the pillar of 
Flagellation, a large piece of which is kept in a little cell 
just at the door of the chapel of the Apparition. There 
they sang their proper hymn ; and another friar entertained 
the company with a sermon in Spanish, touching the 
scourging of our Lord. From hence they proceeded in 
solemn order to the prison of Christ, where they pretend he 
was secured while the soldiers made things ready for his 
crucifixion; here likewise they sang their hymn, and a 
third friar preached in French. From the prison they went 
to the altar of the Division of our Lord's garments, where 
they only«sang their hymn without adding any sermon. 
Having done here, they advanced to the chapel of the Di- 
vision ; at which, after their hynm, they had a fourth sermon* 
as I remember, in French. 

*' From this place they went up to Calvary, leaving their 
shoes at the bottom of the stairs. Here are two altars to be 
visited; one where our Lord is supposed to have been 
nailed to the cross, another where his cross was erected. 
At the former of these they laid down the great crucifix 
upon the floor, and acted a kind of resemblance of Christ's 
being nailed to the cross ; and after the hymn another friar 
preached a sermon in Spanish upon the crucifixion. From 
hence they removed to the adjoining altar, where the cross 
is supposed to have been erected, bearing the image of our 
Lord's body. At this altar is a hole in the natural rock, 
said to be the very same individual one in which the foot of 
our Lord's cross stood. Here they set up their cross with 
the bloody crucified image upon it ; and leaving it in that 
posture, they first sang their hymn, and then the fether 
guardian, sitting in a chair before it, preached a passion- 
sermon in Italian. 

*< At about one yard and a half distant firom the hole in 
which the foot of the cross was fixed is seen that memo- 
rable cleft in the rode, said to have been made by the earth- 
quake which happened at the suffering of the God of 
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nature ; wheni as St. Matthew witnesseth, the rockfl rent and 
the very grayes were opened. This cleft, or what now ap- 
pears of it, is about a span wide at its upper part, and two 
deep ; after which it closes. But it opens again below, as 
you may see in another chapel contiguous to the side of 
Calvary, and runs down to an unknown depth in the earth. 
That tins rent was made by the earthquake that happened 
at our Lord's passion there is only tradition to prove ; but 
that it is a natural and genuine breach, and not counter- 
feited by any art, the sense and reason^ of every one that 
sees it may convince him ; for the sides of it fit like two tal- 
lies to each other, and yet it runs in such intricate windings 
as could not well be counterfeited by art, nor arrived at by 
any instruments. 

<' The ceremony of the passion being over, and the guar- 
^Uan's sermon ended, two friaxs, personating, the one Joseph 
of Arimathea, the other Nicodemus, approached the cross, 
and with a most solemn, concerned air, both of aspect and 
behaviour, drew out the great nails, and took down the 
feigned body from the cross. It was an effigies so con- 
trived that its limbs were soft and flexible, as if they had 
been real flesh ; and nothing could be more surprising than 
to see the two pretended mourners bend down the arms 
which were before extended, and dispose them upon the 
trank in such a manner as is usual in corpses. The body 
being taken down ftom the cross was received in a fair large 
win£ng-sheet, and carried down from Calvary ; the whole 
company attending as before to the stone of Unction. This 
is taken for the very place where the precious body of our 
Lord was anointed and prepared for the burial. Here they 
laid down their imaginary corpse ; and casting over it seve- 
ral sweet powders and spices, wrapped it up in the winding- 
sheet. While this was doing they sang their proper hymn", 
and afterward one of the friars preached in Arabic a funeral- 
sermon. These obsequies being finished, they carried off 
their fancied corpse and laid it m the Sepulchre, shutting 
np the door till Easter morning. And now, after so many 
sermons, and so long, not to say tedious, a ceremony, it may 
well be imagined tbat the weariness of the congregation, 
as well as the hour of the night, made it needful to go to 
lert."* 

* Joomey, p. T4. 
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Easter-eve passed without any remarkable observance, — 
a period of leisure which was employed by many of the pil- 
grims in having their arms marked with the usual ensigns 
of Jerusalem. " The artists who undertake the operation 
do it in this manner ; they have stamps of wood of any 
figure that you desire, which they first print off upon your 
arm with powder of charcoal, then taking two very fine 
needles tied close together, and dipping them often, like a 
pen, in certain ink compounded, as I was informed, of gun- 
powder and ox-gall, they make with them small punctures 
all along the lines of the figure which they have printed ; 
and then, washing the part in wine, conclude the work. 
The punctures they make with great quickness and dex- 
terity, and with scarce any smart, seldom piercing so deep 
as to draw blood. In the afternoon of this day the congre- 
gation was assembled in the area before the holy grave, 
where the firiars spent some hours in singing over the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah; which fiinction, with the usual 
procession to the holy places, was all the ceremony required 
by the ritual of the place." 

On Easter-day the scene was changed from gloom to the 
most lively congratulation. **The clouds of the former 
morning were cleared up ; and the firiars put on a fiice of 

i'oy and serenity, as if it had been the real juncture of our 
jord's resurrection. Nor doubtless was this joy feigned, 
whatever their mourning might be ; this being the day or 
which their Lenten disciplines expired, and they were now 
come to a fiill belly again. The mass was celebrated this 
morning just before the Holy Sepulchre, being the most emi- 
nent place in the church ; where the father guardian had a 
throne erected, and being arrayed in episcopal robes, with 
a mitre on his head, in the sight of the Turks he gave the 
Host to all that were disposed to receive it ; not refiising it 
to children of seven or eight years old. This office being 
ended, we made our exit out of the Sepulchre, and returning 
to the convent, dined with the firiars."* 

The latest travellers in Palestine witnessed similar ob- 
servances on the same solemn occasion, none of which were 
in the least calculated to edify an enligLxaed ciDd» and 

* Jonroey, p. 76b 
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many of them such as could not be contemplated without 
feelings of just indignation, mingled with contempt. 

There is no greater obstacle to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity among the S3rrian tribes, and more especially among 
the Turks and Jews, than the foolish exhibitions which dis- 
grace the return of the principal festivals in the Holy Land. 
The mummeries already described could not fail to be suf- 
ficiently revolting to a people who permit not any image or 
representation of created things, even in the uses of ordinary 
life. Still, the sincerity and apparent devotion with which 
the ceremony of the crucifixion was performed might, in 
some degree, atone for the unseemly method adopted by the 
monks to commemorate an event at once so solemn and im- 
portant. But what shall be said in defence of the manifest 
fraud which is annually practised in Jerusalem on Easter- 
eve by the Greek church, when the credulous multitude are 
taught to believe that fire descends from heaven into the 
Holy Sepulchre to kindle their lamps and torches ? 

Upon comparing the description given by Maundrell with 
the accounts of the latest travellers^ we perceive that nearly 
a century and a half has passed away without producing 
any improvement, and that the firiars of the present age are 
probably not less ignorant or dishonput than their predeces- 
sors &ve hundred years ago. ^* They began their disorders 
by running round the Holy Sepulchre with all their might 
and swiftness, crying out as they went huiOi which signifies 
this is he, or this is it, — an expression by which they assert 
the verity of the Christian religion. After they had by these 
religious circulations and clamours turned their heads and 
influned their madness, they began to act the most antic 
tricks and postures in a thous^id shapes of distraction. 
Sometimes they dragged one another along the floor all 
round the Sepulchre ; sometimes they set one man upright 
upon another's shoulders, and in this posture marched 
round ; sometimes they tumbled round the Sepulchre after 
the manner of tumblers on the stage. In a word, nothing 
can be imagined more rude or extravagant than what was 
acted upon this occasion."* 

** The Greeks first set out in a procession round the Holy 
Sepulchre, and immediately at their heels followed the Ai^ 

* Maimdreirs Jomnsift p. 0< 
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meniani. In this order they compassed the Holy Sepulchre 
thrice, having produced all their gallantry of standards, 
streamers, crucifixes, and embroidered habits. Towards 
the end of this procession there was a pigeon came flutter- 
ing into the cupola over the Sepulchre, at sight of which 
there was a greater shout and clamour than before. This 
bird, the Latins told us, was purposely let fly by the Greeks 
to deceive the people into an opinion that it was a visible 
descent of the Holy Ghost. The procession being over, the 
sufiragan of the Greek patriarch and the principal Arme- 
nian bishop approached to the door of the Sepulchre, and, 
cutting the string with which it is fastened and sealed, en- 
tered m, shutting the door after them, all the candles and 
lamps within having been before extinguished in the pres- 
ence of the Turks and other witnesses. The exclamations 
were doubled as the miracle drew nearer to its accomplish- 
ment ; and the people pressed with such vehemence towards 
the door of the Sepulchre that it was not in the power of 
the Turks to keep them off*. The cause of their pressing in 
this manner is, the great desire they have to light their can- 
dles at the holy flame as soon as it is flrst brought out of 
the Sepulchre, it being esteemed the most sacred and pure 
as cominff immediately from heaven. The two miracle- 
mongers had not been above a minute in the Holy Sepul- 
chre when the glimmering of the holy fire was seen, or 
imagined to appear, through some chinks of the door ; and, 
certainly, Bedlam itself never saw such an unruly transport 
as was produced in the mob at this sight. 

« Immediately after, out came two priests with blazing 
torches in their hands, which they held up at the door of 
the Sepulchre ; while the people thronged about with inex- 
pressible ardour, every one striving to obtain a part of the 
first and purest flame. The Turks, in the mean time, with 
huge clubs laid on vnthout mercy ; but ail this could not 
repel them, the excess of their fti^ making them insensible 
of pain. Those that got the fire applied it immediately to 
theur beards, faces, and bosoms, pretending that it would not 
bum like an earthly flame. But I plainly saw none of them 
could endure this experiment long enough to make good that 
inetension. So many hands beinff employed, you may be 
sure it could not be long before mnumerable tapers were 
lighted* The whole c£iiGh» galleries, and eveiy place 
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seemed instantly to be in a flame ; and with this illumina* 
tion the ceremony ended. 

** It must be owned that those two within the Sepulchn 
perfoimed their part with great quickness and dexterity ; 
but the behavionr of the rabble without very much discredited 
the miracle. The Latins take a great deal of pains to ex- 
pose this ceremony as a most shameful imposture and a 
scandal to the Christian religion, — ^perhaps out of envy that 
others should be masters of so ffainfiil a business. But the 
Greeks and Armenians pin their faith upon it ; such is the 
deplorable unhappiness of their priests, that having acted 
the cheat so long already, they are forced now to stand to it 
for fear of endangering the apostacy of their people. Going 
out of church after the rant was over, we saw several people 
gathered about the Stone of Unction, who, having got a good 
store of candles lighted with the holy fire, were employed 
in daubing pieces of linen with the wicks of them and the 
melting wax, which pieces of linen were designed for wind* 
ing-sheets. And it is the opinion of these poor people, that 
if they can but have the happiness to be buried in a shroud 
smutted with this celestial fire, it will certainly secure them 
from the flames of hell."* 

Dr. Richardson, who witnessed the same pitifiil cere- 
mony, is not inclined to give much honour to the performers 
in respect to skill or dexterous manipulation. On the con- 
trary, he is of opinion that there is not a pyrotechnist in 
London who could not have improved the exhibition. From 
the station which he occupied in the church, being the 
organ-loft of the Roman Catholic division, he distinctly saw 
the flame issuing from a burning substance placed within 
the tomb, and which was raised and lowered according to 
circumstances. The priests meant to be very artful, but 
were in reality very ignorant. Like the Druids of old, no 
one, under the pain of excommunication, dared to light his 
torch at that of another ; every individuiJ was bound to de- 
rive his flame firom the miraculous spark that descended 
from above, and which could only be conveyed by the hands 
of the chief priest, f 
Having seen the exhibition of this vile and infamous 

* Journey, p. 00. 

t " Je ne d^crirai pas la suite des c^r^monies r^ligienaes qai ocenpant 
Ifl raste de la semaioe salute ; c'ost an r^ck qui peat Men Mifler des ames 

N 
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delusion, the traveller naturally inquires what credit he ought 
to give to the historical statements and local descriptions 
denved from the Chriitians who now occupy Jerusalem. 
Are the honoured spots within these walls readly what the 
ruardians of the metropolitan church declare them to be ? 
is the Mount Calvary shown at this day in the holy city the 
actual place where Christ expired upon the cross to redeem 
the human race 1 Is the Sepulchre there exhibited really 
that of the just man Joseph of Arimathea, in which the 
body of the blessed Jesus was laid 1 Or are all these merely 
convenient spots, fixed on at random, and consecrated to 
serve the interested views of a crafty priesthood 1* 

We agree in the conclusion, that it is of no consequence 
la the Christian faith in what way these questions shall be 
determined. The great facts on which tiie history of. the 
gospel is founded are not so closely connected with par^ 
ficular spots of earth or sacred buildings as to foe rendered 
doubtful by any mistake in the choice of a locality. Nor is 
there any material discrepancy between the opinions of 
Chateaubriand, which we are inclined to adopt, and those 
of Dr. Claike, who treats with contempt all the traditions 
lespecting holy places ; for the outline may be correct^ 

i^votefl, mais non pes plaire i. qaelqifnn qai lit iui>vsyage pour s^- 
struire et a'amuser. 

" n n'en est pas de m^nie d'ane pratique svperstitiense des Grecs 
schiamatiqnes, dont la bikarrerie ne laissera pas de divertir an moment. 

*' Cette oecte, abus^e par see pr^tres, croit de bonne foi qse JDieu ftit 
snnuellement «n miracle poar Ini envoyer le feu sacr^. 

" A en croire les pr^tres Grecs, cette foveur divine, dont on ne pent pas 
Heater, est un preave insigne de Texcellence de lenr commnnion. Mais 
ne ponrrait-on pas objector anx Grecs, quo les Arm^niens et les Cofes, 
qn'ils traltent d'b^retiqses, participent a cette ni6me grace. Ennemis 
acham^s les nns des autres, les ministres de ces trois sectes so r^a- 
nissent en apparence pour la c6r6monie du feu sacr^. Cette reconcilia- 
tion momentante n^estdnequ'a Vtattr^t de tous ; s^par^ment ils sentioit 
obliges de payer au gouverneur, pour la permission- de faire la miracle, 
ane somme aussi forte que cette qu*ils donnent ensemble. 

" Ces pr^res portent la fourberie jusqu'A youloir persuader an penple 
que le (ea sacr^ ne brikle pas oenx qui sont en 6tat de grace. Ds ss 
frottent les mains d'une certaine eau, qui les garantit de la brulure A la 

{»remi6re approche, et par ce moyen ne se font aucnn mal en touchuit 
eurs cierges. Lenr proselytes sont jaloux de les imiter ; mais comme ils 
i^ont pas leur rocette, bien souvent ils se brulent les doigts et le visage : 
il arrive deiA que les pr^tres, paraissant jouir exclusivement de la grace 
deDieu, en sont plus respect^s et mieux p^y^n.^-^MaritLVoyagu, &c- 
torn. iL p. 840. * 9^ 7 1 

* Hklurdsoo, vol U. p. 333. 
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«lthoagh tbe minuter details are open to a just susiMcion* 
For example, it is now extremely difficult to trace the bound- 
aries of Calvary ; the effects of time and the operations of 
the siege under the Roman prince have obliterated some of 
the features by which that remarkable scene was distin* 
guished ; it has even ceased to present the appearance of a 
mount, — an appellation, by-the-way, which is nowhere jiven 
to it in Scripture. But it does not follow that the Chris- 
tians who returned jfrom Pella to inhabit the ruins of the 
sacred metropolis should have been equally ignorant of ill* 
extent and situation ; nor is it at all probable that places sa 
interesting to the affections of the infant church would bo 
allowed to fall into a speedy oblivion. 

The main error of the modem priests at Jerusalem arises 
firom an anxiety to exhibit every thing to which any allusion 
is made by the evangelical historians ; not remembering 
that the lapse o£ ages and the devastation of successive 
wars have destroyed much, and disguised more, which the 
early disciples could most readily identify. The mere cir- 
cumstance that almost all the events which attended the 
dose of our Saviour's ministry are crowded into one scenes 
covered by the roof of a single church, might excite a very 
justifiable doubt as to the exactness of the topography main- 
tained by the friars of Mount Moriah. ** Tias edifice,** 
says Mr. Maundrell, '* is less than one hundred paces long, 
and not more than Axty wide ; and yet it is so contrived, 
that it is supposed to contain under its roof twelve or thir- 
teen sanctuuies, or places consecrated to a more than ordi* 
nary veneration, by being reputed to have some particular 
actions done in them relating to the death and resurrectioa 
of Christ."* 

All tha^ can now be affirmed, observes Dr. Clarke, with 
any show of reason, is this, << that if Helena had reason to 
believe she could identify the spot where the Sepulchre was, 
she took especial care to remove eveiy trace of it, in order 
to introduce the fanciful and modem work which now re- 
mains. The place may be the same pointed out to her ; 
but not a remnant of the original Sepulchre can now be 
ascertained. Yet, with our skeptical feelings thus awakened, 
it may prove how powerful the effect of sympathy is, if we 

* JattTBoy, p. 09 
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confeis, thai when we entered into the supposed SepnlcbnSf 
and beheld, by the light of lamps there continually burnings 
the yenerable figure of an aged monk, with streaming eyes 
and a long white beard, pointing to * the place where the 
Lord lay,* and calling upon us to kneel and experience par- 
don for our sins, — ^we did kneel, and we participated in tho 
feelings of more credulous pilgrims. Captain Culverhouse, 
in whose mind the ideas of religion and of patriotism were 
inseparable, with firmer emotion, drew from its scabbard 
the swoid he had so often wielded in the defence of bis 
eountry, and placed it upon the tomb. Humbler comers 
heaped the memorials of an accomplished pilgrimaee ; and 
while their sighs alone interrupted the silence of the sano- 
tuary a solemn service was begun."* 

It is observed by the author of the Itin^raire, that the 
ancient travellers were extremely fortunate in not being 
obliged to enter into all these critical disquisitions ; in the 
first place, because they found in their readers that religion 
which never contends against truth ; and, secondly, because 
every mind was convinced that the only way of seeing a 
country as it is must be to see it with all its traditions and 
recollections. It is, in fact, with the Bible as his guide that 
a traveller ought to visit the Holy Land. If we are deter- 
mined to carry with us a spirit of cavil and contradiction, 
Judea is not worth our going so far to examine it. What 
should we say to a man who, in traversing Greece and Italy, 
should think of nothing but contradicting Homer and Vir- 
gil 1 Such, however, is the course adopted by too many 
modem travellers ; evidently the effect of our vanity, which 
would excite a high idea of our own abilities, and at the 
same time fill us with disdain for those of other people.f 

A short time after M. Chateaubriand visited Jerusalem, 
the church of the Holy Sepuldire was destroyed by fire ; 
and although it has been since repaired, it is admitted that 
both the architecture and the internal decorations are much 
inferior to those of the original edifice. The general plan 
of the whole building, however, as well as the arrangement 
of the holy stations, are so exactly preserved, that the 
descriptions of the earliest writers a|^ly as conectly to its 

• Travels, vol.'iv.|».3U. f Vol. U. p. SI. 
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fureseiit as to its former state. It is trae, that the tombs 
of Godfrey de Bouillon and of Baldwin his brother, which 
called forth the enthusiastic admiration of the French author 
just named, have been annihilated by the malignant Greeksi 
so that not a vestige remains to mark the spot whereon they 
stood. The Corinthian columns of fine marble which for* 
aerly adorned the interior being rendered useless by the 
fire, the dome is now supported by tall slender pillars of 
masonry, plastered on the outside, and so closely grouped 
together as to produce the worst effect. We are told, 
indeed, that the meanness of every thing about the archi- 
tecture of the central dome, and of the whole rotunda which 
cmrrounds the Sepulchre itself can only be exceeded by the 
wretched taste of its painted decorations.* 

It was of the older building that the Vicomte made the 
following remarks : — ** The church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
ecnnposed of several churches erected upon an unequal sur- 
fiice, illumined by a multitude of lamps, is singularly my»« 
terions ; a sombre fight pervades it, favourable to piety and 
profound devotion. Christian priests of various sects inhabit 
dififerent parts of the edifice. From the arches above, where 
they nestle like pigeons, from the chapels below and subtep- 
raneous vaults, tfaiir songs are heard at all hours both of 
the day and night. The organ of the Latin monks, the 
cymbals of the Abyssinian priest, the voice of the Greek 
ealoyer, the prayer of the solitary Armenian, the plaintive 
accents of the Coptic friar, alternately, or all at once, assail 
your ear. You know not whence these accents of praise 
proceed ; you inhale the perfume of incense without per- 
ceiviiig the hand that bums it : you merely observe the 
ponti^ who is going to celebrate the most awful of mys- 
teries on the very spot where they were accompfished, pass 
quickly by, glide behind the columns, and vanish in the 
gloom of the temple. 

« Christian readers will perhaps inquire what were my 
feelings upon entering this sacred place. I really cannot 
tell. So many reflections rushed at once upon my mind, 
that I was unable to dwell upon any particular idea. I 
tfontinaed nearly half an hour upon my knees in the little 

• BHBkingtiam^s Trsrels, toI. i. p. 384. 
N2 
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chamber of the Holy Sepulchre, with my eyes riveted uport 
the Btonei from which I had not the power to turn them. 
One of the two monks who accompanied me remained pros- 
trate on the marble by my side, while the other, with the 
Testament in his hand, read to me by the light of the lanqta 
the passages relating to the sacred tomb. All I can say is, 
that when I beheld this triumphant Sepulchre, I felt nothing 
but my own weakness ; and that when my ^de exclaimed 
with St, Paul, O death, where is thy stitagl O grave, 
where is thy victory 1 I listened, as if death were about 
to reply that he was conquered and enchained in this monu- 
ment. Where shall we look in antiquity for anything so 
impressive, so wonderful, as the last scenes described by the 
Evangelists 1 These are not the absurd adventures of a 
deity foreign to human nature : it is a most pathetic history, 
•^a histoiy which not only extorts tears by its beauty, but 
whose consequences, applied to the universe, have changed 
the &ce of Uie earth. I had just beheld the mcmumenta 
of Greece, and my mind was still profoundly impressed with 
their grandeur ; but how far inferior were the sentiments 
which they excited to those I felt at the sight of the places 
commemorated in the gospel !"* 

We must not presume to follow the ardent pilgrim along 
the Via Ddorosa^ the name given tothe way by which the 
Saviour passed from the house of Pilate to the Mount of 
Calvary. Nor can we stop to revere the arch, called Ecce 
Homo, where, we are tdd, the window may still be sees 
from which the Roman juid^ exclaimed to the vindictive 
Jews, « Behold the Man !" We cannot resign our belief to 
the minute description which secognises the house of Simon 
the Pharisee, where Maiy Macdalene confessed her sins ; 
the prison of St. Peter, and the dwelling of Mary the mother 
of Mark, in which the same apostle took refuge when he 
was set at liberty by the angel ; and the mansion of Dives, 
the rich man at whose gate the mendicant Lazarus was 
laid, frill of sores. 

On crossing the amall ravine which divides the modem 
city from Mount Zion, the attention of the traveller is 
drawn to three ancient monuments, or more properly ruin% 

* Travels in Gieeoe, FSIestiiM, Egypt* 4ec. vol. U. p. 9S. 
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covered with buildings comparatively modem,— -the house 
of Caiaphas, — ^the place where Christ held his Last Supper, 
-—and the tomb or palace of David. The first of these is 
now a church, the duty of which is performed by the Arme- 
nians ; the second, consecrated by the affecting solemnity, 
with the memory of which it is still associated, presents a 
mosque and a Turkish hospital ; while the thinl, a small 
vaulted apartment, contains only three sepulchres formed 
of dark-coloured stone. This holy hill is equally celebrated 
in the Old Testament and in the New. Here the successor 
of Saul built a city and a royal dwelling, — ^here he kept for 
three months the Ark of the Covenant, — ^here the Redeemer 
instituted the sacrament which commemorates his death,—- 
here he appeared to his disciples on the day of his resur- 
rection, — and here the Holy Ghost descended on the apoe- 
tles. The place hallowed by the Last Supper, if we may 
believe the early Fathers, was transformed into the first 
Christian temple the world ever saw, where St. James the 
Less was consecrated the first bishop of Jerusalem, and 
where he presided in the first council of the church. Finally, 
it was from this spot that the apostles, in compUance with 
the injunction to go and teach all nations, departed, with- 
out purse and without scrip, to seat their religion upon all 
the thrones of the earth. 

Descending Mount Zion on the east side, you perceive 
in the valley me Fountain and Pool of Siloam, so celebrated 
in the history of our Saviour's miracles. The brook itself 
is ill supplied with water, and, compared with the ideas 
formed in the mind by the £^e invocation of the poet, 
usually creates disappointment. Going a few paces to the 
northward, you come to the source of the scanty rivulet, 
which is called by some the Fountain of the Virgin, from 
an opinion that she frequently came hither to drink. It 
appears in a recess about twenty feet lower than the sur- 
face, and under an arched vault of masonry tolerably well 
executed. The rock had been originally hewn down to 
reach this pool ; and a small crooked passage, of which 
only the beginniag is seen, is ssdd to convey the water out 
of the Valley of Siloam, and to supply the means of irri- 
gating the little gardens still cultivated in that spot. Not- 
withstanding the dirty state of the water> and its haish and 
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brackish taste, it is stiU used by devoat pilgrims for diaeasei 
of the eye.* 

It is said to have a kind of ebb and flow, sometimes dis 
charging its current like the Fountain of Yaucluse, at others 
retaining and scarcely suffering it to run at all. The Levites, 
we are Ukewise told, used to sprinkle the water of Siloam 
on the altar at the Feast of Tabernacles, saying, ** Ye shall 
draw water with joy from the wells of salyation.** The 
reader will find on the opposite page a representation of the 
Fountain or Pool of Siloam, as it appeared to the eye of an 
able traveller ; a considerable part of the arch having fallen 
down, or been destroyed by thehaibarians who oontinoeto 
hold Jerusalem in subjection. 

The Valley of Jehosbaphat stretches between the eastern 
walls of the city and the Mount of Olives, containing a 
great variety of objects, to which allusion is made in die 
Bacred Writings. It was sometimes called the King's Dale, 
firom a reference to an event recorded in the history of 
Abraham, and was aftetward distinguished by the name of 
Jehoshaphat, because that sovereign erected in it a magni- 
ficent tomb. This narrow vale seems to have always «erved 
as a burying-place for the inhabitants of the holy city : 
there you meet with monuments of the most remote ages, 
as well as of the most modem times : thither the descend- 
ants of Jacob resort firom the four quarters of the fflobe, to 
yield up their last breath ; and a foreigner sells to ttiem, for 
Its weight in sold, a scanty spot of earth to cover their 
remains in the land of their forefathers. ** Observing many 
Jews, whom I could easily recognise by their yellow tur^ 
bans, quick dark eyes, black eyebrows, and bushy beards, 
walking about the place, and reposing along the Bro<A 
Kedron in a pensive mood, the pathetic language of the 
Psalmist occurred to me, as expressing the subject of their 

* The invocation alluded to must be ftmilisr to the youngest Teador: 

** Sing, Heavenly muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai didst inspire 
That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos ; or, if Zion bill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God ; I thence 
laveke thy aid to my adTent'rous song." 

^4wadi$* Loitf book 4. 
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medilation — ' By tin rivers we gal down anil wept when wo 
TemcDibered Zion.' Upon fiequentlj inquiring the motive 
that piompted them in attempting to go to Jerusalem, the 
mnswer was, ' To die in tha land of our fathera.' "■ 

This valley or dale atill eihjbilii a very desolate appear- 
ance. The vteslera side is a high chilk-cliiT supporting 
the walls of the city, above which yon perceive Jemaalem 
itself; nhile the eastern acclivity is formed by the Mount 
• Travel* bj Hue VTOtaa, loL L p. SSQ. 
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of Olives and the Mount of Offence, so called from the 
idolatry which oppresses the fame of Solomon. These two 
hills are nearly naked, and of a dull red colour. On their 
slopes are seen, here and there, a few bleak and parched 
vines, some groves of wild olive-trees, wastes covered with 
hyssop, chapels, oratories, and mosques in ruins. At the 
bottom of the valley you discover a bridge of a single arch« 
thrown across the channel of the Brook Kedron. The 
stones in the Jewish cemetery look like a heap of rubbish at 
the foot of the Mount of Offence, below the Arab village of 
Siloane, the paltry houses of which are scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding sepulchres. Fi^om the 
stillness of Jerusalem, whence no smoke arises and no noise 
proceeds, — from the solitude of these hills, where no living 
creature is to be seen, — from the ruinous state of all these 
tombs, overthrown, broken, and half-open, you would ima- 
gine that the last trumpet had already sounded, and that the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat was about to render up its dead. 

Amid this scene of desolation three monuments arrest 
the eyes of the intelligent pilgrim, — the tombs of Zachaxiah, 
of Absalom, and of the king whose name still distinguishes 
the valley. The first-mentioned of these is a square mass 
of rock, hewn down into form, and isolated from the quany 
out of which it is cut by a passage of twelve or fifteen feet 
wide on three of its sides ; the fourth or western front being 
open towards the valley and to Mount Moriah, the foot of 
which is only a few yards distant. This huge stone is eight 
paces in length on each side, and about twenty feet high in 
the front, and ten feet high at the back ; the hill on which 
it stands having a steep ascent. It has four semicolumns 
cut out of the same rock on each of its faces, with a pilaster 
at each angle, all of a mixed Ionic order, and ornamented 
in bad taste. The architraves, the full moulding, and the 
deep overhanging cornice which finishes the square, are all 
perfectly after the Egyptian manner ; and the whole is sur- 
mounted by a pyramid, the sloping sides of which rise from 
the very edges of the square below, and terminate in a 
finished point. 

The body of this monument, we have already stated, is 
one soUd mass of rock, as well as its semicolumns on each 
lace ; but the surmounting pyramid appears to be of ma> 
somy. Its sides, howeveri are perfectly smooth, like the 
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coated pyramids of Sahara and Dashour, and not graouated 
by stages like those of Djizeh in Lower Egypt. 

Inconsiderahle in size and paltry in its ornaments, this 
monument, as Mr. Buckingham observes, is eminently ca- 
rious. There is no appearance of an entrance into any part 
of it ; so that it seems, if a tomb, to have been as finnly 
closed as the Egyptian pyramids, and, perhaps, for the same 
respect for the repose of the dead. It is probable, indeed, 
that the original style and plan of the building are derived 
from the country of the Pharaohs ; while the Grecian col- 
umns and pilasters may be the work of a much later period, 
when the Jews had learned to combine with the massy piles 
of their more ancient architecture the elegant lightness 
which distinguished the times of the Seleucids.* 

In the immediate vicinity is the tomb of Jehoshaphat, — a 
cavern which is more commonly called the Grotto of the 
Disciples, from an idea that they went frequently thither to 
be taught by their Divine Master. The front of this exca- 
vation has two Doric pillars of small size, but of just pro- 
portions. In the interior are three chambers, all of them 
rude and irregular in their form, in one of which were seve- 
ral gravestones, removed, we may suppose, from the open 
ground for greater sec^ty. Like all the rest, they were 
flat slabs of an oblong shape, from three to six inches in 
thickness, and evidently a portion of the limestone rock 
which composes the adjoining hills. 

Opposite to this, on the east, is the reputed tomb of Ab- 
salom, resembling nearly in the size, form, and decoration 
of its square base that of Zachariah already described, ex- 
cept that it is sculptured with the metopes and triglyphs of 
the Doric order. This is surmounted by a sharp conical 
dome, having large mouldings running round its base, and 
on the summit something like an imitation of flame. There 
is here again so strange a mixture of style and ornament, 
that one knows not to what age to attribute the monument 
as a whole. The square mass below is solid, and the Ionic 
columns which are seen on each of its faces are half-indented 
in the rock itself. The dome is of masonry, and on the 
eastern side there is a square aperture in it. Generally 
speaking, the sight of thui monument rather confirms the 

• Travels in Palestine^ vd. L p. S97. 
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ide> taggniAM bj the tomb of Zachaiiah, Chat the hewn 
miisa of aolid roch, the sunnounUng pyramid and dome of 
masonrjf and the sculptured frieze and Ionic columns 
wrought on the faco of the »quaro b«low were works of 
ditferent periods; bein? probablj Bncient sepulchres, the 
primitive character of which had beea changed by the subse- 
quent addition of foreign omaments. There is, besides, 
every reason lo believe that this monument, rapresenled 
below, really occupica the site of the one which wsa set up 
by him whose name il bears. "Now Absalom in his life- 
tune had reared up for himself & pillar, which is in the 
King's Dale ; foi he said, I have no son to keep my obum 
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in remembrance ; and he called the pillar after his own 
name : and it is caiied unto this day Absalom's Place."* 

Chateaubriand is of <^inion, that except the Pool of Be- 
thesda at Jerusalem, we have no remains of the primitive - 
architecture of its inhabitants. This reservoir, a hundred 
and fifty feet long and forty broad, is still to be seen near 
St. Stephen's Gate, where it bounded the Temple on the 
north. The sides are walled by means of large stones joined 
together by iron cramps, and covered with flints imbedded 
in a substance resembling plaster. Here the lambs destined 
for sacrifice were washed ; and it was on the brink of this 
pool that Christ said to the paralytic man, " Arise, take up 
thy bed and walk." It receives a melancholy interest from 
the fact that it is probably the last remnant of Jerusalem 
as it appeared in the days of Solomon and of his immediate 
successors. 

It cannot be denied that the tombs in the Valley of Je- 
hoehaphat display an alliance of Egyptian and Grecian 
taste ; and, in naturalizing in their capital the architecture 
of Memphis' and of Athens, it is equally certain that the 
Jews mixed with it the forms of their own peculiar style* 
From this combination resulted a heterogeneous kind of 
structure, forming, as it were, the link between the Pyramids 
and the Parthenon, — ^monuments in which you discover a 
sombre, yet bold and elevated genius, associated with a 
pleasing and cultivated imagination. 

Our limits forbid us to follow the footsteps of the pilgrim 
in his minute survey of the '* Sepulchres of the Kings," 
which, it is acknowledged, cannot be traced back to a re- 
moter era than that of the Grecian dynasty at Antioch and 
Damascus. Tnere are several other tombs and grottoes, to 
which tradition has attached venerable names, and even 
eonseerated them as the scene of important events ; but as 
tiiey are not remarkable on any other account, we shall not 
extend to an undue length our description of the holy places 
nnder the walls of Jerusalem. 

We shaU simply remark, that a difference of opinion ez- 
kte amonr modern travellers in regard to the extent of the 
ancient city, the ground which it actually covered, the 
changes that it has since undergone in point of locality, and 

* f iSamuel xvtti. 18. Travels in Palestine, vol. L p. SOft- 

O 
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Ikenee, in iMpect to the poiition of some of the more praniW 
nent objects which attract the attention of the inqoisitivv 
toariit in our own days. Di. Claike has distingfuished Hbn- 
•elf by some bold speculations on this head, the- effect of 
which is to derange all the received notions relative to the 
scene of the crucifixion and the place of the Holy Sepulchre* 
It will indeed be readily granted, that it is a matter of very 
small importance to the faith of a Christian to determine 
whether the decease which Was accomplished at Jerusalem 
took place on the north-western or the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of that metropolis. But as the history and tradition 
of many, ages have fixed the spot where the cross was 
erected and where the new tomb in the rock had its situa- 
tion, it is requisite that the arguments of a vrriter who him- 
self pays so little respect to authority should be examined 
with attention. In this case, it is obvious, an inspection 
of the ground candidly and distinctly reported is of much 
more weight than the most ingenious reasoning if destitute 
of facts ; on which account, we are happy to have it in oui 
power to refer to the journal of a leamed gentleman hitherto 
unpublished, who about three years ago travelled in Syria 
and Palestine. 

** We passed by the place of St. Stephen's martjrrdoBi 
down into the Valley of Jehoshaphat. This valley, inde- 
pendently of associations, is highly picturesque. It is deep 
and narrow ; the lower part is green with scattered olives. 
The slope up towards the city is also smooth and green, and 
crowned by the towers and battlements. On ascending the 
Mount of Olives, which we did towards the south, we had 
a splendid view of Jerusalem. The chief ornaments are the 
two domes of the Holy Sepulchre, the mosque of Omar, and 
another large mosque vdth a smaller dome ; but the white 
houses make a good show, and the walls are picturesque. 
On looking at Jerusalem from this place, the great features 
seemed to me to agree entirely with the established maps, 
and Dr. Clarke's theory appeared quite untenaUe. The 
only difficulty is, that there is no valley which ruru up all 
the way so as to divide entirely Mount Zion from Mount 
Moriali. A ravine does run far enough to cut off the Tem- 
ple, but no more. The extent of this difficulty must depend 
on the description left us of the Tyropaeum and Millo. 
Was there a deep vaJley such as time and changjo might not 
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bftve obliterated 1 The people of the convent gvwe the 
name of the Mount of Offence to a low hill on the south of 
the Mount of Olives ; but Clarke seems to think that the 
real Mount of Offence is that divided by Jehinnom from Zion, 
and called by our guide Monte de Mai Consiglio. We 
visited the Mohammeidan chapel over the place of the Ascen* 
sion, and saw the alleged print of Christ's foot. We next 
went to the place callml Viri Galilaei (ye men of Galilee), 
and, after lookins in vain for Dr. Clarke's pagan remains, 
descended towards the Cave of the Prophets. We saw the 
well where Nehemiah found the fire of the altar, and then 
went up the Valley of Hinnom ; first to the tomb called the 
Crypt. of the Apostles, close to the Aceldama, or Field of 
Blood. We saw many other grottoes ; one had ms iytmt 
ZAcar inscribed upon it, as had another much farther up. 
Near this last was that which Clarke maintained to be the 
Holy Sepulchre. We saw one which would do very well 
for it ; but so would many others. This one was a cave, 
with a place for a body cut out in the back part of it, but 
raised tike a stone trough, not sunk in the floor. There is, 
of course, not a shadow of reason for thinking Clarke's cave 
to be the real one, and very little that I can see for doubting 
that the nominal Holy Sepulchre is so in fact, or, rather, 
that it is on the site of the real one, which must have been 
destroyed when Adrian erected his temple to Venus on the 
spot. From these caves we went by the Pool of Bathsheba 
to the Bethlehem Gate, and so alone the west side of the 
town to the Tombs of the Judges and j^ings, which lie north 
%a north-west of the city. I observed \&ige foundations of 
ancient walls and heaps of rubbish west of the modem 
town, where Clarke seems to assume tiiat there was an- 
ciently no par^ of the city. There and on the north I also 
observed wells opening into large covered reservoirs for 
water. We entered only one of the Tombs of the Judges, 
the rest bemg insignificant. That one was large, with a 
pediment which had dentiles and other Greek ornaments. 
Inside there were at least three chambers, surrounded by 
receptacles for bodies. In returning we went to the Tombs 
of the Kings, which, like the others, are cut out of the rock, 
and, like them too, have Grecian ornaments. There is one 
large cave ; the firont has a handsome entablature, the upper 
part ornamented with alternate circular garlands, bunchea 
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of mpM» and an ornament of acantlius leaves ; the lower 
witn a rich band of foliage disposed with much elegance."* 
Hence, it appears that the weight of CTidence preponde- 
rates decidedly in favour of the common opinions in regard 
to the form of the ancient city and the places which are 
usually denominated holy. Why, then, should any one 
attempt to disturb the belief or acquiescence of the Chris- 
tian world on a subject concerning which all nations have 
hitherto found reason to agree ? The members of the primi- 
tive church had better means than we have of being fi:dly in- 
formed respecting the scenes of the evangelical history ; and 
it is manifest, that amid all the changes which ensued in 
Jerusalem, either from conquest or superstition, nothing 
was more unlikely than that the faithful should forget the 
.sacred' i^t where their redemption was completed, or that 
they should consent to transfer their veneration to any 
other.f 

* See Toar of the Holy Land, by the Bev. Robert MorAcsd, D.D. ; In 
the Appendix to which are extracts flfom this anoayiiKWs inaniiseiipt. 

t ** Having so often mentioned Clarke, I must aay, that although an 
animated and interesting writer, and not incorrect in his descriptions, he 
IS more deficient in Jadgoient than any traTeller I am acquainted with ; 
and I do not recollect an instance, either here or in BgyiM, where he has 
attempted to speculate, without fa^ng into fKKne very decided error. I 
mention this the more, as his enthusiasm and conviction of the truth of 
his own theories led me IbraMily to place grcAt fhithin his aathoitty * 
wUonymoitf /otinutf . 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

Description cf the Country Sotah and East of Jerusalem, 

Oudni of 6eUinmaii»-^Tomb of Vfargin Marr— Grottoes on Mount of 
<MiT«»— View of the City— Extent and Boundarieo— View oi Betbany 
and Dead kSea— Bethlehem— ConTent— Church of the Naimty de- 
scribed— Paintings— Mtuie— Population of Bethlehem— Pools of Solo- 
mon— Dwelling of Simon the Leper— Of Mary Magdalene— IVtwer of 
Biroeon— Tomb of Bachel— Convent of John— Fine Chorch— Tekoa~ 
Betfaulia- Hebron— Sepolchre of Patriarchs— iUbaid — KereIc— Ex- 
tremity of Dead Sea— DiscoTeries of Bankes, Lej^h, and Irby and Man- 
gles->OonTent of St Saba— VaUey of Jordan— Mountains— Descrip- 
tkm of Laks Asphaltiiss— Remains of ancient Cities in its Basin— Qual- 
ity of iU Waters— Apples of Sodom— Tacitus, Seetzen, Haaselqnist, 
Chateaubriand— Width of RiTer Jordan— Jericho— Village of Rihhah 
^Balsam— Fountain of Elisha— Mount of Temptation— Placs of 
Blood— Aneed<Me of Sir F. Henniker— Fountain of the Apostles— Re- 
turn to JeruBalem-Markets— Costume— Science— Arts— Language- 
Jews— Present Condition of that People. 

In proceeding from Jemsalem towards Bethany, the 
traveller skirts the Mount of Olives ; or, if he wishes to 
enjoy the maefnificent view which it presents, both of the 
citj and of tne extensive tract watered by the Jordan, he 
ascends its heights, and at the same time inspects the 
remains of sacrM architecture still to be seen on its summit. 
As he passes from the eastern gate, the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane meets his eyes, as well as the tomb which bears the 
name of the Blessed Virgin. This has a' building over it 
with a pretty front, although the Grecian ornaments sculp- 
tdlred in marble are not in harmony with the pointed arch 
at the entrance. It is approached by a paved court, now 
a raised way, leading from the Mount of Olives over the 
Brook Kedron. The descent into it is formed by a hand- 
some flight of steps composed of maible, being; about fifty 
in num^ and of a noble breadth. About midway down 
afe two arched recesses in the sides, said to contain the 
ashes of St. Anne, the mother of Maiy, and of Joseph her 
hui^and. Reaching the bottom of the stairs, the visiter is 
diown the tomb of the holy Virgin herself which is in the 
Ibnp .ef A wnple jbenefa coated with maibUu Here the 

03 
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Greeks and Annenitms nj mass by turns* and near it there 
ia an hnmble altar for the Syrian Christiana ; while oppo- 
site to it is one for the Copts, consisting of earth, and en- 
tirely destitute of lamps, pictures, covering, and evexy 
other species of ornament. Chateaubriand tells us thai 
the Turits had a portion of this grotto : Buckingham asserts 
that they have no right to enter it, nor could he " learn 
from the keepers of the place that they ever had ;" whereas 
the author of the Anonynjous Journal, from which we hare 
already quoted, states distinctly that ** there is a place 
reserved for the Mussulmans to pray, which at the Virgin's 
Tomb one would not expect to be much in request.'' So 
much for the clashhif of authorities on the part of writers 
who could have no wish to deceive ! 

There are various other grottoes on the acclivity of the 
hill, meant to keep alive the remembrance of certain occur- 
rences which are either mentioned in the gospel, or have 
been transmitted to the present age by ox^ tradition. 
Among these is one which is supposed to be the scene of 
the agony and the bloody sweat ; a second, that marks 
the place where St. Peter and the two spns of Zebedee fell 
asleep when their Master retired to pray ; and a third, indi* 
eating the spot whereon Judas betrayed the Son of Man 
with a kiss. Here also is pointed out the rock from which 
our Saviour predicted the sack of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the Temple,~-thai dreadful visitation, of 
which the traces are still most visible both within and 
around the walls. The curious pilgrim is further edified 
by the sight of a cavern where the apostles were taught the 
Lord's Prayer ; and of another where the same individuals 
at a later period met together to compose their Creed. On 
the principal top of the Mount of 01ives,^-for the elevated 
ground presents three separate 8ummits,-^are amoaque and 
uie remains of a church. The former is distinguished by a 
lofty minaret which commands an extensive prospect ; but 
the latter is esteemed more remarkaUe, as containing the 
piece of rock imprinted with the mark of our Saviour's foot 
while in the act of ascension. 

But the view of the venemble metippoUs itself, which 
stretches out its lanes and sacred endosures under the eye 
of the traveller, is still more interesting than the reoapituia^ 
tion of ambiguous zetios. It oooupies an insgnlsr sqoan 
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of about two miles and a half in circumference. Ensebiiui 
gtkYe a measurement of twenty-seven stadia, amounting to 
nearly a mile more than its present dimensions ; a differ* 
ence which can easily be explained, by adverting to th« 
alterations made on the line of fortifications by the Sara- 
cens and Turks, especially on the north-west and western 
extremities of the town. Its shortest apparent side is that 
which faces the east, and in this is the supposed gate of 
the ancient Temple, shut up by the Mussulmans from a 
superstitious motive, and the small projecting stone on 
which their prophet is to sit when he sludl judffe the world 
Assembled in the vale below. The southern side is exceed* 
ingly irregular, taking quite a zigzag direction ; the south* 
western entrance being terminated by a mosque built over 
the supposed sepulchre of David, on the elevation of Mount 
Zion. The form and exact direction of the western and 
northern walls are not distinctly seen from the position now 
assumed ; but every part of them appears to be a modem 
work, and executed at the same time. They are flanked at 
certain distances by square towers, and have battlements all 
along their summits, with loopholes for arrows or musketzy 
close to the top. Their height is about fifty feet, but they 
are not surrounded by a ditch. The northern wall runs over 
ground which decliues slightly outward ; the eastern wall 
passes straight along the brow of Mount Moriah, with the 
deep valley of Jehoshaphat below ; the southern wall crosses 
Mount Zion, with the vale of Hinnom at its feet ; and the 
western wall is carried over a more uniform level, near the 
summit of the bare hills which terminate at the Jafia gate.* 

* Baekingbam, vol. i. p. 316.— The following words, pat Into the 
month of Titus by the eloqnent aathor of the " Fall of Jeruaalem," will 
1)6 read with interest in connexion with the view Just given. The son 
«f Vespasiaii stands on the Mount of Olives :— 

** It must be— 
And yet it moves me, Romans ! it confounds 
The counsels of my firm philosophy, 
That Ruin's merciless ploughshare must pass o'er 
▲nd barren salt be sown on yon proud city. 
Ab on our oUve-crowned hill we stand. 
Where Eedron at our feet its scanty waters 
Distils from stone to stone with gentle motioo, 
As through a valley sacred to sweet Peace. 
How boldly doth it flront us ! how majestioaUl ! 
Uks a laxurious vioeyanl, tbs hiL-siim 
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Turning towardi the east, the trayeBer sees at the foot 
of the hill the little village of Bethany, so often mentioned 
in the history of our Lonl and of his personal followers ; 
and at a greater distance, a little more on the left, he beholds 
the magnificent scenery of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

There are two roads from Jerusalem to Bethany ; the one 
passing over the Mount of Olives ; the other, the shorter 
and easier, winding round the eastern side of it. This 
Tillage is now both small and poor, the cultivation of the 
soil around it being very much neglected by the indolent 
Arabs into whose hands it has fallen. Here are shown the 
ruins of a house, said to have belonged to Lazarus whom 
our Saviour raised from the dead ; and, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, the faithful pilgrim is invited to devotion 
in a grotto, wMch is represented as the actual tomb wherein 



I« hang with marble ftbrics, line on line, 

Terrace o'er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 

To the blue hMvens. Here bright and sumptuous palaces, 

With cool and verdant gardens interspersed ; 

Here towers of war that firown in massy strsngth. 

While over all hangs the rich purple ere, 

As conscious of its being her last fkrewell 

Of tight and glory to that fated city. 

And as our clouds of battle, dust, and smoke 

Are melted into air, beliold the Temple, 

In undisturbed and lone serenity, 

Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 

In the profound of heaven ! It stands before vs 

A mount of snow flretted with golden pinnacles ! 

The very sun, as though he worshippal there, 

Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs ; 

And down the long and branching porticoes, 

On every flowery sculptured capital 

Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 

By Hercules ! the sight might almost win 

The offended m^iesty of Borne to mercy .^ 

Old Sandys, a simple and amusing writer, describes Jemsalem as 
follows :— ** This citie, once sacred and glorious, elected by God for his 
seate, and seated in the midst of nations,— like a diadem crowning the 
head of the monntaines,— -the theatre of mysterlm and miracles,— was 
founded by Melchisedek (who is said to be the son of Noah, and that 
not unprobably) about the year of the world 2023, and called 8alem (by 
the Gentiles SolymaX which signifyeth Peace : who reigned here fifty 
years.-^Thi8 citie is seated on a rockie mounttine ; every way to be 
ascended (except a little on the north) with steep ascents and deep vallesrs 
naturally fortified ; tin Hxe most part environed with other not for removed 
moontaines, as if placed in the midst of an amphitheater.**— Lib. iii. p. 15i. 
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thm mimcle was performed. The dwellings of Simon the 
IjepeTf of Mary Magdalene, and of Martha are pointed 
€*at by the Mussulmans, who traffic on the credulity of 
Ignorant Christians. Nay, they undertake to identify the 
•pot where the barren fig-tree withered under the curse, 
and the place where Judas put an end to his life, oppressed 
by a more dreadful malediction. 

There is no traveller of any nation, whatever may be 
his creed or his impressions in regard to the gospel, who 
does not make the usual joamey from the Jewish capital 
to Bethlehem the place of our Lord's nativity. The road*, 
as we find related, passes over ground extremely rocky and 
barren, diversified only by some cultivated patches bearing 
a scanty crop of grain, and by banks of wild-flowers which 
grow in great profusion. On the way the practised guide 
points out the ruined tower of Simeon, who upon beholding 
the infant Messiah expressed his readiness to leave this 
ivorld ; the Monastery of Elias, now in possession of the 
Greeks ; and the tomb of Rachel, rising in a rounded top 
like the whitened sepulchre of an Arab sheik. ** This,'* 
says the honest Maundrell, *' may probably be the true 
|riiace of her interment ; but the present sepulchral monu- 
ment can be none of that which Jacob erected, for it appears ^ 
plainly to be a modem and Turkish structure.** Farther on 
IS the weU of which David longed to drink, and of which his 
mighty men, at the risk of their lives, procured him a sup- 
ply ; and here opens to view, in a great valley, that most 
mteresting of all pastoral scenes, where the angel of the 
Omnipotent appeared by night to the shepherds, to announce 
the glad tidings that Christ was bom in Bethlehem.* 

As there was another town of the same name in the tribe 

* "Bethlebem soon after came in sigtat,->a fine viUai^e, snrroonded 
with gardena of fig-trees and oUves. Tbere is a deep valley below, and 
IiaLT-way down on tbe top of a hill is a green plain, the only one we 
liave seen in Judea :— I could Ikncy Boaz's field fbrming pa^t of it. The 
convent is a very remarkable building, and well worth acting. Withoa^ 
it is a perfbct fbrtrese, with heavy bttttresees and small grated windows, 
on entering) we immediately came to a magnificent chnrch, with a double 
row of ten Corinthian pillars of marble on each aide,— forty pillars in 
all. On the arched roof are the remains of Mosaic, of the Empreaa 
Helena's time. One part was very distinct : it represented a city with 

Ji temples, ACj and over it was written in Greek characters, LaotHeea,'*^ 

" .AnonymoK* youraaf. 
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of Zebulon, the Bethlehem that we now approach wiui 
usually distia^iBhed by the addition 6f Epluatat or ^ a 
reference to the district in which it was situated. The 
convent which marks the place of the Redeemer's birth W9m 
built by Helena, after removing the idolatrous structuri uud 
to have been erected by Adrian, from a feeling of contempt 
or jealousy towards the Christians. At present it is (H- 
vided among the monks of the Greek, Roman, and Arme- 
nian sects, who have assigned to them separate portionsy as 
well for lodging as for places of worship ; though, on cer- 
tain days, they may all celebrate the rites of their comm<»i 
feith on altars which none of them have been hitherto al- 
lowed to f^n^riate. There are two churches, an upper 
and a lower, under the same roof. The former contains 
nothing remarkable, if we except a star inlaid in the floor, 
immediately under the spot in the heavens where the su- 
pernatural sign became visible to the wise men, and, like 
It, directly al^ve the place of the Nativity in the churdi 
below. 

This last is an excavation in the rock, elegantly fitted up 
and floored with marble, and to which there is a descent 
by a flight of steps through a long narrow passage. Here 
are shown a great number of tombs, and among them one 
in which were said to be buried all the babes of Bethlcshem 
murdered by the barbarous Herod. From hence the pilgrim 
is conducted into a handsome chapel, of which the floors 
and walls are composed of beautiful marble, having on each 
side five oraU^ories, or recesses for prayer, corresponding to 
the ten stalls supposed to have been in the stable wherein 
our blessed Saviour was bom. This sacred ciypt is irregu- 
lar in shape, because it occupies the site of the stable uid 
the manger. It is thirty-seven feet six inches long, eleven 
feet three inches broad, and nine feet in height. As it re- 
ceives no light from without, it is illumined by thirty-two 
lamps, sent by different princes of Christendom ; the other 
embellishments are ascnbed to the munificent Helena. At 
the farther extremity of this small church there is an altar 
placed in an arcade, and hollowed out below in the form of 
an aich, to embrace the sacred spot where Emmanuel, hav- 
ing laid aside his glory, first appeared in the garb of human 
nature. A circle in the floor, composed of marble and jas- 
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per, imTODDded witb aim, and hinng rayi like lluwe with 
wbich the aun is npreiented, maiki the preciMi utualuai 
wheiein that itupenilout event ws> nstiied. An inecrip- 
tioii, denotinf; th^ " hen Jenu Chiirt wu bom of the Vir- 
pn Httj," Diecli the eye of the faithful wonhipper. 

Hie Ik VlTfliw UhU Jens CbrMu utu hL 



s alio formed of 
nHiblct and ia raiaed about eighteon inchea aboire the fiooi, 
Waiing a resembUnce to the bumble bed which alone th» 
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furniture of a stable could supply. Before it is the AUaJr of 
the Wise Men, — a memorial of their adoration and praise 
at the moment when they saw the young child and Marj 
his mother. 

This edifice, says the Vicomte de Chateaubriand, is cer- 
tainly of high antiquity, and, often destroyed and as often 
repaired, it still retains marks of its Grecian origin. It is 
built in the form of a cross, the nave being adorned with 
forty-eight columns of tbe Corinthian order in four rows, 
which are at least two feet six inches in diameter at the base, 
and eighteen feet high, including the base and capital. As 
the roof of the nave is wanting, these piUars support no- 
thing but a frieze of wood, which occupies the place of the 
architrave and of the whole entablature. The windows are 
large, and were formerly adorned with Mosaic paintings and 
passages from the Bible in Greek and Latin characters, the 
traces of which are still visible. 

The top of the church affords a fine prospect into the sur- 
rounding country, extending to Tekoa on the south and £n- 
gedi on the east. In the latter place is the grotto where 
David, a native of Bethlehem, cut off the skirt of Saul's 
garment. There is also the convent of Elias, in which is 
said to be a large stone still retaining an impression of his 
body. Between this point and Jeru^em Mr. Buckingham 
was struck with the appearance of several small detached 
towers of a square form built in the midst of vine-lands. 
These, he learned, were for the accommodation of watch- 
men appointed to guard the produce from thieves and wild 
beasts ; hence explaining a passage which occurs in the 
Gospel according to St. Mark : — ** A certain man planted a 
vineyard, and set an hedge about it, and digged a place for 
the wine-fat, and built a tmoer, and let it out to husband- 
men."* 

It is painful to find that the same animosity which attends 
the claims of the several sects of Christians at Jerusalem 
for the possession of the Holy Sepulchre dLssraces their 
contentions at Bethlehem for the Grotto of the Nativity. A 
few years ago, during the celebration of the Christmas fes- 
tival, at which Mr. Bankes was present, a battle took place, 
in which some of the combatants were wounded, and others 

* lUchardflon, Bttckingham. MaundreU. 
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-severely beaten ; and in the preceding season the privilege 
of saying mass at the altar on that particular day had been 
fought for at the door of the sanctuary itself with drawn 
swords. 

Dr. Clarke, whose skepticism in regard to the holy places 
in the capital has been already mentioned, grants that the 
tradition respecting the Gave of the Nativity is so well au- 
thenticated as ha^y to admit of dispute. Having been 
always held m yeneration, the oratory estabfished there by 
the first Christians attracted the notice and indignation of 
the heathens so early as the time of Adrian, who, as is else- 
where stated, ordered it to be demolished, and the place to 
be set apart for the rites of Adonis. This happened in the 
second century, and at a period in the emperor's life when 
the Grotto of the Nativity was as well knovm in Bethlehem 
as the circumstance to which it owed its celebrity. In the 
fourth age, accordingly, we find this fiict appealed to by St. 
Jerome as an indisputable testimony by which the cave itself 
had been identified. Upon this subject there does not seem 
to be the slightest ground for skepticism ; and the evidence 
afforded by such a writer will be deemed sufficient for be- 
fieving that the mcmasteiy erected over the spot, and where 
he himself resided, does at this day point out the place of 
mu Saviour's birth.* 

Nothing, observes a late traveller, can be more pleasing, 
or better cakmlated to excite sentiments of devotion, than 
this subterranean church. It is adorned with pictures of 
the Italian and Spanish schools, representing the mysteries 
peculiar to the place, — ^the Virgin and Child, after Raphael ; 
the Annunciation ; the Adoration of the Wise Men ; the 
Coming of the Shepherds ; and all those miracles of min- 
gled grandeur and innocence. The usual ornaments of the 
manger are of blue satin, embroidered with silver. Incense 
is continually smoking before the cradle of the Saviour. ^ I 
have heard an organ, touched by no ordinary hand, playing 
during mass the sweetest and most tender tunes of the best 
Italian composers. These concerts charm the Christian 
Arab, who, leaving his camels to feed, repairs, like the shep- 

* Bethleem mme nostram, et avgnstissimum urbis locmn de qno 
Paslmwta canit (F8. Ixzxiv. 12). Veritas de terra orta est, lucns innm- 
1>Tab«l TbamuB,id est, Adonidis ; et in specu ubi quondam Chriatiis i»ar- 
•vulns vagiit, Veneris Amasius plangebatur.— £jn«. ad PmiL 
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iierds of old, to Bethlehem, to adore the King of Kings in 
his manger. I have seen this inhabitant of the desert 
communicate at the altar of the Magi with a fervour, a piety, 
a devotion unknown among the Christians, of the West." 
No place in the werld, says Father Neret, excites more pro- 
found devotion. The continual arrival of caravans from ail 
the nations of Christendom — the public prayers — the pros- 
trations — ^nay, even the richness of the presents sent thither 
hy the Christian princes — altogether produce feelings in the 
•oul which it is much easier to conceive than to describe.* 

It may be added, that, the effect of all this is heightened 
hj an extraordinary contrast ; for, on quitting the grotto 
where you have met with the riches, the arts, the religion 
of civilized nations, you find yourself in a profound solitude, 
«mid wretched Arab huts, among half>naked savages and 
laithless Mussulmans. This place is nevertheless the same 
where' so many miracles were displayed ; but this sacred 
'kind dares ne mere express its joy, and locks within its 
bosom the recollections of its glery. 

Bethlehem has usually shared the vicissitudes of Jemsa- 
iem, being, both from its situation and the nature of the relics 
which it contains, exposed to the rage or cupidity 4>f barbae 
rian conquerors. It fell under the power of the Saracens 
when led by their victorious calif; but for seven centuries 
it has been guarded by a succession of religious persons 
who, it has been said, suffer a perpetual martyrdom. In 
^e time of Vohiey, they reckon^ i^ut six hundred men 

* Poor ee qui esf des mmemens de ee stint Templci, M n^n reste quo 
ibrt pea en comparaison de ce qui y estoit Car tons lea mora estoient 
-aatrefoifl magniflqueraent rraeetna et oovaertes de belles tables de 
marbre gris ond6, eomam on en veit enemro en qaelqies eodroita que les 
Infidelles n'ont pQ avoir. Cemme ils ont empoiC6 tout le reste pour en 
orner lean Mosqo^es, et est ane cbose pltoyable de voir qae tons lee mars 
sont remplf 8 de gros clous et crampons de fer qai les tenoient attachee. 
Au-dessus des oolomnee de la nef est an mar Umt ooovertf et pmnt de is 
plus belle et fine Mosalqne qu*il est possible de voir, n'estaat isompos^e 
que de petites plerres fines et tranaparentes corame eristal de toutes les 
couleura, qui repreaentent grandes figures et bistoirea de la Tie, Miracles, 
Mort, et Passion de Nostra Seigneur, si nalument fidtes des couleara ed 
vivos et dclatantes, et le fbnds d*an or si Inysant, qa*U semble qu'eUei* 
sont faites depuis pea, encore qu^l y ait pins de treize cens ans. Entra 
ees figures sont treize fenestres de Chacon cost6, qui rendent on grand 
jour par toute Teglise : derri^re la timsitaie et qoatriinie oolomne de la 
main droite est an tras-beau et riebe base de marbre blanc de (brme 
iponde 4 six pans de quelques trois pleds de dismetre, qui sert ds Ands 
i>aj>tismaax.-'J>ouMaiK, p. 133. 
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m this villa^ capable of bearing anm, of whom about one 
hundred were Latin Christians. The necessity of uniting 
for their conunon defence agidnst the Bedouins, and the still 
more relentless agents of despotism, has in many instances 
prevailed over points of faith, and induced the monks to live 
on good terms with the Mohanunedans. Mr. Buckingham 
assures us, that at present the town is equal to Nazareth in 
extent, and contains from 1000 to 1500 inhabitants, who are 
almost wholly Christians. Dr. Richardson gives the num- 
ber at 300, — an estimate, we should imagine, considerably 
below the actual population. The men are robust and well 
made, and the wmnen are among the fairest and most hand- 
some that are to be seen in Palestine. 

The neighbouihood of Bethlehem presents a variety of 
objects too important to be passed over without a slight no- 
tice. The Pools of Solomon, connected, it is probable, with 
a scheme for supplying Jerusalem with water, are usually 
visited Hy the more enlightened class of travellers, who com- 
bine in their researches a regard to the arts as well as to 
the religion of Judea. These reservoirs are four in number, 
being so disposed, says Maundrell, that the water of the 
uppermost may descend into the second, and that of the 
second into the third. Their figure is quadrangular ; the 
breadth is the same in all, amounting to about ninety paces. 
In their Jength there is some difference ; the first being one 
hundred and sixty paces long, the seccaid two hundred, and 
the third two hundred and twenty. They are all lined with 
masimry and plastered. The springs Whence the pools are 
supplied seem to have been secured with great care, havings 
says the author of the Journey from Aleppo, *' no avenue 
to them but by a Uttle hole like to the mouth of a narrow 
well." Through this hole you descend directly about four 
yards, when you come to a chamber forty-five feet long 
and twenty-four broad, adjoining to which there is another 
apartment of the same kind, but not quite so large. Both 
these rooms are neatly arched, and have an air of great 
antiquity. The water, which rises from four separate 
sources, is pertly conveyed b^ a subterranean passage into 
the ponds ; the remainder bemg received into an aqueduct 
of brick pipes, and carried by many turnings and windings 
<among the mountains to the walls of Jerusi&m. The moi£s 
^Bethlehem are perfectly convinced that it was in allosiea 

F2 
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tp this ffuarded treasure, to Taluable in Palestine, that Solo- 
mon caUed his beloved spouse a^< sealed fountain." 

Of the aqueduct here mentioned some traces are still to be 
detected in the intermediate space, and denote an acquaint- 
ance with the principles of hydraulics which we could not 
have expected among Hebrew architects. It was con- 
structed all along upon the surface of tiie ground, and framed 
of perforated stones let into one another, with a fillet round 
the cayitj, so contriyed as to prevent leakage, and united 
together with so firm a cement that they will sometimes 
sooner break than endure a separation. These pipes were 
covered with an arch, or layer of flags, strengthened hj the 
application of a peculiarly strong mortar ; the whole *' being 
endued with such absolute firmness as if it had been de- 
signed for eternity. But the Turks have demonstrated in 
this instance, that nothing can be so w^ wrought but they 
are able to destroy it ; for of this strong aqueduct, which was 
carried formerly five or ax leagues with so vast expense and 
labour, you see now only here uid there a fragment re- 
maining."* 

In a valley contiguous to Bethlehem are the remains of a 
church and convent which were erected by the pious em- 
press over the place where the angels appeared to the jihep- 
herds. Nothing has survived the desolation to which every 
edifice in Palestine has been repeatedly subjected but a 
small grotto wherein the heavenly communication was 
vouchsafed to 1^ simple keepers of the flock. 

On the way back to Jerusalem the traveller is induced to 
leave the more direct route, that he may visit the Convent 
of St. John in the Desert. This monasteiy is built over the 
dwelling where the Baptist is supposed to have first seen 
the light; and accordingly, under the altar, , the spot on 
which he was brought forth is marked by a star of marble 
bearing this inscription : — 

** ffie precnraor Domiiii Christi natos est.* 
Here the foreranaer of tbe Lord Clirist was bom. 

The church belonging to this establishment has been de- 
scribed as one of the best in the Holy Land, having an ele- 
gant cupola and a pavement of Mosaic, with some paintings. 

* Maondrell, p. 90, 
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Bcft the appearance, nererthelees, is poor and deserted, ai 
if its Totariea were few, and Imt little concerned in presenr- 
ing its ancient grrandenr. The accoont given of it hy Sandyi 
wul arouse the reader by the simplicity of the narrative as 
well as by the deep mterest the good man felt in the various 
scenes which passed before him : — ** Having travelled about 
a mile and a halfe further, we came to the cave where the 
Baptist is said to have lived from the age of seven until 
sach time as he went into the wilderness by Jordan, s^ 
qnestred from the abode of men, and feeding «n such wilde 
nonrishment as these uninhabited places aSEborded. This 
cave is seated on the northern side <^« desavt moimtaine, — 
only beholden to the locust-tree, — ^hewne out of the precipi- 
tatiiig rock, so as difficultly to be ascended or descended to, 
entered at the east comer, and receiving light fhnn a win- 
dow in the side. At the upper end there is a bench of the 
selfesame, whereon, they say, he accustomed to sleepe ; of 
"v^ich whoso 'breaks a piece off stands forthwith «xcommu- 
nicate. Over this, on a littie flat, stand the ruins of a mon- 
astery, -on 1^ south side, natural^ waUed with the steeps 
c^ a mountain; from whence there ffusheth a living spring 
which entereth the rock, and again bursteth forth ^neaths 
the mouth of the cave, — a place that would make solitart- 
nesse delightful, and stand in comparison ^ith the turbu- 
lent pompe of cities. This overlooketh« psofonnd valley, 
on the far side hemmed with aspiring mountains, whereof 
rnxne are cut (or naturally so) in degrees like allies, which 
weald "be else unaocessibly fnritlesse ; whose levels yet bear 
the stumps of decayed vines, shadowed not rarely with 
olives and locusts. And surely I think that all or most of 
those mountains have bin so husbanded, else could this little 
ceontrey have never sustained such a multitude of people. 
After we had fed of such provision as was brought us from 
the dty by other of the fratemitie that there met us, ws 
turned towards Jerusalem, leaving the way of Bethlehem on 
the rigfat-huid, and that of Emmaus on the left. The first 
place of note that we met with was there where «noe stood 
the dwelling of Zachary, seated onibeside of a fruitful faiU, 
well stored with olives and vineyards. Hither came the 
blessed Virgin to visit her eousiu'EIisabsth. Here died EUsar 
betb, and here, in a grot, on the side of a vault or chapell, lies 
teried ; over which a goodly church was erected, together 
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with a monasteiy, whereof now little standeth hut a part of 
the walls, which offer to the view some firagments of paint- 
ing, which show that the rest have been exquisit. Beyond 
and lower is Our Lady's Fountaine <so called of the inlutbit- 
ants), which maintaineth a little current thorow the neigh- 
\iouring valley. Neer this, in the bott(»ne and uttermost 
«ztent thereof, there standeth a temple, once sumptuous, 
now desolate, built by Helena, and dedicated to St. John 
Baptist, in the place where Zachary had another house, 
possest, as the rest, by the beastly Arabians, who defile il 
with their cattell, and employ to the basest of uses."* 

It is a point still unsettled, whether the food of him who 
was sent to prepare the way consisted of fruit or of insects ; 
the name locust being indiscriminately applied to either, and 
both being used by the inhabitants of Palestine. There is 
less doubt in regard to the opinions of the eariy Christians, 
who were unanimous in the belief that the Bapdst lived on 
the produce of a particular tree which still abounds in the 
desert. Nay, the friars at the present day assert, that the 
very plants which yielded sustenance to the holy recluse 
•continue to flourish in their ancient vigour ; and the popish 
pilgrims, says Mr. Maundrell, who dare not be wiser than 
such blind guides, gather the firuit of them, and cany it 
«iway with much devotion. 

But we must not permit the interesting associations of 
Bethlehem to detain us any longer in its vicinity. We {nto- 
iseed now towards the extremity of the Dead Sea ; whence, 
lifter having visited the most remaikable scenes on its 
western shore, — ^the mouth of the Jordan and the poaiti<m 
«f Jericho,>^we shaB return to the capital by a diffexent 
route. 

After having satisfied his curiosity in church and convent, 
the traveller turns his face southward to Tekoa and Hebron, 
those remoter villages of the Holy Land. The former, 
which was built by Rehoboam, and is distinguished as the 
birthplace of Amos the prophet, presents considerable ruins, 
•and even some remuns of architecture. It appears to have 
«tood upon a hill, which Pococke describes as being about 
half a mile in length and a furlong broad. On the north- 
eastern comer there are fragments of an old building, si:^ 

* IMstfcm «f a Jttfmi^y, p. 163. 
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posed to harw been a foitregs, while about half-way up the 
ascent there are shnilar indications of a church now in a 
state of complete dilapidation. There is preserved, how- 
ever, a large font of an octagon form, composed of red and 
white marble ; as also pieces of broken pillars consisting 
of the same material. 

Farther towards the south, raiious manifestations -preseift 
themselves of ancient civilization, the traces of which aw 
most distinctly mailed by places of worship and numerous 
strongholds. The traveller just named mentions a ruined 
ca«tle •called Crei^toun, situated on the side of a steep hill, 
and a church dedicated to St. Pantaleone. At a little dis- 
tance there is an immense grotto, whieh is said mi one oc- 
casion to have contained 30,009 men ; and lience it is con- 
jectured to be one of those retreats in the fastnesses of £n- 
gedi to Which David fled firom the pursuit of Saul. About 
two miles farther, in a south-eastern direction, is the Mount 
of BethuUa, near a village of the same nune ; a position 
which is thought to agree with that of Beth-haccerem, speci- 
iied by Jeremiah as a proper place for a beacon, where the > 
-children of Benjamin were to -sound the trumpet in Tekoa.* 

There is a tradition that the knights of Jerusalem, during 
the Holy War, held this •strong post forty years after the 
'Capital had fallen. It is a single hill, and very high ; and 
the top of it appears Hke a large mount formed i>y tut, being 
defended by a douhle line of fortifications and several towers, 
which in a Yude state of warfiire might be pronouncefl 
almost impregnable. At the foot of an eminence towards 
the north there are the remains of a magnificent t^iufdi as 
weH as of other buildings. On a slope a little faxtfaer west 
there is a cistern connected with a pond, which appears to 
hafv^e had an island in it, and probably some structure suited 
to the supply of water. These wodcs were also encom- 
passed with a double wall ; and it is said that two aqueducts 
may still be perceived terminating in the basin, one from 
the Sealed Fountain of Solomon, and another from the hilly 
district which stretches between Bethlehem and Tekoa. 

in refevence te the tradition that the knights of Jerusalem 

* O yecUMren of Benjamin, gather yonreelvee to flee oat of the midst 
of Jeniealem, and blow the tnmipet in Tekoe, and set op a ngn of file In 
Beita-lmccerem : for evil appeareth out of the north, aud great destmo- 
iion.->Jer. vi. 1. 
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held the ganuKm of Bethulia forty years. Captain Mangles 
remarke, that the place is too small to haTe contained even 
half the number of men which would have been requisite to 
make any stand in such a country ; and the ruins, though 
they may be those of a place once defended by FrankS} ap- 
pear to have had an earlier originf as the architecture seems 
to be decidedly Roman. There can be little doubt, indeed, 
that it is one of the works of Herod the Great ; and its dis- 
tance does not differ much from that of Herodium, which is 
described by Josephus a» being about sixty furlongs from the 
metropolkk The delineation of the hilly too, by the same 
historian, corresponds with the Mount of the Franks ; and 
when he adds that water was conveyed to it at a great ex- 
pense, we cannot permit ourselves to question the identity 
of Herodium and the fortress of Bethulia.* 

Hebron, Habroun, or, according to the Arabic orthography 
followed by the modems, £1 Hhalil, is considerably removed 
from the usual track of pilgrims and tourists. An aoddeiit 
or quarrel once excited the indignation of the inhabitants 
against the Franks, who during a long course of time were 
dissuaded by the monks at Jerusalem from extending their 
researches beyond Bethlehem. Sandys could only report, 
apparently on the information of others, that Hebron was 
reduced to ruins ; but he adds, there is a little village seated 
in the field of Machpelah, <* where standeth a goodly temple, 
erected over the buryuig-cave of the patriarchs by Helena, 
the mother of Constantino, converted now into a mosque." 
Without minutely analyzing the topography of this rather 
credulous author, we may repeat the assurance which he 
gives relative to the existence of the imperial monumont 
dedkated to the memory of Abraham and his immediate de- 
scendants. M. Burckhardt, who saw it in 1807, bears tes- 
timony to the fact that the sepulchre, once a Greek church, 
is now appropriated to the worship of Mohammed. The 
ascent to it is by a large and fine staircase that leads to a 
long gallery, the entrance to which is by a small court. 
TowarasHhe left is a portico resting upon square pillars. 
The vestibule of the temple contains two rooms ; the one 
being the tomb of Abraham, the other that of Sarah. In 
the body of the church, between two large pillars on the 

* Modern Traveller, vol. i p. 183. Joseph. Kntiq. lib. xiv. c. IS, 
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right, u seen a small recess, in which is the sepulchre of 
Isaac, and in a similar one upon the left is that of his wife« 
On the opposite side of the court is another vestibule, which 
has also two rooms, h&ng respectively the t<Mnb of Jacoh 
uid of his spouse. At the extremity of the portico, upon 
the right*hand, is a door which leads to a sort of long gal* 
lery that still serves for a mosque ; and passing from thence 
is observed another room containing the ashes of Joseph, 
which are said to have been carried thither by the people of 
Israel. All the sepulchres of the patriarchs are covered 
with rich carpets of green silk, magnificently embroidered 
with gold ; those of their wives are red, embroidered in like 
manner. The sultans of Constantinople furnish these car- 
pets, which are renewed from time to time. M. Burck* 
hardt counted nine, one over another, upon the sepulchre 
of Abraham. The rooms also which contain the t<Mnbs are 
covered vnth rich carpets ; the entrance to them is guarded 
by iron gates, and wooden doors plated with silver, having 
bolts and padlocks of the same metal. More than a hun- 
dred persons are employed in the service of this temple , 
affording, with the decorations and wealth lavished upon 
the structure, a remarkable contrast to the simile life of tho 
venerable man to whose memory it i» meant to do honour. 

If the description given by Sandys in the seventeenth 
century was correct, we must conclude that Hebron has 
subsequently enjoyed a period of improvement. According 
to the traveller whom we have just quoted, it contains about 
four hundred families, of which about a fourth part are 
Jews. It is situated on the slope of a mountain ; has a 
strong castle ; can boast abundance of provisions, a con- 
siderable number of shops, and some neat houses. The 
whole of the country between Tekoa and Hebron is finer 
and better cultivated than in the neighbourhood of Jerusa- 
lem ; while the sides of the hills, instead of being naked 
and dreary, are richly studded with the oak, the arbutus, the 
Scottish fir, and a variety of flowering-shrubs. 

Beyond this point the information of Europeans ceased 
until about twelve years ago, when the desert which 
stretches between the Sepulchre of Abraham and the Dead 
Sea was entered by Mr. Bankes, Mr. Legh, and Captains Irby 
and Mangles. After a journey of three days from Hebron 
towards the south, the travellers were informed of extensive 
ruins at Abdi io the Wilderacas. On turning their face* to 
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Kerek« Ihe object of their search^ the road led in the direc- 
tion of the Lake Asphaltites, through a oountiy wbiefi, 
although well cultivated, woe extremely uninteresting* 
They observed a variety of ruins, with some mibterraneaM 
tombs in the neighbourhood, denetinff the existeaoe of an 
ancient town ; when, after having advanced eight or nine 
miles farther, they found themseWes* on the borders of an 
extensive desert, entirely abandoned to the wandering Be- 
douins. Near the point at which this change of aspect 
begins is a place called by the natives Al-baid, where theie 
is a fountain in the rock and a pool of greenish water. 

The travellers, at some distance from this halting-place^ 
arrived at a camp of Jellaheen Arabs, who told them that in 
years of scarcity they were accustomed to retiro into Egypt* 
-~a practice which seems to have been handed down firom 
the aays of the patriarchs, or dictated by the same necessitv 
that compelled Uie fiunily of Jacob to adopt a similar expe- 
dient. At the distance of eight hours from Al-baid, in a 
deep barren valley, are the rains of an old Turkish fort, 
standing on a solitaxy rock to the left of the track. FaitbAc 
•D the cliff is excavated, at a considerable height, into loop- 
holes ; where it is probable a barrier was formerly estab- 
lished for levying a certain duty on goods and travellers. 
The place is called El Zowav, or £1 Ghor. From hence a 
gravelly ravine,, studded with bushes of acacia and other 
shrubs, conducts to the great plain ^t the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea ; bounded at the distance of eight or nine 
miles by a sandy cliff at least seventy feet high, which fomis 
a barrier to the lake when at its greatest elevation. The 
existence of that long valley which extends from Asphal- 
tites to the ^lanitic Gulf was first ascertained by Burck- 
hardt ; and the prolongation of it, as connected with the 
hollow of the Jordan, has been considered as a proof that 
the river at one time discharged its waters into tne eastern 
branch of the Red Sea. The chan^ is attributed to that 
great volcanic convulsion mentioned m the nineteenth chap* 
ter of Genesis, which, interrupting the course of the river, 
converted into a Uke the fertile plain occupied by the cities 
of Adma,. Zeboim, Sodom, and Gomorrah, and reduced all 
the valley southward to the condition of a sandy waste.* 

• Burckbardt's Travcle in Syria, Pref. Ti Modkrn Traveller, vol. L 
». aOS DoQbdan, Voyage, p. 332, 386. 
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]^t, having reached the ihora of the Dead Sea by an 
■nfireqaented.path, we have no guide to the examination 
of the wild countiy which riees on either aide of it ; we 
therefore prefer the more wonted route which leads to ita 
northern border, near the mouth of the Jordan afid the aite 
of the ancient Jericho. Avoidingi at the aame tim^, the 
track of the caravan from Jerusalem through the hilly desert 
which intervenes, we shall accompany the Yicomte de 
Chateaubriand from Bethlehem through the interesting 
Valley of Santa Saba. 

On leaving the Church of the Nativity the traveller pur- 
sues his course eastward, through a vale where Abraham 
is said to have fed his flocks. This pastoral tract, how- 
ever, is soon succeeded by a range of hilly ground, so ex- 
tremely barren that not even a root of moss is to be seen 
upon it. Descending the farther side of this meager plat- 
form two lofty towers are perceived, rising from a deep 
valley, marking the site of the Convent of Santa Saba. 
Notlung can be more dreary than the situation of this reli- 
gious house. It is erected in a ravine, sunk to the depth 
of several hundred feet, where the brook Kedron has formed 
a channel, which is dry the greater part of the year. The 
cnurch is on a little eminence at the bottom of the dell ; 
whence the buildings of the monastery rise by perpendicu- 
lar flights of steps and passages hewn out of the rock, and 
thus ascend to the ridge of the hill, where they terminate 
in the two square towers already mentioned. From hence 
you descry the sterile summits of the mountains both to- 
wards the east and west ; the course of the stream from 
Jerusalem ; and the numerous grottoes formerly occupied 
by Christian anchorites. 

In advancing, the aspect of the country still continues 
the same, white and dusty, without tree, herbage, or even 
moss. At lertgth the road seeks a lower level, and ap- 

? roaches the rocky border which bounds the Valley of the 
ordan ; when, after a toilsome journey of ten or twelve 
hours, the traveller sees stretching out before his eyes the 
Dead Sea and the line of the river. But the landscape, 
however grand, admits of no comparison to the sceneiy 
of Europe. No fields waving with com, — ^no plains cov- 
erad with rich pasture present themselves from the moun- 
tains of Lower Pales^e. Figure to yourself two long 
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diaias of moonftaint, nmqmg in a panUel direction fimn 
north to south, without bieSu and without undulations. 
The eastern or Aiabian^chain is the highest ; and, when 
seen at the distance of eight or ten leaguesf you would 
take it to be a prodigious perpendicular wall, resembling 
Mount Jura in its form and azure colour. Not one sum- 
mit, not the smallest peak can be distinguished; you 
merely perceive slight inflections here and there, *< as if the 
hand of the painter who drew this horizontal line along 
the sky had trembled in some places*" 

The mountains of Judea form the range on which the 
observer stands as he looks down on the Lake Asphaltitesw 
Less lofty and more unequal than the eastern chain, it 
differs firran the other in its nature also; exhibiting heaps 
oi chalk and sand, whose form, it is said, bears some re- 
semblance to ]Hles of arms, waving standsirds, or the tents 
of a camp pitched on the border of a plain. The Arabian 
side, on the contrary, presents nothing but black preci{»> 
tous rocks, which throw their lengthened shadow over the 
waters of the Dead Sea. The smallest bird of heaven 
would not find among these crags a single blade of grass 
for its sustenance ; every thing announoeethe country of a 
reprobate people, and well fitt^ to perpetuate the punish- 
ment denounced against Ammon and Moab. 

The valley conmied by these two chains of mountains 
displays a soil resemblinff the bottom of a sea which has 
lonff retired from its bed, a beach covered with salt, dry 
mud, and moving sands, furrowed, as it were, by the waves 
Here and there stunted shrubs vegetate with difficulty upon 
this inanimate tract ; their leaves are covered withsatt, and 
their bark has a smoky smell and taste. Instead of vil- 
lages you perceive the ruins ef a few towers. ^ In the middle 
of this valley flows a discoloured river, which reluctantly 
throws itself into the pestilential lake by which it is in- 
gulfed. Its course amid the sands can be distinguished 
only by the willows and the reeds that border it ; an&ong 
which the Arab lies in ambush to attack the traveler and 
to murder the pilgrim.* 

M. Chateaubriand remarks, that when you travel in 
Judea the heart is at first filled with profound melancholy. 

* Cbateaabriaod, torn. L p. 408. 
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But when, jMuniitg firom lolitDde to aoHtidey bonndleM 
■pace opens before you, this feeling wean off by degrees, 
and yon experience a secret awe, which, so far from de- 
prening tHb soul, imparts life and elevates the genius. 
AxtriKirdinary appearances everywhere prodaun a land 
teemuifir with miracles. The burning sun, the towering 
eagle, the barren fig-tree, all the poetry, all the pictures of 
Scripture are here. Eyery name commemorates a mys- 
tery, — every grotto announces a prediction,— every hill re* 
echoes the accents of a prophet. Crod himself has spoken 
in these regions, dried up rivers, rent the rocks* and opened 
the grave. ** The desert still appears mute with terror ; 
and you would imagine that it had never presumed to in- 
ternipt the ulence since it heard the aw&l vcnice of the 
Eternal. 

The celebrated lake which occupies the site of Sodom 
and Gomorrah is called in Scripture the Dead Sea. Among 
the Greeks asd Latins it is known by the name of Asphal- 
tites ; the Arabs denominate^ it Bahar Loth, or Sea of 
Lot. M. de Chateaubriand does not agree with those who 
oondude it to be the crater of a volcano ; fox, having seen 
Vesarius, Solfatara, the Peak of the Azores, and the ex« 
tingnished volcanoes €€ Auvergne, he remarked in all of 
them the same characters ; that is to say, mountains exca- 
vated in the form of a tunnel, lava, and ashes, which ex- 
Inbited incoatestable proof of the agency of fire. The Sak 
Sea, on the contrary, is a lake of great length, curved like 
a bow, placed between two ranges of mountains, which 
have no mutual coherence of form, no similarity of compo- 
■ition. They do not meet at the two extremities of the 
lake ; but while the one continues to bound the valley of 
Jordan, and to run nordiwaid as fiur as Tiberias, the other 
■tietches away to the south till it loses itself in the sands 
of Yemen. There are, it is true, hot springs, quantities of 
Htumen, sulphur, and asphaltos ; but these of themselves 
tte not sufficient to attest the previous existence of a vol- 
cano. With respect, indeed, to the ingulfed cities, if we 
adopt the idea of Michaelis and of Biisching, physics may 
be admitted to explain the catastrophe without offence to 
nli^on. According to their views, Sodom was built upon 
amme of bitumen, — a feet which is ascertained by the tea- 
^aumy of Moses and Josephus, who speak of wellf of 
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ani^tha in the Vdley of Siddkn. Ligbtning kiiifdled tbe 
oombuitibte masiy and die guilty cities sank in the eubtei- 
raneone conflaffration. Malte !Bnm ingeniously suggests 
that Sodom end Gomotrah themselves may have been huilt 
of Mtuminous stones, uid thus have been set in flames by 
the fire from heaven. 

According to Strabo, there were thirteen towns ewal* 
lowed up in the Lake Asphaltites ; Stephen of Byzantium 
reckons eight ; the book of Genesis, wiiile it names five as 
ntuated in the Vale of Siddim, relates the destruction of 
two only : four are mentioned in Deuteronomy, and G^y^ are 
noticed by the author of Eoclesiasticus. Several travellers, 
aqd among others Troilo and D' Arvieuz, assure us, that they 
observed fragments of walls and palaces in the Dead Sea. 
Maundrell himself was not so fortunate, owinff, he sumpoees, 
to the heigbt of the water ; bat he relates that the Father 
Guardian and Procurator of Jerusalem, both men of sense 
and probity, declared that they had once actually seen one 
of these ruins ; that it was so near the shore, and the lake 
00 shallow, that they, together with some Frenchmen, went 
to it, and found there several pillars and other fragments 
of buildings. The ancients speak more positively on this 
subject. Josephus, who employs a poetical expreeaion, 
says, that he peroeived on the shores of the Dead Sea the 
shades of the overwhelmed cities. Strabo gives a cireum- 
Ibrence of sixty stadia to the ruins of Sodom, which are 
also mentioned by Tacitus.* 

It is surprising that no pains have been taken by recent 
travellers to throw light upon this interesting point, or even 
to learn whether the periodical rise and fall of the lake af- 
fords any means for determining the accuracy of the ancient 
historians and geographers. Should the Turks ever give 
permission, and should it 'be found practicable, to convey a 
vessel from Jafia to this inland sea, some curious discoveries 
would certainly be made. Is it not amazing that, notwith* 
standing the enterprise of modem science, the ancienta 
were better acquainted with the properties, and even the 
dimensions of the Lake Asphaltites, than the most learned 

* ** Hand proeni lade eanipi, qoos ftnmt oUra uberM, magnis^e ur 

Mbas habltalosy fUmlBam jaccn, aniMie ; et manere TesCitflaAemrnqna 

lynm, speeis tonadam, vim ftagiferam pexdidlMe."— Toof . Bist. Ub. v. 
flan. 7. 
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ttatums of Eowpe in our own times? It is dewribed l^ 
Aristotle, Strabo, Diodoras Siculus, Plm^, Tacitiis, Soh- 
MxoBy Josephns, Chden, and Diosooridea. The Abbot of 
Santa Saint is the only person for many centuries who has 
made the tour of the Dead Sea. From his account we 
kani, through the medium of Father Nau» that at its ex* 
tiemity it is separated, as it were, into two parts, and that 
there is a way by which you may walk across it, being only 
mid-leg deep, at least in summer ; that there the land rises, 
and bounds another small lake of a circular or rather an 
oval figure, surrounded with plains and hills of salt ; and 
that the neighbouring aBonntiy is peopled by innumerable 
Arabs.* 

It is known that -seven eoradderable streams fall into this 
hasin, and hence it was long supposed that it must discharge 
its superfluous stores by subterranean channels into the 
Mediterranean or the Red Sea. This c^inion is now every- 
where relinquii^ed, in consequenoe of the learned remarks 
on the effect >of evaporation in a hot dimate, published by 
Dr. Halley many years ago ; the justness of which were 
admiUed by Dr. Shaw, though he calculated that the Jordan 
alone threw into ^e Jake every day more than six million 
tuns of Wat«r. It is deserving of notice, that the Arabian 
philosophers, if we may beliere Marit^ had anticipated 

• * The AbM Mariti, wks saw little UmseU; hi not willing to allow to 
others the advantage of having been more fortunate. " duelques voy- 
agenrs ont avanc^ qu'on diatinguolt encore lea debris da ces villes In- 
fbrtnnies, loraque lea eaux Oe ki mer etoient basaes et lympidea. U en 
est mAiae qpe'diaent avoir apper^Q dea reates de eolonnes avec leucs 
isbapitanx. Mala, U feat que Fimagination lee ait tromp^a, ou que de- 
puis leur retour, cette mer alt eprour^ft de iwUTelles aecouaaea, car Joiry 
penx rien voir de semblable. malgr* toate ma bonne volont6. Unytn 
^iracin CTUt anasi reconnoitre aur cea borda, lee effete frappana de la 
malMiction celeste. Id, ce aont dea traces de fen, W, vae surftce de 
cendrea, partout dea cbampa aridea et maudita. B croit m«me Poaplrer 
encore uneodeurdeaoufte. Pour moijeauiaalfectA en sens contraire: 
rien dans ce Men ne me rappeUfr la deaolation dont parle 1« Wble. L'air 
V est pure, le gazon d»un bean vert : en plus d»un endroit roon ail ae 
nrfVaJehit anz Attx argenfinea qui udllisaant en gerbea ^dj«;»™5«f «• 
monta ; la aterilit* dont une partie de cea campagnea IVit frappte d«a la 
naisaance du monde, rend plus douce par le cwJt'yste I'apparcnce de 
fertility que je rema^uai dana le aol d'AWona. Mda d'ou jiem done 
que deut vojligenra peuvent Atre al oppos*at Cast ^?« «» '^J Ju 
Borte partout IM cincTMna de la W, et que md Je ne saisdo«6 que ds 
fianxdela nature.'' Tom. U. p. 334. 

Q2 
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Halley in hii ooaclHiioBUi in ngaxd to the abioibent power 
of a dry mtiDo^j^heie.* " 

The manrelloue piopertiee ueoally amgned to the Dead 
Bea by the eartier trayeilen have Taniahsd upon a moie 
rigid inTeetigation. It is now known that bodies sink or 
float upon it, io proportion to their ipecific gravity ; and 
that, althoagh the water is ao denae as to be nTonrable to 
•winimera, no aeenrity ii fonnd againat the eommon accident 
of drowning. Joeephua indeed aaaerta that Vespasian, in 
order to asoefUun tne ftot now mentioned, coromanded a 
nomber of his slaves to be bound hand and foot and thrown 
into the deepest part of the lake ; and that, so fhr from any 
of them sinking, they all maintained their place on the-so^ 
face until it pleased the mnperov to have them taken out. 
But this anecdote, althoogh periiBCtiy consistent with truth, 
does not justify aJl the i^erenees which have been drawn 
from it.^ <* Being willing to make an experiment,** says 
Manndrell, ** I went into it, and found that it bore up my 
body in swimming with an uncommon foice ; but as for that 
telation of some authors, that men wading into it were 
buoyed up to the top as soon as they got as deep as the 
middle, I found it, upon trial, not true.*^t 

The water of this sea has been frequently analyzed both 
in France and England. The specific gravity of it, accord- 
ing to Malto Bran, is 1.21 1, that of fresh water being 1 .000. 
It is perfectly transparent. The application of tests, or 
reagents, prove that it contains the muriatic and sulphuric 
acids. There is no alumina in it, nor does it appear that it 
is saturated with marine salt or muriate of soda. It holds 
in solution the following substances, and in the propoxtioos 
here stated : 

Mariataoflims, 8.990 

MigMsia,.. 10.M6 

floda, 10.800 

Siilpbato of linw, .064 

We need not add that such a liquid must be equally salt 
and bitter. As might be expected, too, it is found to de- 

* "On pIutAt doit qn admettre ri^slnion des phyaidens Arabes, qui 
etaUisaent, doo sans qnelqua fondemeat, qa'ellea 8e disaipent ea erapo* 
ration r-.Tom. li. p. 334. ^^ 

t Mr Gordon, however, maintaina, tliat persons who have never learned 
to swim will Hoat on iu sorraoe. Chateaubriand, torn. I p. 413. 
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ponte its salts in copions incrastations, and to pro^ a xeadf 
agent in all processes of petrifaction. Clothes, boots, and 
hats, if dipped in the lake, or accidentally wetted with its 
water, are found, when dried, to be covered with a thick 
coating of these minerals. Hence, we cannot be surprised 
to hear that the Lake Asphaltites does not present any 
variety of fish. Mariti asserts that it produces none, and 
even that those which aie carried into it by the rapidity of 
the Jordan perish almost immediately upon being immerged 
in its acrid waves. A few shell-snails constitute the sole 
tenants of its dreary shores, unmixed either with the helix 
orthe muscle. 

It was formerly believed that the approach to Asphaltites 
was fatal to birds, and that, like another lake of antiquity, 
it had the power of drawing them down fhmi the wing into 
its poisonous waters. This dream, propagated by certain 
visionary travellers, is now completely discredited. Flocks 
of swallows may be seen skimming along its sur&ce with 
the utmost impunity, while the absence of all other species 
is easily explamed by a glance at the naked hills and barren 
plains, which supply no vegetable food. 

The historian Josephus, who measured the Bead Sea, 
found that in length it extended about five hundred and 
eighty stadia, and in breadth one hundred and fifty, — ac- 
cording to our standard, somewhat more than seventy miles 
by nineteen. A recent traveller, to whose unpublished 
journal we have repeatedly alluded, redwdui that the lake, 
when he^'virited it, was sunk or hollow^ and that the banks 
had been recently under water, being still very miry and 
difficult to pass. The shores were covered with dry wood, 
some of it good timber, which they say is brought by the 
Jordan from the country of the Druses. *' The water is 
pungently salt, like oxymnriate of soda. It is incredibly 
buoyant. 6^~- bathed in it, and when he lay still on his 
back or belly, he floated with one-foujrth at least of his whole 
body above the water. He described the sensation as ex- 
traordinaiy, and more like lying on a feather-bed than float- 
ing on water. On the other hand, he found the greatest 
resistance in attempting to move through it : it smarted his 
eyes excessively. I put a piece of stick in ; it required a 
good deal of pressure to make it sink, and when let go it 
Sounded 4Mt again like a blown bladder. The water warn 
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clear, and of a yellowish tinge, which might be horn the 
colour of the stonec at bottom, or from the hazy atmosphere* 
There were green shrubs down to the water's edge in one 
place, and nothing to give an idea of any thing blasting in 
the neighbourhood of the sea ; the desert character of the 
■oil extending far beyond the possibility of being affected 
by its influence."* ] 

The bitumen supplied by this singular basin affords the 
means of a comfortable livelihood to a considerable number 
of Arabs who frequent its shores. The Pasha of Damas- 
cus, who finds it a valuable article of commerce, purchases 
at a ^Tnall price the fruit of their labours, or supplies them 
with food, clothing, and a few ornaments in return for it 
In ancient times it found a ready market in Egypt, Where 
it was used in large quantities for embalming the dead : it 
was also occasionally employed as a substitute for stone, and 
appeared in the walls of houses and even of temples. 

Associated with the Dead Sea, every reader has heard of 
the apples of Sodom, a species of fruit which, extremely 
beautiful to the eye, is bitter to the taste, and frili of dust. 
Tacitus, in the fifth book of his history, alludes to this sin- 
gular fact, but, as usual, in language so brief and ambigu- 
ous, that no light can be derived from his description, aira et 
mania velut in cinerem vanescurU. Some travellers, unable 
to discover this singular production, have considered it 
merely as a figure of speech, depicting the deceitful nature 
of all vicious enjoyments. Hasselquist regards it as the 
production of a small plant called Solamtm meUmgenOf a 
n>ecies of nightshade, which is to be found abundantly in 
tne neighbourhood of Jericho. He admits that the apples 
are sometimes full of dust ; but this, he maintains, appears 
only when the fruit is attacked by a certain insect, which 
converts the whole of the inside into a kind of powder, 
leaving the rind wholly entire, and in possession of its 
beautifiil colour. 

***he Osrdinal de Vitry la nomme la Mer da Diable, et Marians 8a- 
notus dit qa'elle est toasjours couaerte d'lXne ftim^e epaisse et de fapeurs 
noires, comme quelque soApirail ou chemin^e d'Enfer. D'aatrea aisent 
que son eaa est noire, gluante, epaisse, grasse, fimguem, et de tres 
maavaise odeur ; et toutefois fay pail6 a dea Religieux qui m'ont asseorft 
y avoir 6t6, et qne cette eaa est claire, nette, et liquide : mals trte-amim 
et sal^e. Et comme j'ay dit, je n'y ay veu, ny fUm^e ny brooUlardK.'*-* 
Xknibdanf Tcydgt de la Tem Sainiet p. S17. 
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M. Seetzen, again, holds the novel opinion, that this mya- 
terioua apple contains a sort of cotton resembling silk ; and, 
having no pulp or flesh in the inside, might naturally enough, 
when sought for as food, be denounced by the hungry Be- 
douin as pleasing to the eye and deceitful to the palate. 
Chateaubriand has fized.on a shrub different from any of 
the others. It grows two or three leagues from the mouth 
of the Jordan, and is of a thorny appearance, with small 
tapering leaves. Its fruit is exactly like that of the Egyp* 
tian lemon, both in size and colour. Before it is ripe it is 
filled -wriih a corrosive and saline juice; when dried, it 
yields a blackish seed that may be compared to ashes, and 
which in taste resemUes bitter pepper. There can be little 
doubt that this is the true apple of Sodom, which flatten 
the sight while it mocks the appetite.* 

In ascending the western shore, the traveller at length 
leaches the pomt where the Jordan mixes its muddy waters 
with those of the lake. Hasselqnist, the only modem author 
who 4cacribes the mouth of that celebrated river, tells us 
that the plain which extends from thence to Jericho, a dis* 
tance of more than three leagues, is, generally speaking, 
level, but uncultivated and barren. The soil is a grayiw 
sandy clay, so loose that the horses often sank uplo the 
knees in it. The whole surface of the earth is covered with 
salt in the same manner as on the banks of the Nile, and 
would, it is probable, prove no less fruitful were it irrisated 
with equal care. The stones on the beach^ it is added, 
w«re all quartz, but of various colours ; some specimens of 
which, having a slaty structure, emitted, when exposed to 
fire, a strong smell of bitumen, thereby denoting, perhaps, 
its volcanic origin. 

There is a great want of unanimity among authors in 
respect to the width of the Jordan. The Swede whom we 
have just quoted relates, that opposite to Jericho it was 
eight paces over, the banks perpendicular, six feet in height, 

• *< As for the apples of 8o4om, so innch talked of, I neither saw nor 
beard of any beretiwote; nor was there any tree to be seen near the lake 
flrom which one might expect such a flruit. Which induces me to believe 
that there may be a greater deceit in this fVuit than that which is usually 
leported of it and that its very being, as well as its beauty, is a fiction, 
muy kept up, as my Lord Bacon observes other (Use notions are, because 
It serves Ibr a good aUus&oa and helps the poet to a stmUltude.— tfoiiir 
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the water deepi muddy) warm rather than cold, and mucli 
inferior in quality to that of the Nile. Ohateaabriand^ 
again, who measured it in MTeral placee, reports that it 
was about fifty feet in breadth, and six feet deep close to 
the shore, — a discrepancy which must arise from the period 
of the year when it was seen by these distinguislied 
writers.* 

The Old Testament abounds with allusions to the swell- 
ings of Jordan ; but at present, whether the current has 
deepened its channel, or whether the climate is less moist 
than in former days, this occurrence is seldom witnessed* — 
the riyer has forgotten its ancient greatness. Maundrell 
could discern no sign or probability of such overflowing ; 
for although he was there on the 30th of March, — the 
proper season of the inundation, — ^the river was running 
two yards at least under the level of its banks. The mar- 
gin of the stream, however, continues as of old to be closely 
covered with a natural forest of tamarisk, willows, oleanders, 
and similar trees, and to afford a retreat to several species 
of wild beasts. Hence the fine metaphor of the prophet 
Jeremiah, who assimilates an enraged enemy to a lion 
coming up <*from the swellings of Jordan," driven from his 
lair by the annual flood, and compelled to seek shelter in 
the surrounding desert. 

Jericho, which is at present a miserable village inhabited 
by half-naked Arabs, derives all its importance from history. 
It was the first city which the Israelites reduced upon en- 
tering the Holy Land. Five hundred and thirty years 
afterward it was rebuilt by Heliel of Bethel, who succeeded 
in restoring its population, its splendour, and its commerce ; 
in which flourishing condition it appears to have continued 
during several centuries. Mark Antony, in the pride of 
power, presented to Cleopatra the whole territory of Jericho. 
Vespasian, in the course of the sanguinary war which he 
prosecuted in Judea, sacked its walls, and put its inhabit- 
ants to the sword. Re-established by Adrian in the 138th 
year of our faith, it was doomed at no distant era to expe- 
rience new disasters. It was again repaired by the Chris- 

* The readinff in Hasselqniat most be eighteen instead of eight, or 
eight fiuhoma, instead of feet, for Mr. Maundrell renuurks that tlie hreadth 
fl^ the rlTer " might be about twenty yards over, and iu dapU^ it te 
eiKoeeded mj height."— /oum<y, p. 83. 
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me turns, who made H the seat of a bishop ; but m the twelfth 
id centniy it was overthrown by the infidels, and has not since 
Hti emerged from its ruins. Of all its magnificent buildings 
a -i there remain only the part of one tower, supposed to be the 
S dwelling of Zaccheus the publican, and a quantity of rubbishf 
'M which is understood to mark the line of its ancient walls. 

Mr. Buckingham saw reason to believe that the true sit« 
4 of Jericho, as described by Josephus, was at a greater dis- 
^ tanoe fivm the river than the village of Rahhah, commonly 
\i supposed to represent the City of Palms. Descending from 
I- the mountains which bound the valley on the western side, 
b. he observed the ruins of a large settlement, covering at 
f least a square mile, whence, as well as from the remains of 
^': aqueducts and fountains, he was led to conclude that it 
u must have been a place of considerable consequence. Some 
r of the more striking objects among the wrecks of this an- 
If cient city were large tumuli, evidently the work of art, and 
s resembling those of the Greek and Trojan heroes on the 
» plains of Ilium. There were, besides, portions of ruined 
i buildings, shafts of columns, and a capital of the Corinthian 
I order ; tokens not at all ambiguous of former grandeur and 
I of civilized life. 

i Josephus fixes the position of Jericho at the distance of 
one hundred and fifty furlongs from Jerusalem, and sixty 
i from the river Jordan ; stating that the country, as far as 
the capital, is desert and hilly, while to the shores of the 
^ke Asfrfialtites it is low, though equally waste and un- 
fniitfuL Nothing can apply more accurately, in all its 
particulars, than this description does to the ruins just 
mentioned. The spot lies at the very foot of the sterile 
iiUHmtains of Judea, which may be said literally to over* 
hang it on the west ; and these ridges are stiU as barren, 
as rugged, and as destitute of inhabitants as formerly . 
hrottghout their whole extent, from' the Lake of Tiberias 
o the Bead Sea. The distance, by the computation in 
time, amounted to six hours, or nearly twenty miles, from 
Jerusalem ; the space between the supposed city and the 
river being little more than one-third of that amount^ the 
precise proportion indicated by the Jewish historian. 

"Hie soU round Jericho was long celebrated for a precious 
^'I'l'am, which used to be sold for double its weight of silver. 
"^ historian Justin relates, that the trees from which it 
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ezudM bear a leseniblanee to- fin, though they am lawetf 
and aie cnltWated after the xnanner of yines. He adds, 
that the wealth of the Jewish nation arises from their pro- 
duce, as they grow in no other part of Syria. At present, 
however, there is not a tree of any description, either palm 
or balsam, to be seen near the site of this deserted town ; 
but it is admitted, that the complete desolation with which 
its ruins are invested ought to he attributed to the cessation 
of industry rather than to any perceptible change either in 
the climate or the soil. 

Rahhah stands about four miles nearer the riYec, or 
about half-way between the assumed position of Jericho 
and the bank of the current. It consists of about fifty 
dwellings, all very mean in their appearance, and every one 
fenced in front with thorny bushes ; one of the most effectual 
defences that could be raised against the incursiona of the 
Bedouins, whose horses will not approach these formidable 
thickets. The inhabitants, without exception, are professed 
believers in the creed of Islamism. Their habits are those 
of shepherds rather than of cultivators of the soil ; this last 
duty, uide^, when performed at all, being done chiefly by 
the women and children, as the men roam the plain on 
horseback, and derive the principal means of subsistence 
firom robbery and plunder. They are governed by a sheik, 
whose influence among them is more like the authority of 
a father over his childron than that of a magistrate ; and 
who is, moreover, checked in the exercise of his power, by 
the knowledge that he would instantly be deprived of life 
and station were he to exceed the bounds which, in all rude 
countries, are opposed even to the caprices of .despotiem* 
It is remarkable that the name of this village corresponds 
to Rahab, the name of the hostess who received into her 
house the Hebrew spies, and signifies odour or perfiime ; 
the slight change on the form of the Arabic term implying 
no diflerence in the import of the root whence they aie 
both originally derived. 

The mountains on the eastern side of the Jordan ava 
more lofty than those which skirt the Yale of JerichiD, being 
not less than 2000 feet in height From the summit of a 
towering peak, which the traveller still delights to recog- 
nise, Moses was permitted to behold the promised inherit- 
ance^ stietchingtowaidi the west, the sontlv and the nortl^ 
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— *' All the land of Gilead unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and 
the land of Ephraun, and Manasseh, and all the land of 
Judah unto the utmost sea, and the touth, and the plain of 
the Valley of Jericho, the citr of palm-trees, unto Zoar. 
And the Lord said unto him, this is the land which I sware 
rnito Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will 
five it unto thy seed : I have caused thee to see it with 
Uiine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither. So Moses, 
the servant of the Lord, died were, in the land of Moab, 
according to the word of the Lord. And he buried him in 
a valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth-peor : but 
no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day."* 

The road from Jericho to Jerusalem presents some his- 
torical reminiscences of the most interesting nature. When 
entering the mountains which protect the western side of 
the plain, the attention of the traveller is invited to the 
Fountain of Elisha, the waters of which were sweetened 
by the power of the prophet. The men of Jericho repre- 
sented to him that though the situation of the town was 
pleasant, *< the water was naaght, and the ground barren. 
And he said, bring me a new cruse, and put salt therein : 
and they brought it to him. And he went forth unto tbe 
spring of the waters, and cast the salt in there, and said, 
thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters ; there shall 
not be from thence any more dee^th or barren land. So the 
waters were healed unto this day, according to the saying 
of Elisha which he spake.^i 

Its waters are at present received in a basin about nine 
or ten paces long, and five or six broad ; and from thence, 
issuing out in good plenty, divide themselves into several 
small streams, dispersine their refreshment to all the land 
as far as Jericho, and rendering it exceedingly fruitful. Ad- 
vancing into the savage country through which the usual 
road to the capital is formed, the tourist soon finds himself 
at the foot of the mountain called Quarantine, from being 
the supposed scene of the temptation and fast of forty days 
endured by oar Saviour, who. 



—-—'' looking itnmd on every side, Mbeld 
A pathless desert dusk with horrid shades: 



•DeQt.vadv.I-7. 1 8 Kings U. lO-ai. 
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The way he came not having marked, retom 
Waa difficalt, by hnman steps untrod ; 
And he still od was led, bat with such thougbta 
Accompanied of things past and to come 
Lodg'd in his breast, as well might recommend 
Such solitude before choicest society.* 

The neighbourhood of this lofty eminence is, according 
to Mr. Maundrell, a dry, miserable, barren place ;' consist- 
ing of high rocky mountains, so torn and disordered, " as 
if the earth had here suffered some great convulsion, in 
which its very bowels had been turned outward." In a deep 
▼alley are seen the ruins of small cells and cottages, thought 
to be the remains of those sequestered habitations to whicli 
hermits were wont to retire for the uses of penance and 
mortification ; and it is remarked that, in the whole earth, a 
more comfortless and desert place could not have been 
selected for so pious a purpose. From these hills of deso- 
lation, however, there is obtained a magnificent prospect 
of the Plain of Jericho, the Dead Sea, and of the distant 
summits of Arabia ; for which reason the highest of the 
group has been assigned by tradition as the very spot whence 
all the kingdoms of the world were seen in a moment of 
time. It is, as St. Matthew styles it, an exceeding high 
mountain, and in its ascent not only difficult but dangerous. 
It has a small chapel at the top, and another about half-way 
down, founded upon a projecting part of the rock. Near 
the latter are observed several caves and holes, excavated 
by the solitaries, who thought it the most suitable place for 
undergoing the austerities of Lent, — a practice which has 
not even at the present day fallen altogether into disuse. 
Hasselquist describes the path as ** dangerous beyond 
imagination. I went as fiir up on this terrible mountain 
of Temptation as prudence would admit, but ventured not 
to go to the top ; whither I sent my servant, to brinsr what 
natural curiosities he could find, while I gathered what 
plants and insects I could find below." f 

Mariti, whose religious zeal was fanned into a temporary 
flame, ascended the formidable steep as far as the grottoes, 
which he delineates with much minuteness. He pronounces 

* Paradise Regained, Book T. v. 295, dec. 

t Among tbese he found, with great delight, a very eoxioilfl Dew eUnez 
or bugy p. 139. 
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the chapel inaccessible from the side on which he stood, and 
is very doubtful whether it could taow be approached on any 
quarter, the ancient road being so much neglected. But it 
should seem that most travellers are smitten with the feel- 
ing which seized the breast of Maundrell, although they 
all have not the candour to acknowledge it. Alluding to 
the Arabs, who demanded a sum of money for liberty to 
ascend, he says, ** we departed without further trouble, not 
a tittle glad to have so good an excuse for not climbing so 
dangerous a precipice.'** 

The imagination of Milton has thrown a captivating 
splendour around this scene, which, at the same time, he 
appears to have transferred to the mountain-range beyond 
the Jordan in the country of the Moabites. 

** Thus wore ont nigbt ; and now tbe herald lark 
Left his gronnd-nest, high towering to deecry 
The mom's approach, and greet her with his song . 
As lightly fh>m hjs grassy coach up rose 
Oar ^Yiour, and'found all was but a dream; 
Fasting he went to sleep, and fasting waked. 
Up to a hill anon his steps he reared. 
From whose high top to ken the prospect round, 
If cottage were in view, sheepcote, or herd ; 
Bat cottage, herd, or sheepcote, none he saw ; 
Only in a bottom saw a pleasant grove, 
With chant of tiinef\il birds resounding lood : 
Thither he bent his way ; determined there 
To rest at noon, and entered soon the shade 
High roofed, and walks beneath, and alleys brown, 
That opened In the midst a woody scene. 'f 

Leaving the Quarantina with its dreary scenes and solemn 
recollections, the pilgrim returning from the Jordan finds 
himself on a beaten path which, since the days of Moses, 
it is probable has connected the rocks of Salem with the 
banks of the sacred river. Chateaubriand informs us that 
it is broad, and in some parts paved ; having undergone, as 
he conjectures, several improvements while the country was 
in possession of the Romans. On the top of a mountain 
there is the appearance of a castle, which, we may con- 
clude, was meant to protect and command the road ; and 
at a little distance, in the bottom of a deep gloomy valley 
is the Place of Blood, called in the Hebrew tongue Abdominis 

^ Jowney, p. 80. t Paradise Itegained, Book n. v. ^1 
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where once itood a nnan town belongjin^ to the tribe of 
Judah, and where the ffood Samaritan is imagined to have 
succoured the wounded traveller who had fidlen into the 
hands, of thieves. That sombre dell is still entitled to its 
horrible distinction ; it is still the place of blood, of rob- 
bery, and of murder ; the most dangerous pass for him who 
undertakes to go down from Jerusuem to Jericho. 

As a proof of this, we may shortly mention an assault 
which was made upon Sir F. HennSker, who a few years 
ago resolved to accomplish that perilous journey. ** The 
routo is over hills, rocky, barren, and uninteresting. We 
arrived at a fountain, and here my two attendants paused 
to refresh themselves ; the day was so hot that I was anx- 
ious to finish the journey, and hasten forwards. A ruined 
building, situated on the summit of a hill, was now within 
sight, and I urged my horse towards it ; the janisary ^U 
loped by me, and making signs for me not to precede bun, 
he himself rode into and round the buildinff, and then 
motioned me to advance. We next came to a hill, through 
the very apex of wbich has been cut a passage, the ro<£s 
overhanging it on either side. I was in the act of passing 
through this diteh when a bullet whizzed by close to my 
head. I saw no one, and had scarcely time to think when 
another was fired, some short distance in advance. I could 
yet see no one ; the janizary was beneath the brow of the 
hill in his descent. I looked back, but my servant was not 
yet within sight. I looked up, and within a few inches of 
my head were three muskets, and three men taking aim at 
me. Escape or resistance was alike impossible. I got off my 
horse. Eight men jumped down from the rocks, and com- 
menced a scramble for me. — ^As he (the janizary) passed, I 
caught at a rope hanging from his saddle ; I had hoped to 
leap upon his horse, but found myself unable ; my feet 
were dreadfully lacerated by the honeycombed rocks; 
nature would support me no longer ; I fell, but still clung 
to the rope ; in this manner I was drawn some few yards, 
till, bleeding from my ankle to my shoulder, I resigned my- 
self to my fate. As soon as I stood up one of my pursuers 
took aim at me ; but the other, casually advancing between 
us, prevented his firing. He then ran up, and with his 
sword aimed such a blow as would not have required a 
second : his companion prevented ite fiill effect, so that it 
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merely cut my ear in halves, and laid open one side of my 
fiice : they then stripped me naked."* 

It is impossible not to suspect that the depraved govern- 
ment at Jerusalem connives at such instances of violence in 
order to give some value to the protection which they sell at 
a very dear rate to Christian travellers. The administra- 
tion of Mohammed Ali v^ould be a blessing to Palestine, 
inasmuch as it virould soon render the intercourse between 
the capital and the Dead Sea as safe as that between Alex- 
andria and Grand Cairo. 

Refreshing himself at the fountain where our Lord and 
his apostles, according to a venerable tradition, were wont 
to rest on their journey to the holy city, the tourist sets his 
heart on revisiting the sacred remains of that decayed me- 
tropolis. When at the summit of the Mount of Olives, he' 
is again struck with the mixture of magnificence and ruin 
which marks the queen of nations in her widowed estate. 
Owing to the clear atmosphere and the absence of smoke, 
the view is so distinct that one might count the separate 
houses. The streets are tolerably regular, straight, and 
well paved ; but they are narrow and dull, and almost all 
on a declivity. The fronts of the houses, which are gene- 
rally two or three stories high, are quite plain, simply con- 
structed of stone, without the least ornament ; so that in 
walking past them a stranger might fancy himself in the 
galleries of a vast prison. The windows are very few and 
extremely small ; and, by a singular whim, the doors are so 
low that it is* commonly requisite to bend the body nearly 
double in order to enter them. Some families have gardens 
of moderate dimensions ; but, upon the whole, the ground 
within the walls is fully occupied with buildings, if we ex- 
cept the vast enclosures in which are placed the mosques and 
churches. 

There is not observed at Jerusalem any square, properly 
so called ; the shops and markets are universally opened in 
the public streets. Provisions are said to be abundant and 
cheap, including excellent meat, vegetables, and fruit. 
Water is supplied by the atmosphere, and preserved in ca- 
pacious cisterns ; nor is it necessary, except when a long 
drought has exhausted the usual stock, that the inhabitants 
ibould have recourse to the spring near the brook Kedron, 
* A Visit to Egypt, ice. p. 885. 
R2 
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Rice ifl mach used for food ; bat as the eoontxy is <iiiite on* 
suited 'to the production of that aquatic grain, it is imported 
from Egypt in return for oil, the staple of Palestine. 

There is a great diversity of costume, everybody adapting 
that which he likes best, whether Arab, Syrian, or Turk ; 
but the lower order of people'generally wear a shirt fastened 
round the waist with a girdle, after the example of their 
neighbours in the desert. AU Bey remarks, that he saw 
▼ery few handsome females in the metropolis ; on the con- 
trary, they had in general that bilious appearmnce so common 
in the East, — a pale citron colour, or a dead yellow, like 
paper or plaster, and, wearing a white fillet round the cir- 
cumference of their faces, tSej have-not unfirequentiy the 
appearance of walking corpses. The children, however, are 
much healthier and prettier than those of Arabia and Egypt. 

The Christians and Jews wear, as a maik of distinction, a 
blue turban. ' The villagers and shepherds use white ones, 
or striped like those of the Moslem. The Christian women 
appear in public with their faces uncovered, as they do in 
Europe. 

The arts are cultivated to a certain extent, but the sci- 
ences have entirely disappeared. There existed formerly 
large schools belonging to the haram ; but there are hardly 
any traces of them len, if their place be not supplied by a 
lew small seminaries where children of every form of wor- 
ship learn to read and write the code of their respective le- 
ligion. The grossest ignorance prevails even among per- 
sons of high rank, who, on the first interview, appear to 
have received a liberal education.* 

The Arabic language is generally spoken at Jerusalem, 
though the Turiusa is much used among the better class. 
The inhabitants are composed of people of different nations 
and different religions, who inwardly despise one another 
on account of their varying opinions ; but as the Christians 
are veiy numerous, there reigns among the whole no small 
degree of complaisance, as well as an unrestrained intei^ 
course in matters of business, amusement, and even of 
religion.! 

* Tmveli of All Bey, vol. U. p. 251. 

t The Massulmans say prayers in all the holy places eonseerated to 
the memory of Jeeoa Christ and the Virgin except the Tomb of the Holy 
Sepulclire, which they do not acknowledira. They believe that Jesus 
Christ did not die. hut that he ascended imve iato heaven, letvinc the 
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It is well remarked by Chateaubriand, who had travelled 
among the native tribes of North Amepca as extensively as 
among the Arabs of the Syrian wilderness, that amid the 
rudeness of the latter you still perceive a certain degree of 
delicacy in their manners ; you see that they are natives of 
that East which is the cradle of all the arts, all the sciencei, 
all the reli^ons. Buried at the extremity of the West, the 
Canadian inhabits valleys shaded by eternal forests and 
watered by immense rivers ; the Arab, cast, as it were, upon 
the high road of the world between Africa and Asia, roves 
in the orilliant regions of Aurora over a soil without trees 
and without water. 

The Jews — the children of the kingdom — ^have been cast 
out, and many have come from the east and the west to oc- 
cupy their place in the desolate land promised to their fathers. 
They usually take up their abode in the narrow space be- 
tween the Temple and the foot of Mount Zion, defended 
firom the tyranny of their Turkish masters by their indigence 
end misery. Here they appear covered with rags, and sit- 
ting in the dust, with their eyes fixed on the ruins of their 
ancient sanctuary. It has been observed that those descend- 
ants of Abraham who come from foreign •euntries to fix 
their residence at Jerusalem live but a short time ; while 
such as are natives of Palestine are so wretchedly poor as 
to be obliged to send every year to raise contributions 
among their brethren of -Egypt and Barbary.* 

The picture given by Dr. Kichardson is much more flat- 
tering. He assures his readers that many of the Jews are 
rich and in comfortable circumstances ; but that they axe 
careful to conceal their wealth, and even their comfort, from 
the jealous eye of their rulers, lest, by awakening their cu- 
pidity, some plot of robbery or murder should be devised. 
The whole population has been estimated by different trav- 
ellers as amounting to firom fifteen to thirty thousand, con- 
sisting of Mohammedans, Jews, and the various sects of 
Christians. 

likmess of bis Ihce to Jadaa, who was condemned to die for him ; sad 
that, in oonteqnenee, Judas having been crucified, his body might have 
been contained in this sepnlcbre, but not that of Jesus Christ. It is fyt 
ttifl reason that the Mossalmaiis do not perfbrm any act of devotion at 
this roooument, and that they ridicule the Christians who go to rovers 
Vl—AU Bey, vol. IL p. 837. . ^ 

* Chateaubriand. Uiniratee, torn ^ii. p. 160. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Description of the Country Northward of Jerusalem, 

OrottoorJeremiab— Sepulchres of the Kings— filngnlar Doors — ^Vlllaft 
of Lebftn— JaeoVs Well— Valley of Shechem— Nabloua — Samaritans 
— Sebaste— Jennin— Gilead — Gieraza, or Djerash— Description of 
Boins— 6ergasha of the Hebrewa— Rich Scenery of Gilead— RiTer 
Jabbok—Souf— Ruins of Gamala— Magnificent Theatre — Gadara— 
Capernanm, or Talhewm^Sea of Galilee— Bethsaida and Chorazin— 
Twacbea—Samok— Tiberias— Dtscription of modem Town — House 
of Peter— Q^the-University-Mount Tor, or Tabor— Description by 
Pococke, Maundrell, Burckhardt, and Douhdan-— View from the Top 
—Great Plain-Nazareth— Church of Annunciation — Workshop of 
Joseph— Mount of Precipitation— Table of Christ— Cana, or Kefer 
Kenna— Waterpots of Stone— Saphet, or Szaflfkd— University — ^French 
—Sidney Smith- Dan— Sepphoris- Church of St, Anne— Description 
by Dr, Olarke— Vale of Zabulon— Vicinity of Acre. 

Upon leavinvthe northern gate of Jerusalem, on the road 
which leads to Damascus, there is seen a large grotto much 
venerated by Chrutians, Turks, and Jews, said to have been 
for some time the residence, or rather the prison, of the 
prophet Jeremiah. The bed of the holy man is shown, in 
the form of a rocky shelf, about eight feet from the ground ; 
and the spot is likewise pointed out on which he is under- 
stood to have written his book of Lamentations. In the 
days of Maundrell, this excavation was occupied by a col- 
ieee of dervises. 

We have already alluded to the Sepulchres of the Kings, 
as very singular remains of ancient architecture, and stand- 
ing at a little distance from the city. There still prevails 
some obsourity in regard to the origin and intention of these 
places of burial, occasioned chiefly by the fact recorded in 
Holy Scripture, that the tombs of the kings of Judah were 
on Mount Zion. Pococke held the opinion, that they de- 
rived their name from Helena, the queen of Adiabene, 
whose body was deposited in a cave outside the northern 
wall of Jerusalem ; a conclusion which derives some coun- 
(«i)^ce from the language of Joaephus, and has been 
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adopted by Dr. Clarke. M. de Chateaubriand, on the cpiw 
traiy, supposes these grottoes to have been appropriated to 
the family of Herod ; and in support of his views quotes a 
passage from the Jewish historian, who, speaking of the 
wall which Titus erected to press Jerusalem still more 
closely than before, says, that "this wall, returning towards 
the north, enclosed the sepulchre of Herod." Now this^ 
adds the Frenchman, is the situation of the royal caverns. 

But whoever was buried here, this is certain, to use the 
words of the accurate Maundrell, that the place itself dis- 
covers so great an expense both of labour and treasure, that 
we may well suppose it to have been the work of kings. 
You approach it on the east side through an entrance cut 
out of the rock, which admitf you into an open court of 
about forty paces square. On the south side is a portico 
nine paces long and four broad, likewise hewn* out of the 
natural rock, and having an architrave running along its 
fiont adorned with sculpture of fruits and flowers. The 
passage into the sepulchre is now so greatly obstructed with 
stones and rubbish that it is no easy matter to creep through ; 
but having overcome this difficulty you arrive at a large 
room, seven or eight yards square, excavated in the sohd 
body of the hill. Its sides and jceiling are so exactly square, 
and its angles so just, that no architect could form a more 
regular apartment ; while the whole is sO' firm and entire, 
that it resembles a chamber hollowed out of one piece of 
marble. From this room you pass into six others, all of the 
same construction ; the two innermost being somewhat 
deeper than the rest, and are descended to by a certain 
number of steps. 

In every one of these, except the first, were coffins of 
stone placed in niches formed in the sides of the chamber. 
They had at first been covered with handsome lids ; but the 
most of them have been long broken to pieces, and either 
scattered about the apartment, or entirely removed. One 
of white marble was observed by Dr. Clarke, adorned all 
over with the richest and most beautifiil carving ; though, 
like all the other sculptured work in the tombs, it repre- 
sented nothing of the human figure, nor of any living thing, 
but consisted entirely of foliage and flowers, and principally 
of the leaves and branches of the vine. The receptacles 
for tiie dead bodies are not much larger than European 
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eoflins ; but, having the more regular form of parallelograms, 
they thereby differ from the usual appearance presented. in 
the sepulchral crypts of the country, where the soros is of 
eonsiderable size, and generally resembles a cistern. The 
taste manifested in the' interior of these chambers seems 
also to denote a later period in the history of the arts ; the 
skill and neatness visible in the carving is admirable, and 
there is much of ornament displayed in several parts of the 
work. 

But the most surprisinsr thing belonging to these subter- 
ranean chambers is their doors ; of v«rhich, when Mr. 
Maundrell visited Jerusalem, there was still one remaining. 
'* It consisted," says he, " of a plank of stone of about six 
inches in thickness, and in its other dimensions equalling 
the size of an ordinary door, or somewhat less. It was 
carved in such a manner as to resemble a piece of wain- 
scot : the stone of which it was made was visibly of the 
same kind with the whole rock ; and it turned upon two 
hinges in the nature of axles. These hinges were of the 
same entire piece of stone with the door, and were con- 
tained in two holes of the immoveable rock, one at the top 
and another at the bottom.* 

We are informed by Dr. Clarke, that the same sort of 
contrivance is to be found among the sepulchres at Tel- 
messus ; and, moreover, that the ancients had the art of 
being able to close these doors in such a manner that no 
one could have access to the tomb who was not acquainted 
with the secret method of opening them, unless by violating 
the abode of the dead, and forcmg a passage through the 
stone. This has been done in several instances at the place 
Just named ; but the doors, though broken, still remain 
closed with their hinges unimpaired.! 

In pursuing the road to Nablous, the ancient Sheohem, 

• Journey, p. 78. 

t Paosaniaa, describing the Sepulchre of Helena at Jerasalem, men- 
tions this device : ** It was so conlrived that the door of the sepulchre, 
which was of stone, and similar in all respects to the sepulchre itself, 
conld never be opened except npon the return of the same day and hour 
In «Beh succeeding year. It then opened of itself by means of the me* 
ehaoism alone, and after a short interval closed aga^n. Sach was the 
case at the time stated ; had you tried to open it at any other time, you 
would not have succeeded, but broken it first in the attempt." I^us. iQ 
iMretd. oap. xvl.-^;arA:^« Travels, vol. iv. p. 383, 
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the first village which meets the eye of the traveller is Beef) 
so named from the well or spring where the wayfaring man 
stops to quench his thirst. The inhabitants, who appear 
to be chiefly Arabs, are in the greatest poverty, oppressed 
and alarmed by the incessant demands of their Turkish 
rulers. It is the Michmash of Scripture, celebrated as the 
place whither Jotham fled from the anger of his brother 
Abimelech. It presents, too, the remains of an old church, 
erected, as tradition reports, by the pious Helena, on the 
spot where the Virgin sat down to bewail the absence of 
her son, who had tarried behind in Jerusalem to commune 
with the doctors in the Temple. 

Beyond this interesting hamlet, at the distance of about 
four hours, is licban, called Lebonah in the Bible, a village 
situated on the eastern side of a delicious vale. The road 
between these two places is carried through a wild and very 
hilly country, destitute of trees or other marks of cultiva* 
tion, and rendered almost totally unproductive by the bar- 
barism of the government. In a narrow dell, formed by 
two lofty precipices, are the ruins of a monastery, being 
in the neighbourhood of that mystic Bethel where Jacob 
enjoyed his vision of heavenly things, and had his stony 
couch made easy by the beautiful picture of ministering 
angels ascending and descending from the presence of the 
Eternal* 

The next object of interest is connected with the name 
of the same patriarch. It is Jacob's Well, — ^the scene of 
the memorable conference between our Saviour and the 
woman of Samaria. Such a locality was too important to 
be omitted by Helena while selecting sites for Christian 
churches. Over it, accordingly, was erected a large edifice ; 
of which, however, the " voracity of time, aided by the 
Turks,*' has left nothing but a few foundations remaining. 
Maundrell tells us that <* the well is covered at present wim 
an old stone vault, into which you are let down through a 
very straight hole ; and then removing a broad flat stone 
you discover the mouth of the well itself. It is dug in a 
firm rock, and extends about three yards in diameter and 
thirty-five in depth ; five of which we found full of water. 
This confutes a story commonly told to travellers who do 
not take the pains to examine the well, namely, that it u 
dry all the year round except on tlie tinmversary of thiU 
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day on which our Blessed Lovd eat upon it ; bat then btU^ 
blee up with abundance of water.'** 

At this point the traveller enters the narrow valley of 
Shachem, or S jchar, as it is termed in the New Testament^ 
overhunff on either side bj the two mountains Gerizim and 
£bal. These eminences, it is well known, have obtained 
much celebrity as the theatre on which was pronounced the 
sanction of the Divine law — the blessings which attend 
obedience, and the curses which follow the violation of the 
heavenly statutes. ** And it shall come to pass, when the 
Lord thy Grod hath brought thee in unto the land whither 
thou ffoest to possess it, that thou shalt put the blessing 
upon Mount Gerizim, and the curse upon Mount Ebal. 
Axe they not on the other side Jordan, by the way where 
the sun goeth down, in the land of the Canaanites, which 
dwell in the champaign over against Gilgal, beside the plains 
of Moreh V'i 

Every reader is aware that the Samaritans, whose prin* 
eipal residence since the captivity has been at Shechem, 
have a place of worship on Mount Gerizim, to which they 
repair at certain seasons to perform the rites of their reli- 
ffion. It was upon the same hill, according to the reading 
m their version of the Pentateuch, that the Almighty com- 
manded the children of Israel to set up great stones covered 
with plaster, on which to inscribe the body of their law ; 
to erect an altar ; to offer peace-offerings ; and to rejoice 
before the Lord their God. In the Hebrew edition of the 
same inspired books, Mount Ebal is selected as the scene 
of these pious services ; — ^a variation which the Samaritans 
openly ascribe to the hatred and malignity of the Jews, 
who, they assert, have in this passage corrupted the sacred 
oracles. In the inmiediate vicinity of the town }m seen a 
small mosque, which is said to cover the sepulchre of 
Joseph, and to be situated in the field bought by Jacob 
from Hamor, the father of Shechem, as is related in the 
book of Genesis, and alluded to by St. John in the fourth 
chapter of his gospel.! 

The road from Leban to Nablous, or Naplosa, is de- 

* Jonmey, p. 03. t DflUt. xi. S9, 90. 

t " Th«n oometh be to a city of Samaria, which ia called Bvdiar, aesr 
to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph, now Jacobus 
WeU was there.~4ohn iv. 5, 6. 
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aeribed by Dr. Clarice as bainff mountainoiai, fodcy, and 
fall of loose stones. Yet, he adds, the enltiyation is every- 
whexa marvelloas ; affording one of the most striking pio* 
tares of human industTy that it is possible to behold. The 
limestone rocks and shingly valleys of Jodea are entirely 
covered with plantations of figs, vines, and olive-trees ; not 
a single spot seemed to be neglected. The hills, from their 
bases to their upmost summits; are overspread with gar« 
dens ; all of them free from weeds, and in the highest state 
of improvement. Even the sides of the most barren 
moontains have been rendered fertile, by being divided into 
terraces, like steps riling one above another, upcm which 
soil has been accumulated with astonishing labour. A sight 
of this tenitoiy can alone convey any adequate idea of its 
surprising produce ; it is truly the Eden of the East, re» 
joicing in the abundance of its wealth. The effect of this 
upon tbe people was strikingly portrayed in their counte* 
nances. Instead of the depresMd and gloomy looks seen 
on the desolated plains belonging to the i*asha of Damas« 
cus, health and hilarity everywhere prevailed. Under a 
wise and beneficent government, the produce of the Holy 
I^and, it is asserted, would exceed all calculation. Its peren- 
nial harvests, the salubrity of its air, its limpid springs, its 
fivers, lakes, plains, hills, and vales, added to the serenihr 
of its climate, prove this land to be indeed a ** field whicA 
the Lord hath blessed.'** 

The ancient Shechem is one of the most prosperous 
towns in the Holy Land, being still the metropolis of a 
rich and extensive country, and abounding in agricultural 
weakh. Nor is there any thing finer than its appearance 
when viewed firom the heights by which it is surrounded. 
It strikes the eye of the traveller who advances firom the 
north, as being imbosomed in the most delightful and fra* 
grant bowers, half-concealed by rich gardens and stately 
trees, collected into groves all round, the beautiful valley in 
which it stands. There is a considerable trade, as well as 
a flourishing manu&cture of soap ; and the population has 
been, reckoned as bigh as ten thousand, — an estimate, how- 
ever, which Mr. Buckingham thinks somewhat overrated. 
Within the town are six mosques, five baths, one Christian 

• Ttsvels, VOL iv. p. «4. 
S 
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dundi, m ezoeDtnt eoterad buatr fer fine goods, mtStrnk 
open one for provinona, besides munerons eotton-eloth 
msaiiftctories, and shops of eveiy description. The in- 
habitants are chiefly Mcrfianunedans. The Jews, inheriting 
their ancient enmity towaids the Samaritans, avoid the 
coontiy which the latter formerly po sses s e d; while the 
Christians, alienated by the sospicion of heresy among 
their brethren at NaUous, prefer the more <Mthodox assem- 
blies at Jerusalem and Nazareth. 

The Samaritans themselTes do not exceed forty in nnm« 
ber. They have a synagogae in the Xown, where they per- 
form divine service every Saturday. Four times a year 
they ffo in solemn procession to the old temple on Monnt 
Gerizmi ; on which occaflion they meet before sunrise, and 
continue reading the I^aw till noon. On one of these days 
they kill six or seven rams. They have but one school 
in Nablous where their language is taught, though they 
take.much pride in preserving ancient manuscripts of their 
Pentateuch in the original character. Mr. Connor saw a 
copy which is- reported to be three thousand five hundred 
years old, but was not allowed to examine, nor even to 
touch it. 

If any thing connected with the memory of past ages be 
calculated to awaken local enthusiasm, the land around 
this city is eminently entitled to that distinction. The 
sacred record of events transacted in the fields of Shechem 
n from our earliest years remembered with delight. '^ Along 
the Yalley,'* observes a late traveller, '*we beheld a com* 
{Any of Ishmaelites coming firom Gilead, as in the days of 
Keuben and Judah, with their camels, bearing spicery, and 
balm, and myrrh ; who would gladly have purchased an- 
other Joseph of his brethren, and conveyed him as a slave 
to some Potiphar in Egypt* Upon the hills around flocks 
and herds were feeding as o^ old ;• nor in the simple garb 
of the shepherds of Samaria was there any thing to con- 
tradict the notions we may entertain of the ap^wanince 
formerly exhibited by the sons of Jacob."* 

It has been remarked in reference to Jacob's Well, where 
our Lord held his conversation with the woman of Samaria, 
that no Christian scholar ever read the fourth chapter of 

* Clarke, vol. iv. p. 975. 
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Si. John's Gospel withoat being struck with the nnmerans 
internal evidences of truth which crowd upon the mind in 
its perusal. Within so small a compass it is impossible to 
find, in other writings, so many sources of r^ection and 
of interest. Independently of its importance as a theo- 
logical document, it concentrates so much information that 
a Yolume might be filled with its singular illustration of the 
lustory of the Jews and the geography of the country. All 
that can be collected upon these subjects from Josephus 
seems to be but a comment on this chapter. The journey 
of our Lord firom Judea into Galilee— the cause of it— his 
passage through Samaria — ^his approach to the metropolis 
of that countiy — ^its name— >his arrival at the Amorite field 
which terminates the narrow Valley of Shechem — ^the an- 
cient custom of stopping at a well—the female employment 
of drawing water — ^the disciples sent into the city for food* 
by which the situation of the well and of the town is so 
obviously implied — the question of the woman roferring to 
existing prejudices which sepanited the Jews firom the Sa- 
maritnns the depth of the well — the oriental allusion con- 
tained in the expression ** living water"-^the histoiy of the 
well itself,and the customs thereby illustrated — ^the worship 
upon Mount Gerizim — all these occur within a few verses* 
and supply a species ef evidence for the truth of the nar- 
rative in which they aro imbodied that no candid mind has 
ever been able to resist.* 

The ancient Samaria presents itself to the traveller in 
these days under the name of Sebaste, or the Venerable, — 
an appellation conferred Upon it by Herod in honour of his 
patron Augustus. The Jewish historian describes at length 
the buildings erected by the Idumean prince, especially a 
citadel, and .a noble temple which he intended to exhibit to 
future generations as a specimen of his taste and munifi- 
cence. He adds, that the town was twenty fiirlongs in 
eiicumference, and distant one day's journey from Jerusa- 
lem. It is computed by modem tourists to be more than 
fi>rty miles. The situation is extremely beautifiil as well 
as naturally strong, being placed on a large hill encom- 
passed all rouiui by a broad deep valley, and theroforo 
callable of an easy and complete fortification. But the 

• Claike, VOL iv. p. 160. 
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•pleiidid city of Heiod la now redueed to a village, stnaQ 
aad poor, exhibiting only the remains of its former greats 
nesfl. In one place, aooording to Dr. Richardson, there are 
iizty cohunns of the Ionic oraer extended in a single row, 
ynRrtring the site of scMne gorgeous structure erected by the 
▼assal of Augustus. Mr. Buckingham counted eighty-three 
of these pillars, and alludes to a tradition current among 
the natives, that they formed part of Herod's own palace. 
This may be the edifice mentioned by Josephus, who says 
that the king just named built a sacrod place of a furlong 
and a half in circuit, and adorned it With all sorts of deco- 
rations ; and therein constructed a tonple remarkable both 
for its largeness and its beauty. 

Mr. Maundreil relates, that in his time the place where 
the city had stood was entirely converted into gardens; 
and all the tokens that remain to testify that there ever was 
such a metropolis are only a large square piazza surrounded 
with pillars, and some poor ruins of a church, said to have 
been built by the Empress Helena over the place where St. 
John the Baptist vras both imprisoned and beheaded. In 
the body of this temple you go down a staircase into the 
very dungeon where that holy blood was shed. The Turks 
hold the prison in great ven«ation, and over it have erected 
a small mosque ; but for a little piece of money they suffer 
you to. go in and satisfy your curiosity at pleasure. 

A hundred and thirty years, aided by the destructive 
habits of Mohammedans, seem to have made a deep im- 
pression upon the remains of Sebaste ; for when Dr. Clarke 
passed through it, he could not diA:over even the relics of a 
great city, and was, therefore, disposed to question the ex« 
istence of the splendid ruins mentioned by Maundreil, and 
more minutely described by Richardson imd Buckingham* 
He is inclined to identify &e site of the ancient Samaria 
with the high ground on which stands the castle of San- 
torri ; but his reasoning is not sufficiently cogent to satisfy 
the mind even of the least i^ecting among his readers. 

At this point we leave the territ<ny of Ephraim, and pass 
into that of the half-tribe of Manasseh. Pursuing his course 
northwards, the traveller reaches a small hamlet called Beth- 
amareen ; and afterward, at the distance of three or four 
miles', he finds himself at Gibba, a village surrounded with 
trees bearing olives and pomegranates, and occupying a 
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lofty station over a lumow yalley. Thifl place is racceeded 
by Sannour, which appears to he nothing more than a castle 
erected on an insular hill, and is more commonly known by 
the name of Fort Giurali. Another Tillage, called Abati, 
presents itself on the right-hand, imbosomed in a grove df 
fruit trees ; but the stranger, desirous to proceed, s^¥ance8 
along the valley until, after having ascended a rising ^ound, 
he beholds stretched out at his feet the fine plain of Ssdrae- 
lon covered with the richest pasture.* 

On the slope of the hill which bounds the southern ex- 
tremity of thu fertile valley stands the town of Jennin, a 
place, like most of the cities of Pale8tine,'moie remarkable 
for decayed grandeur than for actual wealth, beauty, ox 
power, tits ancient name was Ginoa, and it is found re- 
corded in the works of some of the older writers as a fron- 
tier place between Samaria and Galilee. The population 
at present is said to amount to about eight hundred ; but 
the ruins of a palace and a mosque prove that it once pos- 
sessed a greater importance than now belongs to it. Marble 
pillars, fountains, and even piazzas still remain m a very 
perfect state ; an Arabic inscription over one of which 
induces the reader to believe that it was erected by a com- 
mander named Selim. 

Instead of pursuing our course towards Nazareth and the 
Lake of Tiberias, we shall now cross the Jordan into the 
Land of Gilead, and lay before our readers a brief outline 
of the discoveries which have been recently made in that 
section of Palestine, the inheritance of Reuben and of Gad. 
We have already remarked, that to the indefatigable exer- 
tions of Dr. Seetzen the world are indebted for much of the 
knowledge they possess rekidve to the ancient «ity of Ge- 
raza, the ruins of which are pointed out by the Arabs under 
the name of Djerash. 

Approaching it from the south, the traveller first observes 
a triumphal gateway, nearly entire, bearing a striking re- 
semblance in point of workmanship to the remains of An- 
tinoe in Upper Egypt. The front presents four columns 
of a small diameter, and constructed of many separate pieces 
of stone : their pedestals are of a square form, but tall and 
idender. On each of these is placed a design of leaves, very 

* Ricluurdion, vol. ii. p. 419. 
S2 
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VkB A Gorinthiui <»|Mtal withoat the volates ; and on 
again rises the shaft, whibh is plain, and composed of many 
■mall portions. As all the colnmns were broken near this 
top, the crowning capitals are not seen. The pediment and 
fifieze are also destroyed ; bat enough renudns to give an 
aoearate idea of the original design, and to prove Uiat the 
order of the architecture was Corinthian. The building 
appears to have been a* detached triumphal arch, erected for 
the entrance of some victorious hero passing into the city. 

Just within this gateway is 'perceived an extensive nau- 
machia, or theatre for the exhibition of sea-fiehts, constructed 
of fine masonry, and finished on the top wkh a large mould- 
ing wrought in the stone. The channels for filling it with 
water are still visible. Passin|( onward there is seen a 
second gateway, exactly nmilar m design to the one already 
mentioned, but connected here on both aides with the walls 
of the city, to which it seems to have formed the proper en* 
trance. Turning to the left the stranger advances into a 
large and beautiful colonnade arranged in a circular fi>rm, 
all of the Ionic prder, and surmounted by an architrave. 
He next perceives beyond this point a long avenue of 
columns in a straight Une, supposed to mark the directi(Mi 
of some principal street that led through the whde length 
of the town. These columns are all of the Corintluan or&r, 
and the range on each side is ascended to by a flight of steps. 

Makinff ms way along this imaginary street over masses 
of ruins, his attention is attracted by four magnificent pil- 
lars of greater height and larger diameter than the rest ; 
but, like all the others, supporting only an entablature, and 
probably standing before the firont of some principal edifice 
now destroyed. He next arrives at a square formed by the 
first intersection of the main street by one crossing it at 
right angles, and, like it also, apparently once lined on both 
•ides by an avenue of columns. At the point of intersection 
are four masses of building resembling pedestals ; on the top 
of which there probably stood small Corinthian columns, as 
shafts and capitals of that order are now scattered below. 
Passing the fragments of a solid wall on the left, which ap- 
pears to have constituted the ficont of a large edifice, the 
tourist next comes to the ruins of a temple of a semicircular 
form, with four columns in firont, and feeing the principal 
street in a right line. The spring of its half-dome is still 
remaining, as wall as several columns of yellow marble and 
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of red granite. The whole eeems to have been executed 
with peculiar care, especially the eculpture of the inesee» 
comicefl, pedimente, and capitala, whicn are all of the Co* 
rinthian order, and considexed not leas rich and chaate than 
the works of the best ages. On a broken altar near this 
ruin is obserred an inscription, containing the name of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. *' Beyond this, again," says Mr. Buckine- 
ham, *' we had temples, colonnades, theatres, arched build- 
ings with domes, detached groups of Iqnic and Corinthian 
columns, bridges, aqueducts, and portions of lam buildings 
scattered here and there in our way ; none of which we 
could examine with any decree of attention, from the re» 
straint under which our guides had placed us."* 

The author of the unpublished journal from which we 
have already drawn some rich materials inspected the t^ 
mains of Geraza three years ago. *< We set out for the 
ruins, and reached them before sunrise. Having seen them 
only partially by a faint light and from a distance the pre- 
vious evening, I had not formed a high opinion of them, and 
wondered that they should ever have been brought into com- 
parison with Palmyra. A ftill examination now altered my 
decision, and left me and all the party lull of admiration at 
the ffiandeur and the elegance of the ruins. We were 
strui^L with the view down the main street of the city. 
Close to us was a temple, a fine mass of building, surrounded 
by innumerable fallen columns and ruined cornices. Be* 
neath was the great street, commencing in an elegant cir- 
cular or rather oval colonnade of fifty-seven pillars, and con* 
taining a succession of straight colonnades on each side» 
crossed at right angles by another line of columns with an 
entablature. On one side was a splendid temple with 
c(^ttmns, on a height ; and on the other a bridge crossing 
the stream on which the ruins stand. Close to this tempM 
is a theatre in remarkably high repair ; almost all the seats 
are quite entire. The proscenium is still sufficiently so to 
give a complete idea of the plan ; and it is easy to sit on one 
of the bendies and fancy a Greek play performing to a Ge- 
zazan audience as it was seventeen hundred years ago. 
Proceeding northward along the great street, we soon came 
to aboilding which seemed to me one of the finest things in 

• TM«ls ia ralastliM» *«. bj J. & BacUiBflMn, v«i. tt. p. Mi. 
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Jensli. It was a aort of aemidicolaT temple, in front of 
which had been a poitico of Corinthian colnmns, composing 
part of the grand colonnade. I do not think they can be 
under fifty feet in height, and their form is very elegant. 
The semidicular buiidmg itself is covered with a half-dome, 
and ornamented with particular richness and beauty. It is 
remarkable throughout these ruins, how admirably the 
columns and buildmgs are disposed for producing efltect in 
combination. Of two bridges, a good deal of the one to the 
east remains, and the aiches reach across the river, though 
t is not passable, owing to the destruction of the upper part. 
There is a paved road between the colonnades leai^g from 
the bridge.'' 

The ground occupied by this city, which was nearly in 
the form of a square, might have been enclosed by a line of 
four English miles in length ; the distance from the ruined 
gateway on the south to the small temple on the north being 
about five thousand feet. It stood on the corresponding 
slopes of two opposite* hills, with a narrow but not a deep 
valley between them, through which ran a clear stream of 
water springing from fountauis near the centre of the town, 
and bending its way thence to the southward. But so 
complete is uie desolation of this once magnificent place, that 
Bedouin Arabs now encamp among its ruins for the sake of 
the rivulet by which they are washed, as they would collect 
near a well in the midst of. their native desert. Such por- 
tions of the soil as are still cultivated, are ploughed by men 
who claim no property in it ; and the same spot accordingly 
is occupied by different pen|ons every succeeding year, as 
time and chance may happen to direct. 

Mr. Buckingham thinks that the similarity of situation, 
as well as of name, would lead to the conclusion that this 
Jerash of the Arabs is the same with the Gergacdia of die 
Hebrews. Reland gives a variety of derivations, quoted 
from Pliny, Jamblichus, Epiphanius, and Origen ; aU of 
which are much mofe satisfactory as they regard the po- 
sition of a certain town in the Land of Gilead, tlmn as they 
convey any precise ideas as to its etymological import. 
After the Romans conquered Judea, the country beyond the 
Jordan became one of their fiivourite colonies ; to which* 
fiom the circumstance of its containing ten cities, they 
|[ave 4he name of Decapotis,— an appellstioa reoogniMd by 
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St. MaA in the sermth chapter of hit GospeL Genoa, U 
IB prcmuned, was one of thoae eUiet ; and althoagh its his* 
toiy is dariLened with more than the usual doubt which 
attaches to the Jewish annals after the fall of Jerusalem, 
there is reason to beliere that in the time of Vespasian it 
suffered the penalty of rebellion, and was finally destroyed 
by the Saracens when they attacked the eastern boundaries 
of the empire. 

We must satisfy onrselTes with a mere glance at the hills 
of Gilead ; the rich pasture-lands of the tribe of Reuben, 
and fonnerly the kingdom of the gigantic Og, the monaich 
of Bashan. It is w^ known that the Valley of the Jordan 
is bounded on the east by a range of mountains still more 
lofty tha^ those which skirt its western limits ; but it was 
not suspected till lately that the former concealed in their 
recesses some of the richest scenery and most Tsluable land 
anywhere to be found in Palestine. Rising gradually from 
the bed of the river, the traYeller soon fiiSs himself on a 
platfonn seven or eight hundred feet aboye its level ; form* 
mg a district of extraordinary fertility, abounding with the 
most beautiful prospects, clothed with thick forests; diversi« 
fied with verdant slopes, and possessing extensive plains of 
a fine soil, yielding in nothing to the most prolific parts of 
Galilee and Samaria. ** We continued our way," says Mr* 
Buckingham, *' to the north-east, through a country, the 
beaaty of which so surprised us, that we often asked each 
other what were our sensations; as if to ascertain the 
reality of what we saw, and persuade each other, by mutual 
confessions of our delight, that the picture before us was 
not an optical illusion. The landscape alone, which varied 
at eveiy turn, and gave us new beauties firom any point of 
view, was of itself worth all the pains of an excursion to the 
eastward of the Jordan ; and the park-like scenes that 
sometimes softened the romantic wildness of the general 
character as a whole, reminded us of similar spots m less 
neglected lands."* 

The scenery continues of the same fascinating description 
till the traveller reaches the Nahr el Zerkah, or river Jab> 
bok, the ancient boundaiy between the Amoritep and the 
Children of Ammon. The banks are thickly clothed witk 

• 'nsfris in Palestine, fsL tt. p. 104. 
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tiie oleander end plane-tree, the wild olWe and almond, and 
many floweringoBnrabs of great variety and elegance. The 
stream if aboat thirty feet broad, deeper than the Jordan, 
and nearly aa rapid, raihing downwaida over a rocky chan- 
net On the northern side beffins the kingdom of Baahan, 
celebrated for ita oaka, its cattle, and the bodily strength of 
its inhabitants. The opposite plate exhibits a view of the 
Jabbok, and of the bold Alpine range which fenced the tep> 
ritnry of one of the most formidable enemies of Israel ; veri- 
fying in its fullest extent the description of Moses, who 
says, ^ The border of the children of Ammon was strong.*** 

The carious reader will find in the Trayels of Mr. Buck- 
ingham some ingenioas reasoning employed by him to fix 
the locality of Bozor, Ramoth, Jabesh, and other towm 
■itaated in Oilead, and whidi were rendered important by 
the varioos events recorded in the sacred volume. 

About six miles firom Djerash towards the north standi 
the village of Souf, on the brow of a lofty hill, and flanked 
by a deep ravine. It retains several marks of having been 
the site of some more ancient and considerable town, pre- 
senting large blocks of stone with mouldings and sculpdlM 
wrought into the modem buildings. In the neighbourhood 
are seen the walls of an edifice apparently Roman, as also 
the ruins of two smatt towers which may with equal 
certainty be traced to the age of Saracenic domination. 
Souf can boast of nearly five hundred inhabitants, all rigid 
Mohammedans, and remarkable for a surly and suspicious 
character. 

Jjeaving this rather inhospitable village, the traveller who 
wishes to visit the remains of Gamala proceeds in a north- 
westeriy direction, descending into a fine valley, and again 
rising on a gentle ascent, the whole being profusely and 
beautifully wooded with evergreen oaks below, and pines 
upon the ridge of the hill above. ** Mr. Bankes, who had 
seen the whole of England, the greater part of Italy and 
France, and almost every province of Spain and Portugal* 
firequently remarked, that m all his travels he had met with 
nothing equal to it, excepting only in some parts of tha 
latter country, — ^Entre Minho and Douro, — to which alcma 
he could compare it'H 

• Njuq. xxL 94. Deiit.il.S7. t BucMng ham, vol. IL p. Hi. 
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Several hamleUi mid some oliscure indieatuMW of aiicient 
baiidings meet the eye in coune of the journey to Om Keisb 
Before reaching this town, the road emerges into a hiJly dia* 
trict, bleakf rocky, and ill-cuhiratecL The view ia aa 
monotonooa aa that from Jeruaalem, forming a atrikinc eoiv* 
treat to the rich, verdant, and beautiliil aceneiy whm die* 
tingoishea Baahan and Gilead. 

Gamala, for under that name the ruina of the Roman ata* 
tion are moat familiarly known, must hove covered a aite 
nearly aquare ; ita greateat length, from eaat to weat, being 
seventeen hundred short pacea, and ita breadth about one- 
fourth leas. A considerable portion of it aeema to have 
stood on the aummit of a hill, well fortified all round ; the 
tracea of towers and other works of defence being still viaible 
even on its ateepest parte. The portala of the eaatem gate 
remain, from whence a noble street appean to have run 
through the whole length of the city, lined by a handsome 
colonnade of lonic and Corinthian pillars. The pavement 
is formed of square blocks of black volcanic stcme, and is still 
so perfect, that the ruts of wheel-carriages are to be seen in 
it, of different breadths and about an in<£ in depth, as at the 
ruina of Pompeii and Hcrculaneum.* 

The first edifice which presents itself on enterine the 
eaatem gate is a theatre, the scene and front of which are 
entirely destroyed, but the benches are preserved. Still 
farther on are appearances of an lonio temple, ike colon- 
nade of the street being continued ; and about half-way 
along is a range of Corinthian pillars on pedestals, marking 
the position of some grai^d edifice. Not a column, indeed, 
continues erect, but the plan can be distinctly traced. This 
supposed temple must have been a hundred paces in depth 
fix>m north to south; and its facade, which fironted the 
street and came in a line with the grand cdonnade already 
mentioned, cannot have been less than a hundred and 
eighty feet in breadth. The chief peculiarity of this struc- 
ture, however, consists in its having been built on a range 
of fine arches, so that its foundations were higher than the 
general level of the town ; and hence, aa the pedestals of the 
columns were elevated considerably above the street, it must 
have presented a very striking object. 

* Travels ia Palestiiie, p. Stf 
T 
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Tliflre are the remains of numerous other edifices, theatre^ 
and tonplos, hat they are all too indistinct to enable even a 
pfofessionai eje to pronounce with confidence on their plan 
and particular purpose. The prevalent orders of architec- 
ture are Ionic and Corinthian, though some few capitals 
decidedly Doric are discovered among the ruins. The 
stone generally used throughout the city is that of the 
neighbouring mountains, — a species of gray rock approach- 
ing to a carbonate of lime ; but the shafts of some of the 
piUars are formed of a block substance, supposed to have a 
volcanic origin, and most commonly preferred for the inter- 
nal decorations of funeral vaults and sarcophagi.* 

As the ruins here described are not immediately on the 
position usually assigned to Gamala on the maps, and as Dr. 
Seetzen, the only person besides Mr. Buckingham who has 
published any account of them, thinks that they are those 
of Oadara, the latter enters into a lengthened discussion in 
support of his own views, calling iii the authority of several 
ancient writers to establish his position. The reader will 
find that much of the ambiguity which prevails on this point 
arises from the fact of there being in different parts of 
Canaan several towns of the same name. For example, 
there was unquestionably a place called Gadara on the 
eastern shore of the Lake of Tiberias ; while, from the 
testimony of Josephus, it is equally certain that the same 
appellation was given to the capital c^ Perea. In the New 
Testament, the coun«,ry of the Gadarenes is described as 
being on the other side of the sea, over-against Galilee, — 
a notice which removes all doubt from the opinion of those 
who maintain the existence of a town or village, named 
Gadara, situated to the northward of the site generally 
claimed for Gamala, and nearer the bo^ of the lake. 

Mr. Buckingham tells us, that the account given in the 
gospel of the habitation of the demoniac, out of whom 
me legion of devils was cast, striTck him very forcibly 
while wandering among savage mountains and surrounded 
by tombs, still used as hoases by individuals and even by 
whole families. A finer occasion for expressing the pa»- 
sions of madness in all their violence, contrasted with the 
serene virtue and benevolence of Him who went about coife* 

* Bnckingfaam, vol. ii. p. 96L 
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Unaally cloing good, could baldly be choten for the poicil 
of an artist ; and a fiiithful delineation of the rugged- and 
wild majesty of the mountain sceuery on the one band» 
with the still calm of the lake on the other, would give an 
additional charm to the picture.* 

Amid the interestinff ruins of Gamala, situated in a bar* 
ren district, alike unmyourable for agriculture, manufao* 
tnres, and commerce, it is impossible not to be surprised at 
the indications of wealth and luxury which most have 
centred within its walls. The opulence cannot but have 
been considerable which erected such splendid temples and 
colonnades, and supported two large theatres ; erecting, at 
the same time, such massive tombs and splendid sarcophagi 
for all classes of the population. Its desolation may be 
traced to the rebellious spirit of the inhabitants, and the 
sanguinary wars to whidi it led under successive emperors. 
Vespasian, whose name is so closely associated with the 
history of Palestine for good and for evil, directed against 
it on more than one occasion the fuiy of the Roman legions, 
and finally levelled its walls, that they might not again be 
defended by such desperate insurgents. At a later period, 
its remote situation withdrew it from the attention of 
Europeans ; and, in truth, its very existence had ceased to 
be remembered, until its ruins were once more visited by 
travellers in the course of the present century. 

Passing along the eastern border of the hike, and ad- 
vancing towards its northern extremity, the traveller easily 
recognises that desert place where the multitude was fed 
upon the miraculous loaves and fishes. Here, too, was the 
aceoe of the remarkable punishment inflicted upon the Gad- 
arenes for their insensibility to Divine instruction, as well, 
perhaps, as for their unhallowed pursuit in feeding animals 
forbidden by the law of Moses. The brink of the water 
presents many steep places where such a catastrophe might 
be easily realized. 

At the upper end of the lake are the remains of Caper- 
naum, now called Talhewm, or Tel Hoom, situated about 
ten miles from Tiberias, m a north-easterly direction. ^ This 
village, although at present nothing more than a station of 
Bedouins, appears to have been occupied in former time* 

* Travels in Pslestinei vol. U. p. 961. 
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liy a MUltment of tome impoitanea, as the nuns of stalely 
bofldtnga are fomid scattered over a wide space in the 
neigfaboarhood. The fonndatioiis of a magnifiiDent edifice 
ean still be traced ; but the stmcturt ilself is so much 
dilapidated that it is no longer possible to determine whether 
it was a temple or a palace. The northern end is sixty-five 
paces in length, and, as the eastern wail seems to hare 
extended to the edffs of the water, its length coold not be 
less than five bandied feet WiUiin this space are seen 
large blocks of sculptuied stone, in fiiezes, cornices, and 
mooldinga. 

The appearance of the Sea of Galilee, as seen from this 
point of view at Capernaum, is very grand. Its greatest 
length runs nearly north and soath, from fifteen to eighteen 
miles, while its breadth averages firom five to six. The 
Muren aspect of the mountains on each side, and the total 
absence of wood, give, however, a cast of dulnesa to the 
picture ; and this is increased even to a feeling of melan- 
choly by the dead calm of its surface,, and the silence which 
feigns tluooghout its whole extent, where not a boat or 
vessel of any kind is to be found. No fisherman any 
longer plies his laborious craft on the bosom of the lake, 
nor seAs to vary his scanty meal by letting down his net 
lor a draught. Mr. Buckingham observed, &om the heights 
above, shoals of fish dartine through the water, and the 
shore in some places covered with storks and diving-birds, 
which repair thither in search of food ; but when, on one 
occasion, he suggested that a supper might be procured for 
his party by exercising a little skill with the rod or net, he 
discovered that the ignorant barbarians whom he addressed 
had not yet taken a lesson firam the fowls of the air. 

A circumstance deserving of notice is mentioned by Has- 
selquist, in regard to the tenantS'of this lake. He thought 
it remarkable that the same kind of fish should be here met 
with as in the Nile,— charmuth, silurus, bsnni, mulsil, and 
sparus Galilaus. This explains the observations of certain 
travellers, who speak of the Sea of Tiberias as possessing 
fish peculiar to itself; not being acquainted perhaps wi£ 
the produce of the Egyptian river. Josephus was of the 
same opinion ; and yet it is worthy of remark, that in de- 
scribing the fountain of Capernaum his conjectures tend 
to confirm the conclusions of the Swedish naturalist :*— 
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^ Some consider it," says the Jewish historian, *< as a Tein 
of the Nile, because it brings forth fiiriies resembling the 
coracinus of the Alexandrian lake."* 

That Capernaum was a place of some wealth and coiv 
sequence In the time of our Saviour may be inferred from 
the expostulation addressed to it, when he upbraided the 
other cities wherein most of his mighty works were 
done : — " Wo unto thee, Chorazin ! Wo unto thee, Beth* 
saida! And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
heaven, shalt be brought down to hell." But the history 
of all the towns on the lake of Genesareth has been covered 
with a cloud which it is now impossible to penetrate ; and 
nothing, accordingly, is' more difficult thui to determine the 
situations occupie<i, even during the latter period of the 
Roman ascendency, by some of the principal places on 
whicli the emperors lavished their wealth uid taste. Beth- 
saida was converted by Herod from an insignificant village 
into the dignity and grandeur of a city, named Julias, m 
compliment to the daughter of Augustus. At the present 
moment, however, no traces remain to point out the line- of 
its walls or the foundations of its palaces. Genesareth 
has in like manner disappeared ; or if there be any relics 
of the town which once gave its name to the inland sea 
whose shore it adorned, they are so indistinct and ambigu- 
ous as not to merit the notice of the traveller. Tarachea 
is represented by the hamlet of Sumiik, and ^e ruins of 
Chorazin are imagined to meet the eye somewhere on the 
opposite coast; but, upon the whole, the denunciation 
uttered against the unbelieving cities of Galilee has been 
literally fulfilled, as they are now brought down to the 
lowest pitch of obscurity and oblivion.! 

Tiberias is the only place on the Sea of Galilee which 
retains any marks of its ancient importance. It is under- 
stood (o cover the ground formerly occupied by a town of a 
inuch remoter age, and of which some traces can still be 
distinguished on the beach, a little to the southward of the 

* Joseph, lib. iJi.Ds Bell Jod. Hasselqoist, p. 157. Clarke, iv. p. tf7. 

t Travels in Palestine, vol. U. p. 850.—^* date nrbes, quod ipse servator 
ss pnedUerat , hodie In minis jacent."— Cluverios, lib. v. cap. 90. ** Cbf 
Pwnaom was visited in the sixth century by Antoninos the Bfaityr, SB 
otraet fttrni whose Itinerary is preserved by Reland, who speaks of a 
wch erpded vpon the spot where St. Peter's dweiltaig once stood."— 
^!larke» Trxnelt vol. Iv. p. «U. 

'T2 
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piMent w»ll0^ History rdates tliat it was buiH by Herod 
the Tetiai€h, and dedicated to the Emperor Tiberiusy his 
patron, although there prerails, at the same time, an obscure 
tndition, that the new city owed its foundation entirely to 
the imperial pleasure, and was named by him who com- 
aanded it to be erected. Josephus notices the additional 
ciieumstance, which of itself gives great probability to the 
opinion of its being establish^ on the ruins of an oldet 
town, that, as many sepvdchres were removed in order to 
HfUike room for the Roman structures, the Jews could hardly 
he induced to occupy housef which, according to their 
notions, were legally impure. Adrichomius considers Ti- 
berias to be the Chinneroth of the Hebrews, and says, that 
it was captured by Benhadad, king of Syria, who destroyed 
It, and was in after-ages restored by Herod, who surrounded 
it with walls, and adorned it with magnificent buildings. 
The old Jewish city, whatever was its name, probably owed 
its existence to the fame of its hot baths, — ^an origin to which 
many temples, and even the cities belonging to them, may 
be traced. 

The present town of Tabaria, as it is now called, is in 
the form of an irregular crescent, and is enclosed towards 
the land by a wall flanked with circular towers. It lies 
ne«riy north and south along the edge of the lake, and has 
its eastern ironl so close to the water, on the brink of which 
it stands, that some of the houses are washed by the sea. 
The whole does not appear more than a mile in circuit, and 
eaiinot, from the manner in which they are placed, contain 
above 5(M) separate dwellings. There are two gates visible 
firom without, one near the southern and the other in the 
western wall ; there are appearances also of the town havins 
been sumHinded by a ditdi, but this is now filled up and 
used for gardens. 

The int^or presents but few sid>jects of interest, among 
which ave a mosque with a dome and minaret, and two 
Jewish synagogues. Thc^ie is a Christian place of worship 
called the House of Peter, which is thought by some to be 
the oldest building used for that purpose m any part of Pal- 
estine. It Is a vaulted roooi, thir^ feet long by fifteen 
hioad, and peshaps fifteen in height, stapding nearly east 
and west, with its doer of enteance at the wesfceni firont, and 
its altar umnediately opposite in a shallow neess. Over 
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the door is one small window, and on each ride four others, 
ail aiehed and open. The structure is of a veiy ordinary 
kind, both in workmanship and material; the pavement 
within is similar to that used for streets in this country ; 
and the walls are entirely deroid of sculpture or any other 
aicMteetural ornament. But it deriyes no nnall interest 
Irom the popular belief that it is the Toiy house wluch Peter 
inhabited at the time of his beincr called from his boat to 
follow the Messias. It is manifest, notwithstanding, that 
it mmt have been originally constructed for a place of di- 
vine worship, and probably at a period much later than the 
days of the apostle whose name it bears, although there is 
no good ground for questioning the tradition which places 
it on the very spot long yenersSed as the site of his more 
humble habitation* Here ^p it was, say the dwellers in 
Tiberias, that he pushed m his boat into the lake when 
about to have his faith rewarded by the miraculous draught 
t>f fishes.* 

Besides the public buildings already specified are the 
house (^ the aga, on the rising ground near the northern 
quarter of the town, a small bazaar, and two or three coffee- 
sheds ; the ordinary dwellings of the inhabitants are such 
as are commonly seen in eastern yillages, but are marked 
by a peculiarity which Mr. Buckingham witnessed there for 
the first time. On the terrace of almost every house stands 
a small square enclosure of reeds, loosely covered with 
leaves ; to which, he learned, heads of families are wont to 
resort during the summer months, when, from the low situa- 
tion of the town and the absence of cooling breezes, the 
heat of the nights is literally intolerablct 

* BneUngbam, vol. it. p. SM. 

t ** Within twohoan and a halforTlbOTlas, W0 looked down on a fine 
cvltiyatsd plain, quita tiare of tnm : beyond which, at a much lower 
level, lay the narrow Valley of the Jordan. This plain was paatnred 
over by horaea flrom the town, finr the keepers of which white tents were 
seattered about in all directions. We now came in sight of the Sea of 
Galilee : we only saw the northern half, and its sice disappointed ns • 
but the dark blue still water, the green hills around covered with bushes, 
and tba high snowy ridge of Djibbel el Sheik made a very delightAil 
Jandscapa. Tiberias, with its high-feudal citadel, its walls and towers, 
now flntos a remarkable feature in the view ; and the steep hills, which 
descend at once to the lake on the east, attract attention from their 
strangely-ehanndleil sides, diyersifled with dark green bushes and white 
chalky soil. The lake at the town may be six or right miles broad. We 
could see no stream formed by the Jordan through it. Before it was 
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Aocoiding to the opinion of the best informed amonff tlie 
inhabitante, the population of Tiberiaa (or Tabaieeu, aa 
they pronoance it) does not exceed two thousand. Of theaa 
about one-half are Jews, many of whom are from Europe, 
particularly from Germany, Ruseia, and Poland ; the rest 
are Mohammedans, with the exception of twenty or thirty 
Christian families who profess the tenets of the Latin 
church. 

The warm baths, which have j^ven celebrity to thai 
neighbourhood, are still found at the distance of between 
two and three mUes southward from the town. The build- 
ing erected on the spring is small and mean, and altogether 
the work of the present rulers of Palestine. The bath itself 
is a square room of eighteen or twenty feet, covered with a 
low dome, and having seats or l^enches on each side. The 
cistern for containing the hot water is in the centre of this 
room, and sunk below the pavement. It is a square of eight 
or nine feet only, and the spring rises to supply it through 
a small head of some animal ; but this is so badly executed 
that it is difiicult to know for what it was intended. Mr. 
Buckingham states, that his thermometer, when immersed 
in the water, instantly rose to 130°, which was the utmost 
limit of the instrument. He is satisfied, however, that the 
heat was much greater, because it was painful to the hand 
as it issued from the spout, and could only be borne by those 
who had bathed in tfae cistern.* 

Tiberias makes a conspicuous figure in the Jewish annids, 
and was the scene of some of the most rema^able events 
which are recorded by Josephus. After the downfitU of Je- 
rusalem, it continued until the fifth century to be the resi- 
, dence of Jewish patriarchs, rabbis, and learned men. A 
tmiversity was established within its boundaries ; and as 
the patriarchate was allowed to be hereditary, the remnant 

dark we bad a very fine view of the lake ; at the southern poit it is nap- 
row, and the sides bold. The snn threw a deep shade on this side and 
on the water, while it mailced the hiiis and valleys on the <^po«ite side 
with strong lif ht and shade. The northern part is mnch wider and 
tamer; but the bills are still high and green, and the lofty snowy moan 
tain of IMibbel el Sheik rising over them gives great dignity to the tand- 
scapa This mountain was very/Striliing late in the evening, as retain' 
ing the snn's rays after every thing aronnd ns was in darkness. In all 
respects it is the greatest ornament of the lake, and I am surprised that 
Iravellers have not mentioned it more.** — Anonymous JoumaL 
* Buckingham, va(Lii. p. 308. 
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of the Hebrew people enjoyed a certain degree of weight 
and consequence daring the greater part of four centuiies. 
In the sixth age, if we may confide in the accuracy of Pro- 
copius, the Emperor Justinian rebuilt the waits ; but in the 
following century, the seventh of the Christian era, the city 
was taken by the Saracens, under Calif Omar, who stripped 
it of its privileges, and demolished some of its finest edi- 
fices. It must not be concealed, however, that in the Itine- 
rary of Willibald, who performed his journey into the Holy 
Land towards the close of the eighth century, mention is 
made of many churches and synagogues which the con- 
querors had either not destroyed or allowed to be repaired.* 

From Tiberias to Nazareth the traveller has to encounter 
an almost uninterrupted ascent. The village of Caber Sabet 
first attracts his attention by its architectural remains, indi- 
cating the existence of an ancient building, which must 
have had marble columns and a magnificent portico. He 
soon afterward reaches Soak el Khan,--^a place chiefly celc 
brated for a weekly maiket, where every description of com- 
modity in use among the people is collected for sale. It 
also presents the ruins of a Saracenic fort of a square shape, 
with circular towers at the angles and in the centre of each 
wall. 

In pursuing this route we have Mount Tor, or Tabor, on 
the left-hand, rising in solitary majesty from the Plain of 
Esdraelon. Its appearance has been described by some 
authors as that of a half-sphere, while to others it suggests 
the idea of a cone with its point struck off. Aceordmg to 
Mr. Maundrell, the height is such as to require the labour of 
an hour to reach the summit ; where is seen a level area 
of an oval figure, extending about two furlongs in length 
and one in breadth. It is enclosed with trees on all sides 
except the south, and is most fertile and delicious. Having 
been anciently surrounded with walls and trenches, there 

* Dr. Oarke relates, that " the French, daring the time thoJr army re» 
maiiied under Bonaparte in the Holy Land, conntmnted two very lam 
ovens in the earth at Tiberias. Two years had elapsed at ibe time k^ 
our arrival since they had set fire to their granary ; and it was considered 
■8 a miracle by the inhabitants that the combustion was not yet extitr- 
gniobed. We visited the place, and perceived, that whenever the ashes 
of the burnt corn were stirred, by thrusting a stick among them, sparks 
were even seen glowing throughout the heap ; and a piece oC wood led 
tk«ts bscams charred.** 
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are lemaiiui of oonsiilerable fofiificati<Mk8 at the pteaent day. 
Buickhudt says, a thick wall, conitructed of large stones, 
may be traced quite roand the aummit, close to the ed^ of 
the precipice ; on several parts of which are relics of baa- 
tifms. The area too is overspread with the mins of private 
iwellings, built of stone with upreat solidity. 

Pococke assures us that it is one of the finest hills he 
ever beheld, being a rich soil that produces excellent herb- 
age, and most beautifully adorned with groves and <dumps 
of trees. The height he calculates to be about two miles, 
Hwking allowance for the winding ascent ; but hesddsy that 
others have imagined the same path to be not less than four 
miles. Hasselquist conjectures that it is a league to the 
top, the whole of which may be accomplished without dis- 
mounting,~--a statement amply confirmed by the experience 
of Van fgmontand Heyman. These travellers relate that 
^' this mountain, though somewhat rugged and difficult, we 
ascended on horsebadc, making sever^ circuits round it^ 
which took up about three-quarters of an hour. It is one 
of the highest in the whole country, being thirty stadia, or 
about four English miles. And it is the most beautifiil we 
ever saw with regurd to verdure, being everywhere decorated 
with small oak-trees, and the ground universally enamelled 
with a variety of j^ants and flowers. There are great 
numbers of red partridges, and some wild boars ; and we 
were so fortunate as to see the Arabs hunting them. We 
left, but not without reluctance, this deUghtral pboo, and 
found at the bottom of it a mean village, (»lled Deboura, or 
Tabour, — a name said to be derived from the celebrated De- 
borah mentioned in the book of Judges.** 

But this mountain derives the largest share of its celebrity 
from the opinion entertained among Christians since the 
days of Jerome, that it was the scene of a meoMMrable event 
in the tustory of our Lord. On the eastern part of the hilt 
are the remains of a strong castle ; and within the pro- 
eincts of it is the grotto in which are three altars in memoiy 
of the three tabernacles that St. Peter proposed to build, | 
and where the Latin friars always perform mass on the '' 
anniversary of the Transfiguration. It is said thers was 
a magnificent church built here by Helena, which was s 
cathedral when this town was made a bishop*8 see. On the 
side of the hill they show a church in a ^rot» where thejr 
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4Baj Chiuit charged his difldples not to tell what things they 
^haid seen till he should be glorified. 

It is very doubtful, however, whetlMT this tradition be 
well founded, or whether it has not, as Mr. Maundrell and 
'Other writers suspect, originated in. the misinterpretation 
•of a very common Greek phrase. Our Saviour is said to 
have taken with him Peter, James, and John, and biought 
4hem into a high mountain ** apart ;'* from which it has been 
rather hastily inferred that the description must apply to 
Tabor, the only insulated and solitary hill in the neighlxmr- 
^ood. We may remark, with the traveller just named, that 
the conclusion may possibly be true, but that the argument 
used to prove it seems incompetent; because the term 
" i^art" most likely relates to the withdrawing and retire- 
ment of the persons here spoken of, and not to the situation 
of the mountain. In fact, it means nothing more than that 
our Lord and Ins three disciples betook themselves to a 
private place for the purpose ojf devotion. 

The view from Mount Tabor is extolled by every travel- 
ler. " It is impossible," says Maundrell, ** for man's eyes 
to behold a higher gratification of this nature." On the 
north-west you discern in the distance the noble expanse 
of the Mediterranean, while all around you see the spacious 
and beautifiil plains of Esdraelon and Galilee. Turning a 
little southward, you have in view the high mountains of 
Crilboa, so fatal to Saul and his sons. Due east you dis- 
'Cover the Sea of Tiberias, distant about one day's journey. 
A few points to the northappeass the Mount of Beatitudes, 
the jdace where Christ delivered his sermon to his disciples 
and the multitude. Not fiir from this little hill is the city 
of Saphet, or Szafiad, standing upon elevated and weij con- 
spicuous grornid. Still &rtber, in the same direction, is 
seen a lofty peak covered with snow, a partof the chain of 
Anti-Libanus. To the south-west is Cannel, and in the 
south the hills of Samaria.* 

* The following extract (Vom tbe unpublished Joanial already to often 
leferred to will amuse the reader :~*< We arrived at the fbot of Mount 
Tabor. It is, In its general outline, a round, regular-shaped hill, but is 
rocky and rough emongh when it is to be ascended. It has many treea, 
mostly Valonia oaks, ft stands on the east of the great Plain of EsdraAon, 
up a recess Armed by Mount Hermon on the one side, and the hills towards 
Kaxareth«n-theother. Its height firom the plain I shouldgueas at lOMIbet. 
I¥e ascended the greater part of the way on mules. On the top of Hm 
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The plain around, the most fertile part of the Land of 
Canaan, being one vast meadow covered with the richest 
pastaie, is the inheritance where the tribe of Issachar 
** rejoiced in their tents." Here it was that Barak, descend^ 
ukg with his ten thousand men from Tabor, discomfited 
Sisera and all his chariots. In the same neighbourhood 
Josiah, king of Judah, fought in disguise against Necho, 
king of Egypt, and fell by the arrows of his antagonist, 
deeply lamented. The great mourning in Jerusalem, fore- 
told by Zechariah, is said to be as the lamentations in the 
Plain of Esdraelon, as the mourning of Hadadrimmon in 
the Valley of Megiddon. Vespasian reviewed his army m 
the same great plain. It has been a chosen place for en- 
campments in every contest carried on in this country, from 
the days of Nebuchadnezzar, king of the Assyrians, down 
to the disastrous invasion of Napoleon Bonaparte. Jews, 
Gentiles, Saracens, Egyptians, Persians, Druses, Turks, 
Arabs, Christian Crusaders, and Antichristian Frenchmen, 
—-warriors out of every nation under heaven, — have pitched 
theijr tents upon the Plain of Esdraelon, and have beheld 
their various banners wet with the dews of Tahor and of 
Hermon. And shall we not add that here too is to be fought 
the great battle of Armageddon, so well known to all inter- 
preters of prophecy, which is expected to change the aspect 
of the eastern world ? When the French inv^ed Syria in 
1799, General Kleber was attacked near a village called 
Fottleh, in the Great Plain, by an army of 25,000 Turics. 
At the head of twelve or fifteen hundred men, whom he 
formed into a square, he continued fighting from sunrise till 
midday, when he had expended all his ammunition. Bona- 
parte, at length, informed of his perilous situation, advanced 
to his support with six hundred soldiers ; at the sight of 
whom the enemy, after having lost several thousands in 
killed and wounded, commenced a hurried retreat, in the 
course of which many of them were drowned in the River 
Daboury, at that time, like another Kishon, overflowing its 

hill is one of those large cisterns, or granaries, so often alluded to before. 
Tbere was one also near Jennin, which we observed in coming in. I 
have since seen them in numerous other places, which puts an end to 
Pr. Clarke's pagan remains. The whole or the Great Plain is fully 
eultivated, yet we eould hardly see a single village, which adds to the 
peculiarity of its appearanceL--one sheet of caltivation without a roek 
srlfesk" 
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l>ankfl. In a word, the champaign oountiy which itretches 
norCli-west from Tabor hat oeen the theatre of real or of 
mimic warfiire in all ages. '* We had the pleaaure," fBaja 
Doabdan, ** to view from the top of that mountain AratM 
encamped by thousanda ; tents and pavilions of all colours, 
^reem, red, and yellow ; with so great a number of horses 
and camels, that it seemed like a vast army, or a city 
besieged.'** 

But we now proceed towards Nazareth, the modem 
Naexera or Nassera, a journey of about two hours from the 
foot of the mountain which we have just examined. It 
•seems, says one writer, as ijf fifteen mountains met to form an 
enclosure for this delightfrd spot ; they rise round it like the 
edge of a shell to euard it from intrusion. It is a rich and 
beantifrU field in Sie midst o{ barren hills. The church 
stands in a cave supposed to be the place where the Blessed 
Vircin received the joyftd message of the angel, recorded 
in the first chapter of St. Lite's Grospel. It reseinbles the 
figure of a cross. That part of it which stands for the 
tree of the cross is fourteen paces long and six broad, and 
rune directly into the grot, having no other arch over it at 
lop but that of the natund rock. The transverse part is 
nine paces in length and four in width, and is built athwart 
the mouth of the cave. Just at the section of these divi- 
sions are erected two sranite pillars, two feet in diameter, 
and about three feet dLstant from each other. They are 
supposed by the faithful to stand on the venr places where 
the angel uid the Blessed Virgin respectively stood at the 
time of the Annunciation.! 

When Dr. Clarke visited this sanctuary, the finars pointed 
out the kitchen and the fireplace of the Virffin Mary ; and 
as all consecrated places in the Holy Land contain some 
supposed miracle for exhibition, the monks, he infonns us, 
have taken care not .to be altogether deficient in supernatural 
rarities. Accordii^gly, the mi things they show to stran* 
sers who descend into the cave are two stone pillars in the 
front of it ; one of which, separated from its base, is said 

* Clarite, vol. iv. p. SOO. Doabdao, Voyage de la Terre Sainte, p. SOT. 
Paring 1661.— It is remarfcable tbat all the deseriptiona of the view fttn 
Mount Tabor appear to bf bonrowed ftom this aednkva TwattmK^ 
arbose work, in point of toT>ognipby, ia atOl unequalled. 

iJtntaejy p. 118. 

JJ5 
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to sustain Hs capital and a part of its shaft miraculously in 
the air. The fact is, that the capital and a piece of the 
shaft of a pillar of gray granite have been fastened to the 
fV>of of the grotto ; and ** so cinmsily is the rest of the 
hocus pocus contriTcd, that what is shown for the lower 
fragment of the same piUar resting npon the earth is not 
#f the same substance, but of Cipolino marble."* 

A Tariety of stories are circulated about the fractiire of 
this miraculous pillar. The more ancient travellers were 
told that it was broken by a pasha in search of hidden 
treasure, who was struck with blindness for his impiety ; 
at present it is said that it separated into two parts, in Uie 
manner in which it still appears, when the angel announced 
to Mary the glad tidings with which he was commissioned. 
Maundrell was not less observant than the author just 
quoted, although he does not so openly expose the decep- 
tion. ** It touches the roof above, and is probably hanged 
npon that ; unless you had rather take the friars* accoiint 
of it, namely, that it is supported by a miracle." 

Pococke has proved that the tradition concerning the 
dwelling-place of the parents of Jesus Christ existed at a 
veiy early period ; because the church built over it is men- 
tioned by writers of the seventh century. Nor is there in 
the circumstance that their abode was fixed in a grotto or 
natural cave, any thing repugnant to the notions usually 
entertained either of the ancient customs of the country or 
of the class of society to which Joseph and his espoused 
wife belonged. But when we are caHed upon to sun^ider 
our belief to the legends invented by men whose igno- 
rance is the best apology we can urge for their superstition, 
a certain degree of disgust and indignation is perfectly 
justifiable. 

In such a case we are disposed to question the good 
effects ascribed by some authors to the pious zeal of the 
Empress Helena, who, although she did not in fact erect 
«ne*half of the buildings ascribed to her munificence, most 
undoubtedly laboured, by her architectural designs, to ob> 
literate every trace of those simple scenes which might 
have been regarded with reasonable veneration in all ages 
of the church. Dr. Clarke, in a fit of spleen with which 

• Clarke, voL ir. p. 170. 
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•vre cannot altogether refuse to sympathize, remarks, that 
fiad the Sea of Tiberias been capable of annilulation by her 
means, it would have been dried up, paved, covered with 
churches and altars, or converted into monasteries and mar- 
kets of indulgences, until every feature of the original had 
disappeared ; and all this by way •f rendering it more paj<>- 
ticularly holy.* 

Of the original edifice, said to have been erected by the 
mother of Constantine, some remains may still be observed 
in the form of subverted columns, which, with the frag- 
ments of their capitals and bases, lie near the modem build- 
Big. The present chnich and convent ue of a compaiB- 
tivelv recent date, at least so far as the outward structure 
and internal decorations are concerned ; the former being 
filled with pictures supplied by the modem echooi, all of 
which are said to be bvlow mediocrity. 

Besides the antiquities already mentioned having a refer- 
ence to the early history of our Lord, the traveller is coa- 
ducted to the ^ workshop of Joseph,'* which is near the 
convent, and was formerly included within its walls. It is 
now a small chapel, perfectly modem, and whitewashed 
tike a Turicish sepulchre. After this is shown the syna- 
gogue where the Redeemer is said to have read the Scrip- 
tores to the Jews ; and also the precipice from which the 
monks aver he leaped down to escape the rage of his towns- 
men, who were offended at his application of the sacred 
text. *' And all they in the synagogue, when they heard 
these things, were filled with wrath, imd rose up, and thrust 
him out of the city, and led him unto the brow of the hill 
whereon their city was built, that th^ might cast him down 
headloiigi But he, passing through the midst of them« 
weitt his way."t 

The Mount of Precipitation, as it is now called, is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Buckingham, about two miles distant from 

* Vol iv. p. 174. " Up stain, above tlie Cbapel of Cke Incarnation," 
says Dr. Richardson, " we were shown another grotto, which was called 
the Virgin Mary's Kitchen, and a black smoked place in the comer which 
was called the Virgin Mary*s Chimney. I believe none of the cinders, 
flre-irons, or culinary instroments have been preserved ; these probably 
fled with the Santa Casa, or Holy House, to Loretto ; and oar only as. 
tonishment is, that the house should hare taken flight and left tbe ebimr 
a«y and kitchen behind.*^— Vol. ii. p. 440. 

tLafceiv 4)8.3it,30. 
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Naiareth ; is almost inaccessible, from the steep and rodky 
nature of the road ; and is decidedly not upon the hifl 
where the town could ever have been built. Dr. Clarke, 4>n 
the other hand, maintains that the words of the evangelist 
lure most explicit, and prove the situation of the ancient 
city to have been precisely that which is now occujned by 
the modem town. In a recess there is an altar hewn 
oat of the rock, said to be the veiy spot where Christ 
dined with his disciples. Close by are two large cisterns 
for preserving rain>water, and several portions of baildinga, 
all described as the remains of a religious establishment 
founded by the pious and indefatigable Helena. Imme- 
dil&tely over this scene, and on the edge of a precipice about 
thirty feet in height, are two flat stones set up on their 
edges. In the centre, and scattered over different parts of 
one of them, are several round marks like the deep imprint 
oi fingers on wax ; and it is insisted that these are the im- 
pression of our Saviour's hand when he dung to the stone, 
Mid thereby escaped bein^r thrown headlong down.* 

One celebrated relic still remains to be noticed, which, 
tdthough it is not alluded to in the New Testament, is 
regularly authenticated by the pope ; who, besides, grants 
a plenary indulgence to every pilgrim visitinff the place 
where it is exhibited. This is nothing more wan a large 
•tone, on which it is affirmed that Christ did eat with his 
disciples both before and after his resurrection from the 
dead. A chapel has been built over it, on the walls of 
which are several copies of a printed certificate, stating the 
grounds of its claim to veneration. Br. Clarke transcribed 
ihis curious document, which we give in a note below, ac- 
companied with a translation for the use of such readen 
as have not formed an acquaintance with the Latin 
tongue, t 

* Travels in Palestine, vol. il. p. 315. 

t " Traditio continua est, et nunqaam interrapta, apud omnes nationes 
Orientales,taaiicpetrain. dictam MeRsaChriatl. iilam ipsam esse sapra 
jqaam Dominus noster Jesus Cbristus com svis coihadlt discipulis ants 
«t post saam resvrreotionera a mortais. 

*' Et sancta Romana ecclesla Induloknti^m concessit septem anns*' 
nun et totidem quadragenarum, omnibiu CbriaU ftdelibus hnnc aanctnin 
locam visKantibus, recitando saltern ibi unttm Pater, et Avo, dumiiiodo 
shot in statu gratiao." 

" Tt is a continued and uninterrapted tradition amons all the Easteni 
tf(Uiirab9% tbat tbis «ton«^ called tbe tVhle of Chiist h tkat reqf wm 
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There is not an object in all Nazareth to much the resoTt 
of pilgrims, — Greeks, Catholics, Arabs, and even Turks, — 
as this stone : the former classes on aicoount of the levMi 
years' indulgence granted to those who visit it ; the two 
latter, because they believe some virtue Must reside in a 
slab before which all comers are so eager to prostnte 
themselves. 

In a valley near the town is a fountain whkh bean the 
name of the Virgin, and where the women are seen para- 
ing to and fro with pitchers on their heads, as in the days 
of old. It is justly remarked, that, if there be a spot 
throughout the Holy Land which was more particularly 
honoured by the presence of Mary, we may consider tlds to 
he the place ; because the situation of a copious spring is 
not liable to change, and because the custom of repairing 
thither to draw water has been continued among the female 
inhabitants of Nazareth from the earliest period of its 
history. 

As another memorial of primitive times, we may mentten 
that it is still common in Nazareth to see ** two women 
grinding at the mill ;" illustrating the remarkable saying of 
our Lord in reference to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The two females, seated on the ground opposite to each 
other, hold between them two round flat stones, such as are 
seen in Lapland, and which in Scotland are usually called 
querns. In the centre of the upper stone is a cavity for 
pouring in the com ; and by the side of this an upright 
wooden handle for moving it. To begin the operation, one 
of the women with her right hand pushes this handle to her 
companion, who in her turn sends it back to the first, — ^thin 
communicating a rotatory and very rapid motion to the upper 
stone ; their left himds being all tlie while employed in 
supplying fresh corn, as fast as the bran and flour escape 
from the sides of the machine.* 

Jt is not without pleasure that the traveller conteoiplates 
these unaltered tokens of the simple life which prevailed 

QpoD Wkteta oar Lord Jems Christ ate with his dlsciplfls both beftwe and 
after hin resmreetion ft«m the dead. 

** And the holy Roman church hath granted an InuftiLacwcK of seven 
years, and as many lents, to all the faithmi in Christ vistting this saered 
l»laee, upon reeiting at least one Patur Nbster and an Ave, provided thej 
he hi a state of grace.** 

• Cbirfce, vol. vr. p. I«7. 
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in Paleitine at the time when our Saviour iJbode in the 
boose of Mary his mother ; and more especially, as he 
cannot fail to contrast them with the pernicious mununeiy 
which continues to ^grace the more artificial monuments 
of Christian antiquity. From the extravagances charge- 
Able upon the priesthood at ail the holy places in Canaan, 
there has resulted this most melancholy fact, that devout 
but weak men, unable to distinguish between monkish fraud 
and simple truth, have considered the whole series of topo- 
graphical evidence as one tissue of imposture, and have left 
the Holy Land worse Christians than when they entered 
it. Credulity and skepticism are extremes too often found 
io approximate ; and the man, accordingly, who suddenly 
relinquishes the one, is almost sure to adopt the other. 

Burckhardt remarks that the church of Nazareth, next to 
the one ever the Holy Sepulchre, is the finest in Syria, and 
possesses two tolerably good organs. Within the walls of 
the convent are several gardens and a small burying-g;round ; 
the building is very strong,, and serves occasionally as a 
fortress to ul the Christians in the town. There are eleven 
friars on the establishment, the yeariy expenses of which, 
•amounting to about 900/., are defrayed by the rent of a few 
houses and the produce of a small portion of land, the 
property of the good fathers. 

Before quitting this interesting place, — the scene where 
our Lord passed the days of his cmldhood and youth, — ^we 
may observe, that there is a great variation in the accounts 
given by di^erent travellers as to the number of its inhabit- 
ants. Dr. Richardson restricts it to six or seven hundred ; 
Mr. Buckingham raises it to two thousand ; while othen 
assert that it does not fall short of half as many more. 
There are five hundred Turks, and the remainder are Chris- 
tians,— the latter described as a civil and very industrious 
class of people. 

At about an hour and a half towards the north-east, situ- 
ated on the slope of a hill, stands Kefer Kenna, or Cana of 
Galilee, the village where the Redeemer performed his first 
miracle. Here, in a smaH church belonging to the Greek 
communion, is shown an old stone pot made of the common 
rock of the country, and which is said to be one of the 
original vessels that contained the water afterward con- 
irerted into wine. It is worthy of note, says Dr. Clarfcei 
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that in walking among the ruins of Cana one sees large 
massj pots of stone answering to the description given by 
the evangelist ; not preserved nor exhibited as relics, but 
lying about disregarded by the present inhabitants, as anti- 
quities vnth the original use of which they are altogether 
unacquainted. From their appearance, and the number of 
them, it is quite evident that the practice of keeping water 
in large stone pots, each holding from eighteen to twenty- 
eeven gallons, was once common in the country. 

The remains of the house in whicn the marriage was 
celebrated are likewise pointed out. to the traveller, who, at 
the present day, ia^ permitted to examine curiosities with 
greater deliberation than was allowed to honest Doubdan.* 
This pious confessor, whose zeal prompted him to leave 
nothing unexplored, found an old church in the village, 
ascrib^ as usual to the inexhaustible beneficence of St. 
Helena ; but his attention was more pleasantly engaged in 
tracing the course of the stream which issues from the 
sacred fountain whence the water was drawn for the mar- 
riage-feast. There is still a limpid spring iiear the village, 
which affords to the inhabitants their daily supply of a de- 
licious beverage. Pilgrims repair to it moved by feelings 
of piety, or, as DouMan expresses it, to satisfy at once 
their devotion and their thirst. A few olive-trees being 
near the spot, travellers alight, spread their carpets, andt 
having filled their pipes, generally smoke tobacco and take 
some coffee; always preferring repose in these places to 
any accommodations which can be obtained in the village* 
Such has been the custom of the country from time imme- 
morial, extending, not only to the wayfaring man, but also 
to the shepherds on the surrounding hills, and to the com- 
panies of merchantmen whose trade carries them through 
the neighbouring deserts.f 

* " De 14 nous Tetovromnnes svr nos pas, A I'entrde da village par o# 
nous aviona pass^, pour aller voir la Fontaine oA on alia paiser Teau qui 
MTVit a ee miracle ; mais en allant cee femmes et en Ans nous penserent 
aecabler de plerres et (flnjures, unt lis sont inhnmains et enemies des 
Ctar^stiens."— Xe Voyage, 4cc. p. 513. 

t Oarke, Iv. p. 187. " WeiKreie afterward conducted into tbe chapel^ 
In Older to see tbe leUcs and aaerod veetmenta tbere preserved. When 
tile poor priest exhibited these, he wept over them with so much sin- 
oerity, and lamented the indignities to which the holy places wera 
exposed to terms so affecting, that all our pilgrims wept also. Sueb 
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As we mait now leave the interior of Palestine, and retam 
to the shore of the Mediterranean, we cannot do more at 
this advanced stage of our progress than take a distant 
▼iew of the landscape which stretches from the lake of 
Tiberias to the sources of the Jordan. The mountains 
that terminate the promct are extremely magnificent, some 
of them being covcpred with perpetual snow. The inter- 
vening country, too, is in many parts uncommonly fine, 
presenting luxuriant crops, thriving viUases, and other 
tokens of security and oonifort. The Jordan issues from 
Lake Hoole, or Julias, which in its turn is fed by so many 
streams, that it becomes very diffifiult to determine the true 
ibuntain of the sacred river. 

The only town of consequence between the ruins of Ca- 
pernaum and the alpine range of Hermon and Djibbel el 
Sheik is Saphet, already mentioned, being one of the four 
cities consecrated by tiie religious veneration of the He- 
brews. According to Burckhardt, it stands upon several 
low hills that divide it into quarters, the largest of which is 
occupied by Jews. The whole may contain six hundred 
houses, of which one hundred and fifty belong to the people 
just named, and nearly as many to the Christians. The 
summit of the principal eminence is crowned with an ancient 
castle, part of which is regarded by the descendants of 
Israel as being contemporary with their earliest kings. 

Saphet is still a sort of university for the education of 
the Jewish rabbis, of whom there are usually twenty or 
thirty resident, collected from different countries of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. They have no fewer than seven syna- 
gogues. Their attachment to this place arises from various 
motives, and especially from the traditionary belief that the 
Messias is to reiffn here forty years before he assumes the 
government at Jerusalem. To the north of the hill on 
which the castle stands there are several wells, which, it is 
sai^ were dug by the patriarch Isaac, and became the 
cause of contention between his herdsmen and those of 
G^ar ; but, says Pococke, they have much mistaken the 
place, the Vall^ of Gerar being at a great distance on the 

were tbe tears wtdch flmneriy excited the sympsthy and roneed tha 
valour of tlie Crosadera. The sailors of our party eauf he the kindlinf 
■eal, a nd n othing more was neoessary to incite in them a hostile diq^ 
sttlon towrards evenr Baraoea they might sAerwacd encswnlei.'* 
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t 
Other nde of Jemsalem. This town» which is only men- 
tioned in the book of Tobit as belpngmg to the tribe of 
Naphtali, became famoas during the Crusades ; it was 
occupied also bj a detachment of French troops during the 
invasion of the country by Bonaparte. 

it la worthy of notice, that when the celebrated chief 
now named retreated from before Acre, the tyrant Djezzar 
Pasha, to avenge himself on the Franks, infiieted a severe 
punishment on the Jewish and Christian inhabitants of 
Saphet. It is said that he had resolved to massacre all the 
believers in Moses and Jesus Christ who might be found 
in any part of his dominions, and had actually sent orders 
to Nazareth and Jerusalem to accomplish Ins barbarous 
design. But Sir Sidney Smith, on being apprized of his 
intention, conveyed to him the assurance, that if a single 
Christian head should fall, he would bombard Acre, and 
set it on fire. The interposition of the British admiral is 
still remembered with heartfelt gratitude by aU the inhabit- 
ants, who looked upon him as their deliverer. ** His word," 
says Burckhardt, ** I have often heard both Turks and 
Christians exclaim, was like God^s word, — ^it never failed." 

It is to no purpose that we endeavour to ascertain the 
position of Dan, the extreme point of the ancient Hebrew 
territory. Its proximity to the Fountains of J(Hrdan might 
be supposed to prove a sufficient guide to the geograpnez 
ki his local researches ; but, as has been already mentioned* 
the rivulets which contribute to form the main stream of 
this celebrated river are so numerous, and apparently so 
eqaally entitled to the honour of being accounted the prin- 
cipal source^ that the precise situation of the temple where 
Jeroboam set up one of his golden calves is stiU open to 
conjecture. 

The road from Nazareth to Acre proceeds for some time 
over a barren, rocky tract of country, which Hasselquist 
informs us is a continuation of a species of territory pecu- 
liar to the same meridian, and stretching through several 
parallels of latitude. At length the traveller reaches Se- 
phouri, or Sepphoris, the Zippor of the Hebrews, and the 
Diocesarea of the Romans, once the chief town and bul- 
wark of Galilee. The remains of its fortifications exhibit 
one of the works of Herod, who, after its destruction by 
Yams, not only rebuilt and fortified it, but made it the 

X 
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prindpal city of bis tetmchy. lU inhaliitanU often 
▼cited agfiinst the Romans, relying on the adyantage* for 
defence supplied by its natural position. ^ It is mentioned 
in the Talmud as the seat of a Jewish university, and was 
lone famous for the learning of its rabbis. Here abo was 
held one of the five sanhedrims authorized by the spiritual 

JOTcmors of Palestine; the others being established at 
erusalem, Jericho, Gadara, and Amathus. But its chief 
celebrity is connected with the tradition, that it was the 
residence of Joachim and Anna, the parents of the Virnn 
Mary. The house of St. Anne, observes Dr. Clarke, is ue 
« commencement of that superstitious trumpeiy which for 
a long time has constituted the chief object of devotion and 
of pilgrimage in the Holy Land.** No sooner was the spot 
discovered where the pious couple had lived than Constan- 
tino issued instructions to build upon it a magnificent 
church, the remains of which have been minutely described 
by the enterprising traveller to whom we have just alluded. 
** We were conducted to the ruins of a stately Gothic 
edifice, which seems to have been one of the finest struc- 
tures in the Holy Land. Here we entered beneath lofty 
massive arches of stone. The roof of the building was of 
the same materials. The uches are placed at the inter- 
section of a Greek cross, and originally supported a dome 
or a tower; their appt«'Tance is highly picturesque, and 
they exhibit the grandeur of a noble style of architecture. 
Broken columns of gTan*td and marble Ue scattered among 
the walls, and these prtve how richly it was decorated 
We measured the capital of a pillar of the order commonly 
called Tuscan, which we founa lying against one of gran- 
ite. The top of this formed a square of three feet. One 
aisle of this building is still entire ; at the eastern extremity 
a small temporary ahar had been recently constructed by 
the piety of pilffrims ; it consisted of loose materials, and 
was of very modem date. Some fragments of the original 
decorations of the church had been gathered from the ruins 
and laid upon this altar ; and although they had remained 
open to eiveTy approach, even the Moslems had respected 
the votive o£terings."* 
The date of this building is incidentally mentioned bj 

* Travttis, vol. iv. p. 141, 
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£piphaniu8, who relates that one Joseph, a native of Tibe* 
rias, was authorized by Constantino to erect a number of 
such edifices in the Holy Land, and that he fulfilled the in- 
tention of his sovereign at Tiberias, Capernaum, and Dio- 
cesarea. Reland, upon the authority of TheophaneSi 
places its destruction in the year 339 of the Christian era, 
when the town was demolished on account of the seditious 
conduct of its inhabitants. 

It is perhaps worthy of notice, that Dr. Clarke examined 
some pictures which nad been recently discovered amdng 
these ruins. One appears to represent the interview between 
our Saviour and the two disciples at Emmaus, when in the 
act of making himself known to them by the breaking of 
bread. Anouier exhibits the Vir^ bearing in swaddlmg* 
clothes the infant Jesus ; and a third seems to illustrate 
the same subject in circumstances somewhat different. 
They are said to bear a great resemblance to those used in 
the churches of Russia, Iwing executed upon a square piece 
of wood about half an inch in thickness. As they were 
not valued highly by the person into whose hands they 
had accidentaUy fallen, the Englishman bestowed a trifie 
on the ignorant Mohammedan, and ** took them into safet 
custody."* 

The Vale of Zabulon divides the village just described 
from the ridge of hills which look down on Acre and the 
shores of the Grreat Sea. This delightful plain appears 
everywhere covered with spontaneous vegetation, flourish- 
ing m the wildest exuberance. The scenery is described 
by Br. Clarke as not less beautiful than that of the rich 
valleys upon the south of the Crimea. It reminded him of 
the finest parts of Kent and Surrey. The prickly-pear, 
which grows to a prodigious size in the Holy Land, sprouts 
luxuriantly among the rocks, displaying its gaudy yellow 
blossoms^ and promising abundance of a delicious cooling 
fruit. On either side of the road the ruins of fortified 
places exercise the ingenuity of the anti<juarian traveller, 
who endeavours, through the mist of tradition and the per* 
plexing obscurity of modem names, to identify towns 
which make a figure in Jewish and Roman history. All 
lemslns of the strong city of Zabulon, called by Josephut 

* Travttis, vol. iv. p. Hi, 
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tbe ''city of men," hare dbappeared ; and its *' admirable 
beantj," rivalliiig tbat of Tjn, Sidon, and Berytna, ia now 
aoochft for in vain among Arab huts and aeatteied atones. 

Tbe plain, which skirta the Mediteiranean from Jafia to' 
Cape Blanco, presenta many interestine memorials of He- 
brew antiqnity and of European wamure. Eveij town 
along the coast has been tbe scene of contention between 
tbe annies of Christendom and those of Ishunism ; wbioice 
arises the motive which has deteimined as to incorporate 
tbe htstory of these cities with the narratiTe of the exploits 
whereon their foitonea liave diiefly depended. Suffice it 
to mention as we go along, that the vicinity of Acre invites 
tbe attention of the natiualist, on account of certain facts 
leooided by PUny, and repeated by subsequent historians. 
It is said by this writer, that it waa at the mouth of the 
river Belus the ait of mdung glass was first discovered. A 
party of sailors, who bad occasion to visit the shore in that 
neighbourhood, propped up the kettle in which they were 
about to cook their provisions with sand and pieces of 
nitre ; when to their surprise they found produced by the 
action of the fire (m these ingredients, a new substance, 
which has added immensely to the oomibrts of life and to 
the progress of science. The sand of this remarkable 
stream continued for ages to supply, not only the manufac- 
tories of Sidon, but all other places, with materials for that 
beautiful production. Vessels from Italy were employed to 
remove it for tbe glass-houses of Venice and Genoa so late 
as the middle of the seventeenth century. 

There is another circumstance connected with the same 
river, which, in the mythological writings of antiquity, 
makes a stUl greater figure wan the discoverv just de* 
scribed. Lucian relates that tbe Belus, at certam seasons 
of the year, especially about the feast of Adonis, is of a 
bloody colour,— a fact which the heathens looked upon aa 
proceeding from a kind of sympathy for the death of this 
favourite of Venus, who was killed by a wild boar in the 
mountains whence the stream tij^es its rise. *' Something 
like this,*' says MaundreH, *< we saw actually come to pass ; 
for the water was stained to a surprising redness, and, as 
we had observed in travelling, had discoloured the sea « 
great way into a reddish hue, occasioned doubtless by a sort 
of minium, or red earth, washed into the river by the vio- 
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lence of the rain* and not by any stain from Adonia'f 
blood.'»» 

The excellence of Cannel, which here riiei into viewf 
has in a great measure passed away. The curse denounced 
by Amos has fallen upon it, — *< The top of Carmel shall 
wither;" — ^for it is now chiefly remarkable as amass of 
barren and desolate rocks. Its sides are indeed grraced by 
some native cedars, and even the brambles are still inter- 
mingled with wild vines and olives, denoting its ancient 
lertmty, or more careful cultivation ; but there are no longer 
any rich pastures to render it the '* habitation of shep- 
herds," or to recall to the fimcy the beauty of Carmel and 
of Sharon, and to justify the comparison of it to the glory 
of Libanus. It owes to its name and to its promment 
situation on the coast, as a sentinel of the Hc^y Land, 
all the interest which can now be claimed for the mountain 
on which Eiias vindicated the vorship of Jehovah, and 
where thousands of holy Christians have spent their lives 
in mentation and prayer. 

The monastery which stands on the summit of the hill, 
near thtt spot where the prophet ntiered up his sacrifice, was 
long the principal residence of !;he Carmelite friars. It 
appears never to have been a fine building, and is now en- 
tirely abandoned. During the CNmpaign of the French in 
Syria, it*was made an hospital for their sick, for which it 
was well adapted by its healthy and retired situation. It 
has been since ravaged by the Turks, who have stripped 
its shrines and destroyed its roof; though there still re- 
mains, for the solace of devout visiters, a small stone altar 
in a grotto dedicated to Saint Elias, over which is a coarse 
painting representing the holy man leaning on a wheel, 
idth fire and other instruments of sacrifice at his 8ide.t 

* J<»aniey flrom Aleppo to Jtimsalem, p. Sfti - 
I fnekingham, vol. i. p. 181. 
3f« 
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7^ HtBtory of PaU»tinefrom the Fall of Jenualem t» 

the Preeent Time, 

fltita of Jndea after tb* Fill of Jerusalan^Reirolt under Trajan— Baroo- 
eliab— Adrian repairs Jemaalem— Schools at Babylon and Tiberias — 
The Attempt of Jallan to reboild tbe Temple— InTaslmi of Cbosities 
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Cnisade— Jemsalem delivered— Policy of Crusades— Victory at As- 
ealon— Baldwin King— Second Crusade— Saladin — ^His Socceas at 
Tiberias— He recovers Jerosalem— Tbe Third Crusade — ^Rictaand 
CcDor de Liwi— Segs and Capture of Acre— Flans of Richard— His 
Return to Europe—Death of Saiadin— Fourth Crusade— Battle of 
Jaflb— Fifth Cmsade— Fall of Constantinople — Sixth Crusade — I>a> 
mietta taken— Reverses — Frederick the Second made King of Jerasft* 
lem— Seventh Crusad»--Christians admitted into the Holy City— In- 
road of Karismians— Eighth Crusade under Louis IX.— He takes 
Daoiietta— His Losses and Return t$ Europe— Ninth Crusade— Louis 
IK. and Edward I.— Death of Louis— Successes of Edward— Treaty 
with Sultan~4i1nal Discomfiture of the Franks in Palestine, and 
Loss of Acre— State of Palestine under the Turks— Increased Tole- 
ration — ^Bonaparte invades Syria— Siege of Acre and Defeat of FVench 
—Actual State of the Holy Land— Number, Conditkm, and Character 
of tbe Jews. 

Thk destruction of Jeiusalem, though it put an end to 
tht polity of tho Hebrew nation aa an independent people, 
did not entirely disperse the remains of their miserable 
tribes, nor denude the Holy Land of its proper inhabitants. 
The number of the slain was indeed immense, and the mul- 
titude of captives carried away by Titus glutted the slave- 
markets of the Roman empire ; but it is true, nevertheless, 
that many fair portions of Palestme were uninjured by the 
war, and continued to enjoy an enviable degree of pros- 
perity under the government of their conquerors. The 
towns on the coast generally submitted to the legions with- 
out incurring the chance of a battle or the horrors of a 
siege ; while the provinces beyond the Jordan, which formed 
the kingdom of Agrippa, maintahied their allegiance to 
Rome throughout the whole period of the insurrection else- 
where so fatal, and especially to the inheritance of Judah 
and of Benjanun. 
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It has been already suggested that soon after the Romaa 
anny was withdrawn, many of the Jewish families, Christians 
as well as foHowets of the Mosaical Law, returned to their 
sacred capita!, and sought a precarious dwelling among its 
nuns. To prevent the rebuil<Ung of the city, Vespasian 
found it necessaiy to establish oh Mount Zion a garrison 
of eight hundred men. The same emperor, it is related, 
commanded strict search to be made for ali who claimed 
descent frsm the house of David, in order to cut off, if pos- 
sible, all hope of the restoration of that royal race, and more 
especially of the advent of the Messiah, the confidence in 
whose speedy coming still burned with fevferish excitement 
in the heart of every mithfUl Israelite. A similar jealousy, 
which dictated a similar inquisition, was continued in the 
subsequent leign, — a fact strongly illustrative of the spirit 
which prevailed at that period among the descendants of 
Abraham, and explanatoiy also of their successive revolts 
against the Roman power. 

Under the mild sway of Trajan, the Jews in Egyx>t, Cy- 
prus, and even in Mesopotamia, flew to arms, to avenge the 
msults to which they had been subjected, or to realize the 
h<fpes that they have never ceased to cherkh. After a war 
remarkable for the waste of blood with which it was ac- 
ccnnpanied, the unhappy insurgents were everywhere sup- 
pressed ; having lost, according to their own confeission, 
more than half a million of men in the field of battle, or 
the sack of towns. The skill and fortune of Adrian, who 
soon afterward occupied the imperial throne, were dis- 
played in the island of Cyprus, from which the Jews were 
expelled with tremendous slaughter, and prohibited from 
ever again touching its shores. 

To check the mutinous disposition, or to weaken the 
influence of the vanquished tribes, an edict was promul- 
gated by their Roman masters, forbidding circumcision, the 
reading of the Iaw, and the observance of the weekly Sab- 
bath. Still ftirther to defeat their favourite schemes, and 
to blast all hopes of a restoration to cWil power in Jerusa- 
lem under their Messiah, it was resolved by the government 
at Rome to repair to a certain extent the city of the Jews, 
and to establish in it a regular colony of Greeks and Latins. 
At tMs crisis appeared the notorious Baicochab, whose 
naitta, d€06Cag & «< son (^ a stBTj** ixutde him be Snstttititf' 
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hailed b^ a large majority of the nation aa that piedlcted 
light whidbi waa to arise oat of Jacob in the latter days. 
Recommended by Akiba, one of the most popular of the 
Rabbimt to the confidence of Israel, this impostor soon saw 
himself at the head of a powerful army ; amoanting» say 
the Jewish annalists, to more than two handled thousand 
men. In the absence of the legions now called to other 
parts of the East, he found little difficulty in taking pos« 
session of Jerusalem ; and before a competent force, under 
the renowned Jolius Severus, could arrive in Palestine, the 
false Messias had seized fifty of the strongest castles, wod a 
great number of open towns. 

The details of the san^inary campaigns which followed 
are given by the vanquished Jews with more minuteness 
than probability. Severus, who had learned all the arts of 
desultory war&re when employed against the barbarians 
of Britam* used a similar policy on the banks of the J<»dan ; 
choosing to cut off the supplies of the enemy^ and attack 
their posts with overwhelming numbers, rather than en- 
counter their furious fanaticism in a general engagement. 
Bither, a strong city, and defended by Baxcochab m person, 
was the last to yield to the Romans. At length it was 
taken by storm, at the expense of much human life on either 
aide ; but as the leader of the rebellion was among the slain, 
the victors did not consider their success toodeariy bought, 
as with the star whose light was extinguished in the car- 
nage of Bither the hope of Israel fell to the earth. Dto 
Cassius relates, that during this war no fewer than 680,000 
fell by the sword, besides those who perished by fiunine and 
disease. The whole of Judea was converted into a desert, 
— wolves and hyenas howled in the streets of the desolate 
^cities,-^nd all the villages were consumed with fire. 

It was after these events that Adrian, to annihilate for 
ever all hopes of the restoration of the Jewish kingdom, 
accomplished his plan of founding a new city on the waste 
places of Jerusalem, to be peopled by a eolony of foreigners. 
This town, as we have elsewhere observed, was called iBlia 
CapitoUna ; the former epithet alluding to iBlius, the prae- 
nomen of the emperor, — the latter denoting that it was 
dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus, the tutelar deity of Rome. 
An edict was issued, interdicting every Jew from entering 
the nsw city on pain of death, or even appioachiag ao hmut 
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it as to be able to contemplate its towers and the venerable 
heights on which it stood. The more efTectuallj to keep 
them away, the image of a sow was placed over the gate 
which leads to Bethlehem. But the more peaceful Chris- 
tians, meanwhile, were permitted to establish themselves 
within the walls ; and ^fia, it is well known, soon became 
the seat of a flourishing church and of a bishopric* 

From this period the history of the Holy Land is less 
connected with the Jews than with the policy of the di^ 
ferent governments hy which their countiy has been occu- 
pied. More attached to their ancient foith than when it 
was established at Jerusalem, we find them, both in the East 
said West, labouring with the most indefatigable zeal to 
revive its principles and extend its anthority. Hence their 
eelebrated schools at Babylon and Tiberias, — tiie source of 
all legislation, and the seat of judgment in ^l cases of 
doubtful opinion. Hence, too, those mixed titles, so long 
recognised inr their tribes, the Patriarch of Tiberias and the 
Prince of the Captivity, — appointments which, during a long 
period, constituted a bond of union, partly spiritud and 
partly political, among all the descendants of Jacob. The 
numerous remains of that people, though still excluded from 
the precincts of Jerusalem, were nevertheless permitted to 
form and to maintain considerable establishments both in 
Italy and in the provinces ; to acquire the freedom of Rome ; 
to enjoy mimicipal honours ; and to obtain, at the same 
time, an exemption from the burdensome and expensive 
crffices of society. The moderation or the contempt of the 
Romans gave a legal sanction to the form of ecclesiastical 
police which was mstituted by the vanquished sect. The 
Patriarch was empowered to appoint his subordinate minis- 
ters, to exercise a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive 
from his brethren an annual contribution. New synago^es 
were frequently erected in the principal cities of the empire ; 
and the Sabbaths, the frists, and the festivals, which were 
either commanded by the Mosaic Law or enjoined by the 
traditions of the Rabbim, were celebrated in the most solemn 
attd public manner. They were, in like manner, restored 
to the privilege of eireumsising their children, on the easy 
eonditftoo that they should never confer on any foreign prose* 

* lOstsry of the Jaws, vol. UL 
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lyte the distinguishing mark of the Hebrew race. Sadi 
gentle treatment insensibly assuaged the stem temper of 
the Jews. Awakened from their dream of prophecj and 
conquest, they assumed the behaviour of peaceable and 
industrious subjects. Their hatred of mankind, instead of 
flaming out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in less 
dangerous gratifications. They embraced every oppor- 
tunity of overreaching the idolaters in trade ; and they pro- 
nounced secret and ambiguous imprecations against the 
haughty kingdom of Edom, the name under which they 
were pleased to denounce the Roman empire.* 

The glories which were shed upon Palestine by the ma- 
aificent zeal of Constantino and his mother have already 
been repeatedly mentioned. The splendid buildings which 
arose in every part of the Holy Land announced the triumph 
of the new faith in the country where it had its origin ; ex- 
riting at once the pride of the Christian, and the jealousy, 
lesentment, and despair of the Jew. The government of 
Oonstantius was not more favourable to the children of 
Israel ; nor was it till the accession of Julian that they were 
encouraged to look for revenge upon their enemies, if not 
for protection to their despis^ countrymen. The edict to 
rebuild the Temple on Mount Moriah»,and to establish once 
more at Jerusalem the worship enjoined by Moses, called 
forth their utmost exertions in behalf of a prince who at 
least abandoned a rival religion, destined, as they appr^ 
hended, to supplant their own more ancient ritual. 

The issue of this attempt to reinstate the ceremonies of 
the Jewish Law in the capital of Palestine is known to 
every reader. The workmen employed in digging the foun- 
dation of the new Temple were terrified by flames of fire 
darting forth from the ground, and accompanied with the 
most frightful explosions. No inducement could prevail on 
them to persevere in labours which appeared to excite the 
anger of Heaven. The enterprise Was relinquished, as at 
once hopeless and impious ; and there is no doubt that, 
whatever additions may have been made to the circum- 
stances by iimorance and a too easy belief, the views o£ 
Julian were frustrated by the occurrence of some very ex* 
traordinaiy event, which still finds a place even in Roman 

* DecUoe sad FaU, vol. U.p. 38ft. 
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Mitory* The skeptic may smile when he reads in the page* 
of a Uhristian Father, that flakes of fire which assumed the 
form of a cross settled on the Besses of the artisans and 
spectators ; that a horseman was seen careering amid the 
flames ; and that, when the affrighted lahonrers fled to a 
neighboaring church, its doors, fastened by some preter- 
natural force within, refused to admit them mto the sacred 
building. In such details the imagination is consulted 
more than the reason ; and it cannot he denied that certain 
auUiors, who wrote long after the reign of Julian, have 
admitted traditionaiy anecdotes into the narrative of a grave 
event. It is deservin? of notice, however, that the mark 
of the cross, said to nave been impressed upon the by- 
standers, is not the most incredible of the circumstances 
recorded. Many instances have been known of persons 
touched by the electric fluid, whose bodies exhibited similar 
traces of its operation,— straight lines cutting one another 
at right angles, — and hence that part of the description 
which appears the least entitled to beUef will be found to 
be strictly within the limits of nature.* 

The policy of the emperors continued to depress the Jews 
in Palestine, while it granted to them the enjoyment of con- 
siderable privileges in all the other provinces where their 
presence and peculiar views were less hazardous to the 
public peace. During the same period, the Christian church 
possessed the countenance of the civil power, and gradu- 
ally extended its doctrines into Armenia, as well as into the 
more important region of the Lower Mesopotamia. It was 
not till tne beginning of the seventh century that the course 
of events was materially disturbed by an invasion of the 
Persians, under Chosroes, who had resolved to humble the 
govenunent of Constantinople, and to check its pretensions 
m the East. The part of the army appointed to serve 
against Palestine was intrusted to Csmsia, an experienced 
genera], who invited the Jews to join his standard. This 
people, ever ready to aid the cause of revolt, assembled, it 
IS said, to the number of 24,000 men, and made. prepara- 
tions for an attack on Jerusalem. A sanguinary warfare 

* The reader wlio wishes to examine the evidence for tlie miracoloas 
namie of the interruption austained by the agents of Julian will find 
an ample disenaaion in the pafea of Basnase, Lardoer, Warbarton, OVb" 
hen, and of Che ▲uthor of the Hlsttfry of the Jews. 
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bad eniaed, eren before the aniTal o£ thnr allies from be- 
yond the Eaphrates ; and both Bideti, acconfingly, were ex- 
asperated to the higheft degree of luij, and importumng 
Heaven to hasten the moment of rerenge. The Christiana 
within the walls massacred their enemies in cold blood, while 
the assailants without carried destruction to every point 
which their arms could reach. At length, the advance of 
the Persians secured to the Jews the hour of triumph and 
retaliation^ when th^ fully quenched their thirst lor ven- 
geance in the blood of the Nazarenes. The victors are said 
ip have sold the miserable captives for money. But the 
race of the Jews was stronger than their avarice ; for not 
only did they not scruple to sacrifice their treasures in the 
purchase of these devoted bondsmen at a lavish price, but 
they put to death without remorse all whom they bouffht* 
It was rumoured that no fewer than 90,000 Uhristians 
perished. Every church was demolished, including that of 
the Holy Sepulcnre, — the matest object of Jewish hatred. 
The stately building of Hdena and Constantino was aban- 
doned to tne flames, and the devout offerings of three hun- 
dred years were rifled in one sacrilegious day. 

But the arms of Persia did not long support the perse- 
cuting spirit of the Jews. The £mperor Heraclius, who had 
spent some inglorious years on the throne, was alarmed 
into activity by the progress of the enemy, who had threat- 
ened even the walls of Conitantinople itsell The disci- 
pline of ancient Rome, which was not yet quite extmct 
among the legionary soldiers, maintaihed its wonted supe- 
riority over the less martial troops of Chosroes, and recov- 
ered m the course of a few campaigns all the provinces that 
the invaders had overrun. Heradius visited Jerusalem as 
a pilgrim, when the wood of the true cross, which, it was 
rumoured, had been carried away to Persia, was reinstated 
vrith due solemnity. Several Christian churches, too, were 
restored to their former magnificence ; and the law of Adrian 
was again put in force, which prohibited the Jews from 
approaching within three miles of the holy city.* 

Palestine continued to acknowledge the power of the 
emperor until the rise of Islamism changed the hce of West- 
era Asia. The armies of the califis which wrested from 

* History of the Jews, vol. Ilk 
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Persia the domiiiion of the surrcmnding nationB, eonqiiered 
in succession the provinces of Arabia, Syria, and Eeypt, 
and at length planted the crescent on the walls of Jem- 
<alem. The victories of Omar in 636 decided the fate of 
the venerable city, and laid the foundations of a mosque on 
the sacred hill where the Temple of Solomon had stood. 
This conqueror was assassinated at Jerusalem in 643 ; after 
which, the establishment of several califates in Arabia and 
Syria, the fall of the Ommiades, and the elevation of the 
Abassides involved Judea in trouble for more than two hun- 
dred years. In 868, Achmet, a Turk, who from being gov- 
ernor had made himself sovereign of Egypt, conquered the 
capital of Palestine ; but his son having been defeated by 
the califs of Bagdad, the holy city again returned under 
their dominion in the year 905 of our era. Mohammed 
Dcschid, another Turk, about thirty years after, having in his 
turn seized the throne of the Pharaohs, carried his arms into 
Palestine, and reduced the capital. The Fatimites, again, 
issuing f^om the sands of Cyrene, expelled the Ikschidites 
from &gjpt m 968, and conquered several, towns in Judea. 
Ortok, towards the end of the tenth century, made himself 
master of the holy city, whence his children were for a time 
driven out by Mostali, Calif of Egypt. In 1076, Mele- 
schah, the third of the Turkish race, took Jerusalem, and 
ravaged the whole country. The Ortokides, who, as we 
have just related, were dispossessed by Mostali, returned 
thither, smd maintained themselves ia it against Redouan, 
Prince of Aleppo. They were expelled once more by the 
Fatimites, who were masters of the place when the cru- 
saders first appeared on the confines of Syria. 

Several generations passed away, during which the affairs 
of the Holy Land created no interest in EuropKe, and when 
Christians and Jews, who could hardly obtain the most 
limited toleration from their Mohammedan masters, sought 
an asylum among the states of Europe. In the Travels of 
Benjamin of Tudela are to be found some incidental notices 
which leave no doubt as to the fact that his countrymen, 
unable to bear the persecution directed against them, had 
gradually abandoned the birthplace of their fathers. Jeru- 
salem, in the twelflh century, did not contain more than two 
hundred descendants of Abraham, poor, depressed, and 
calumniated ; while at Tiberias, the seat of learning and of 

Y 
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thmt foveieign patriarch, the number did not exceed fifty,— 
the Tictinui of suspicion and jealousy, not less on the part 
of the Christians than of the Moslem, who had already be^run 
to contend with each other for the sepulchre of Christ. 

It has often been observed, that pilgrimage to the holy 
places of Palestine was from a very early period regarded < 
as at once a wholesome discipline and an acceptable reve- 
rence on the part of Christian worshippers. The Arabian 
califs were, on various accounts, inclined to favour the re- 
sort of Europeans to these shrines of their faith. They 
■aw in it a fruitful source of revenue ; while, as the progeny 
of Abraham, they were not disposed to take offence at the 
veneration lavished upon the prophetic son of David, whose 
tomb the fortune of war had placed in their hands. But 
the Seljukian Turks, those irreclaimable barbarians, who had 
no sympathy with the believers in Christ, laid on them such 
burdens and vexatious restraints as were altogether intole- 
rable. The cries of the unhappy pilgrims had long re- 
sounded throughout all Christendom ; and the indignation 
which was universally felt against the bigoted Mussulmans 
was inflamed in no slight degree by the eloquence of Peter 
the Hermit, who had witnessed in foreign lands the afBic- 
tions of his brethren. Yielding to the impulse of the age, 
Pope Urban the Second convoked a ffeneral council at Cler- 
mont, in Auvergne, to whom he addressed an oration well 
fitt^ to confirm the enthusiasm which he found already 
kindled. He encouraged them to attack the enemies of 
Grod, and in that holy warfare to earn the reward of eternal 
life promised to all the faithful servants of the Redeemer ; 
suggesting, that as a mark of their profession as well as 
of their Saviour's love, they should wear red crosses on their 
garments when fighting the battles of Christianity. 

The warlike spirit of the time was roused by every motive 
which can touch the heart of man in a rude state of society, 
—-the love of glory, religion, revenge, and enterprise. Many 
of the most iUustrious princes of the Christian world took 
up the cross, and were followed by persons of both sexes, 
and of all ages, classes, and professions. A vast army 
poured in from every country, under the most distinguished 
leaders, of whom the principal were, Godfrey, Duke of Bra- 
bant and Bouillon ; Robert of France, the brother of King 
Philip ; and Robert, Duke of Normandy, the son of thB 
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English monarch. Bohemond, too, the chief of the Nor* 
mans of Apulia, and Raymond, Count of Toulonse, led many 
renowned vrarriors to Syria. 

The tumultuary bands who marched under the standard 
of the Hermit suffered hardships altogether unknown to 
modem ^rar. In passing through the countries watered by 
the I>anubc, and the hilly countries which lie between that 
river and the Mediterranean, more than half their number 
fell victims to disease, famine, and the rage of the barbarians 
whose lands they infested. But, in spite of these misfor- 
tunes, Bohemond, one of the leaders, laid siege to Antioch 
in 1097 ; and on the 15th July, two years after, the ancient 
and holy city of Jerusalem was taken by assault, with a pro- 
digious slaughter of the garrison. Ten thousand Moham- 
medans were slain on the site of the Temple of Solomon ; 
a greater number was thrown from the tops of houses ; and 
a fearful carnage was committed after all resistance had 
ceased. 

The siege had lasted two months with various success, 
and a considerable loss of life on either side ; and hence 
arose the savage ferocity which disgraced, on the part of 
the victors, the last scene of this miserable tragedy. The 
' assailants having endured much from drought, as well as 
from the sword of the enemy, betook themselves to pious 
exercises in order to avert the anger of Heaven. The sol- 
diers, completely armed, made a holy procession round the 
walls. The clergy, with naked feet, and bearing images of 
the cross, led them in the sacred way. Cries of Deus id 
mUtf — God commands it, — ^rent the air ; and the people 
marched to the melody of hymns and psalms, and not to the 
sound of drums and trumpets. On Mount Olivet and Mount 
Zion they prayed for assistance in the approaching conflict. 
The Saracens mocked these expressions of religious feeling, 
by throwing mud upon crucifixes which they raised for the 
purpose ; but these insults had only the effect of producing 
louder shouts of sacred joy from the Christians. The next 
morning every thing was prepared for battle; and there 
was no one who was not ready either to die for Christ, or 
restore his city to liberty. The night was spent in watch- 
ing and alarm by both armies. At dawn of day the conflict 
began which was to determine the fate of the great European 
ei^edition, and when noon arrived the bsue was still in sus* 
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peufe, or teemed rather to incline in faToar of the Moham- 
medans. The cause of the Western World appeared to 
totter on the brink of destruction, and the most valiant 
among the crusaders allowed themselves to fear that Heaven 
had deserted its own cause and people.* 

At the moment when all was considered lost, a knight 
was seen on Mount Olivet, waving his glittering shield aa 
a sign to the soldiers that they should rally and return to 
the charge. (Godfrey and Eustace cried aloud to the army, 
that St. George was come to their succour. The spirit of 
enthusiasm instantly revived, fatigue and pain were no 
longer felt, the princes led their columns to the breach, and 
even the women insisted upon sharing the honours of the 
fight. In the space of an hour the baibacan was broken 
down, and Godfrey's tower rested against the inner wall. 
Exchangmg the duties of a general for those of a soldier^ 
the Duke of Lorraine fought with his bow : *' The Lord 
guided his hand, and all his arrows pierced the enemy 
through and through." Near him were Eustace and Bald- 
win, ** like two lions beside another lion." At three o'clock, 
the hour when the Saviour of the world was crucified, a 
soldier, named Letoldus of Tournay, leaped upon the fortifi- 
cations ; his brother, Engelbert, followed, and Godfirey was 

* " When the first light brought newB of a morning, they on aflresh , 
becanse they had intercepted a letter tied to the leg of a dove, wherein 
the Persian emperor promised present succours to the beaieged. The 
Turks cased the outside of their walls with bags of chaff, straw, and 
such like pliable matter, which conquered the engines of the Christians 
by yielding unto them. As for one sturdy engine, whose fbrce would 
not be tamed, they brought two old witches on the walls to enchant it: 
but the spirit thereof was too strong fbr their spells, so that both of 
them were miserably slain in the place. 

** We must not think that the world was at a loss for war- tools befbre 
the brood of guns was hatched : it had the battering-nunme, first Ibund 
out by Epeus at the taking of Troy ; the balisia to discharge great stones, 
invented by the Phenicians ; the catapulta, being a sling of mighty 
strength, "whereof the Syrians were authors ; and perchance King ITzziafi 
first made it, for we find him very dexterous and happy in devising sueh 
things. And although these bear-whelps were but rude and unshaped 
at the first, yet art did lick them afterward, and they got more teeth 
and sharper nails by degrees ; so that every age set them (bnh in a new 
edition, corrected and amended. But these and many more volumimms 
engines are now virtually epitomized in the cannon. And though some 
say that the finding of guns hath been the losing of many men's liyes, 
yet it will appear that battles now are fought with more expedition, and 
Vletory standeth not so long a neuter, before she etpreas herself on i 
side or other."— JP^ii^cr** Moly Warn, p. 41. 
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die third Christian who stood as a conqueror upon the ram- 
parts of Jerusalem. The glorious ensign of the Cross 
streamed froM the walls, and the whole city was soon at the 
mercy of the besiegers. The Mussulmans fought for a 
while, then fled to their temples, and submitted their necks 
to the sword. The victors, in a document which is still 
preserved, boasted, that in the mosque of Omar, whither 
they pursued the fugitives, they rode in the blood of Sara- 
cens up to the knees of their horses. 

After the slaughter had terminated, and the soldiers had 
soothed their minds by certain acts of devotion, the expe- 
diency of forming a regular government became manifest to 
all parties. Godfrey, a hero whose name cannot be too 
highly honoured, was chosen by the unanimous suffrages 
of rival warriors to be the first Christian king of Jerusalem. 
Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, reigned at Antioch ; 
Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey, at Edessa ; and the Count 
of Toulouse, at Tripoli. The dominion of the crusaders 
extended from the confines of £g3rpt to the Euphrates on 
the east, and to the acclivities of Mount Taurus on the 
north ; and several of their principalities lasted nearly two 
hundred years. 

Many attempts have been made to defend the policy and 
excuse the enonnities of the Christian warriors in their en- 
terprise against the Moslem occupants of the Holy Land. 
These two points ought to be more carefully distinguished 
than they usually are, whether in the pages of friends or ene- 
mies ; for while tbe general expediency of a combination of 
the Christian powtrs may be supported on good grounds, 
the cruelty of some of their measures deserves the severest 
censure. It is remarked by Mr. Mills, that the massacre 
of the Saracens on the capture of the holy city did not pro- 
ceed alone from the inflamed passions of victorious soldiers, 
but from remorseless fanaticism. Benevolence to Turks, 
Jews, infidels, and heretics made no part of Christian ethics 
in those rude times ; and as the Moslem in their consciences 
believed it was the will of Heaven that the religion of their 
prophet should be propagated by the sword, so their antago- 
nists laboured under the mental delosion that they them- 
selves were the ministers of God*s wrath on a disobedient 
and stiff-necked people. The Latins, on the day after the 
netorTf massacred three hundred men» to whom Tancred 
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mil GaiUm de Beun had promised protection, and evett 
given a itandard as a pledge of safety. But every engage- 
ment waa br<^n, in consequence of the resolution that no 
pity should be shown to the Mohammedans, — an expedient 
which was justified by the opinion now prevalent among 
the Invaders, that in conjunction with the Saracens of 
Kgypt they might again reduce the city and recover all the 
ground they had lo^ It was for this reason that the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, armed and unarmed, were dragged 
ftnth into the public squares, and slain like cattle. Women 
with children at the breast, boys, and even girls wen 
slaughtered indiscriminately, and in such numbers that the 
streets wero covered with dead bodies and mangled limbs. 
No heart melted into compassion or expanded into benevo 
lence. The stones of the city were ordered to be washed, 
and the melancholy task was performed by some Moslem 
slaves. The Count of Toulouse, whose avarice prevailed 
over his superstition, was loudly condemned for accepting a 
lansom from a few of the devoted prisoners, whom he sent 
in safety to Ascalon. So unrelenting, in short, was the 
passion of revenge among the crusaders, that they set fire to 
the synagogues of the Jews, many of whom perished in the 
flames.* 

Such conduct merits the deepest execration that moralist 
or statesman may be pleased to 'pour upon it. We are 
nevertheless convinced that, in the peculiar circumstances 
of the Christian world when Peter the Hermit called its 
chiefs to arms, a united war against the Mohammedan 
states of Syria was dictated by the soundest political wis- 
dom. The subjects of Omar had already conquered an 
establishment in Sicily and Spain, and attempted the sub- 
juration of France. Their views were directed towards 
universal dominion in the West, as well as in the East ; 
they hoped to witness the triumph of the crescent in Europe 
not less certainly than in Asia, and to be able to impose a 
tribute on the worshippers of Christ, or compel them to re- 

* l^^uller remarlcfl, tbat *<thi8 second massacre was no slip of an ex^ 
tsmporary i>assion, but a fitudied and premeditated act. Besides, the 
execution was merciless upon sucking children whose not speaking 
spake for them ; and on women whose weakness is a shield to defend 
caem against a valiant man. To conclnde, severity, hot in the Ibnath de> 
flee, la little better than poison, and becometh cruelty itaelf: and Ibis 
act seemeth to be of tbe ssme natare.*— ITeZy Warre, p. 4^ 
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Iinquish their creed on the remotest shores of the Atlantic 
Those, therefore, who perceive in the Crusades nothing but 
a mob of armed pilgrims running to rescue a tomb in Palefl« 
tine must take a veiy limited view of history. The point 
in question was not merely the recovery of that sacred build- 
ing from the hands of infidels, but rather to decide which 
of the two religions, the Christian or Mohammedan, should 
predominate in the world ; the one hostile to civilization, 
and only fiBivourable to ignorance, despotism, and slaveiy ; 
the other friendly to improvement, learning, and freedom in 
ail ranks and conditions of society. 

It is asserted by Chateaubriand, that whoever reads the 
address of Pope Urban to the council of Clermont muA be 
convinced that the leaders in these military enterprises were 
not actuated by the petty views which have been ascribed 
to them ; but, on the contrary, that they aspired to save 
the Western World from a new inundation of barbarians. 
The spirit of Islamism is conquest and persecution ; the 
gospel, on the contrary, inculcates only toleration and 
peace. The Christians, moreover, had endured for several 
centuries all the oppressions which the fanaticism of the 
Saracens impelled them to exercise. They had merely en- 
deavoured to interest Charlemagne in their favour ; for nei- 
ther the conquest of Spain, the invasion of France, the pil- 
lage of Greece and the Two Sicilies, nor the entire subjuga^ 
tion of Africa, coukl for nearly six hundred years rouse the 
Christians to arms. If at last the cries of numberless vic- 
tims slaughtered in the East, if the progress of the barba- 
rians, who had already reached the gates of Constantinople, 
awakened Christendom, and impelled it to rise in its own 
defence, who can say that the cause of the Holy Wars was 
unjust 1 Contem^ate Greece, if you would know the fate 
of a people subjected to the Mussulman yoke. Would those 
who at this day so loudly exult in the progress of knowledge 
wish to live under a religion that burned the Alexandrian 
library, which makes a merit of trampling mankind under 
foot, and holding literature and the arts in sovereign con- 
tempt ? The Crusades, by weakening the Moslem hordes 
in the very centre of Asia, prevented Kurope from falling a 
prey to the Turks and Arabs ; they did more, they saved her 
from revolutions at home, with which she was threatened ; 
they suspended intestine wars by which she was ever and 
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anon desolated ; and, finaUj, they opened an outlet to that 
excess of population which sooner or later occasions the 
ruin of nations.* 

The administration of Godfirey was gentle and prosper- 
ous. He gained a decisiye victory over the Vizier of 
Kgypt, who had encamped on the plains of Ascalon with 
the view of assisting his Syrian allies to recover Jerusalem 
from the hands of the Christians. According to the spirit 
of the age, he joined to the qualities of a brave soldier the 
profession of an ardent faith and the utmost reverence for 
the authority of the church. He refused a precious diadem 
offered to him by his companions in arms, declaring that he 
would never wear a crown of gold in the city where the 
Saviour of the world had worn a crown of thorns. In the 
same feeling he was disposed to reject the title of king and 
to exercise his office under the name of Defender and 
Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Upon the demise of this distinguished commander, which 
is supposed to have taken place at Jaffa, the government 
devolved upon his brother Baldwin, who sustained its glory 
and interests with a steady hand. About the year 11 18, he 
was succeeded on his throne by his nephew, who bore the 
same name, and who, although sometimes unfortunate, did 
not tarnish the honour of his family. MeUsandra, his 
eldest daughter, married Foulques of Aiijou, and conveyed 
the kingdom of Jerusalem into the hand of her husband, 
who enjoyed it ten or twelve years, when he lost his life 
by a fall from a horse. His son, Baldwin the Third, a 
youth of a rash temper and destitute of experience, assumed 
the sceptre of Jerusalem, which he held twenty years, — a 
period rendered remarkable by the events of the second 
Crusade, and the rise of various orders of knighthood, — 
the Hospitallers, Templars, and Cavaliers. 

The news from Palestine, that certain reverses had been 
sustained by the Christians, acted so powerfully on the pious 
spirit of St. Bernard and the troubled conscience of Louis 

■* On this interesting subject we refer to the ** Idn^reir^ of Cbataan- 
briand, and his ** G^nie da Ghristianisme ;" the History of England by 
ffir James Mackintosh, volume first ; and to MiUs*s History of the Cm- 
sades, volume first, chapter sixth. We may add Dr. Robertson's ** His- 
torical Disquisition eoacerning the KnowledM which the Aaciaats had 
of India.* 
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the Se'venth, the kinff of Fiance, as to suggest a second 
confedeiBtion among European princes for the security of 
the Holy Laud. This new apostle of a sacred war was, 
on many accounts, greatly superior to Peter the Hermit. 
He was a man of noble birth ; possessed learning sufficient 
to rival the attainments of Abelard, his contemporary ; and 
could speak with a degree of eloquence to which no orator 
of his age had the boldness to aspire. The French mon- 
arch, who had assembled around him a powerful and most 
splendid army, was joined by the Emperor of Germany, 
Conrade the Third, whose thousands equalled those of lus 
wariike brother, and whose zeal in the cause of Christendom 
was not less active. 

But the experience of their predecessors, fifty years before, 
was lost upon these fearless soldiers of the Cross. Without 
suitable preparation, they encountered the dangers of a long 
march through hostile countries and sickly climates, the 
effects of which appeared in the rapid diminution of their 
numbers, in mutual invectives, and in increasing despair 
Not more than a tenth part of the Germans reached the 
coast of Syria. The French, who had suffered less than 
their allies, were sooner ready to take the field against the 
Saracens ; and after proving their arms in a tew unim- 
portant skirmishes, they resolved to lay siege to Damascus 
in concert with the battalions of Conrade. But the evil 
genius of intrigue defeated their designs. After a fruitless 
display of a force more than sufficient to have reduced the 
place, the Christian chiefs withdrew from before th^* ram- 
parts of the Syrian capital, and fell back upon Jerusalem 
in sorrow and shame. Conrade soon returned to Europe 
with the shattered remfiins of his gallant host ; and about 
a year afterward his example was imitated by the French 
king and the greater number of his generals, who were dis- 
gusted with the narrow policy on which the war had been 
conducted. 

Baldwin the Third, dying without male issue, transmitted 
the precarious throne of Jerusalem to. his brother Amaury, 
or Almeric ; wbo, after a reign of eleven years, was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Baldwin the Fourth. The young sove- 
reign, being incapable of the duties of government, passed 
his minority under the wise counsels of Raymond, Count 
of Tripoli, who endeavoured Ut sustain the weight of kingly 
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power in the midst of very fonmdable enemies. The name 
of Noureddin was long terrible to the Christians of Pales- 
tine, who had gradually lost their warlike virtues ; but they 
were now about to encounter a still more able, and much 
more celebrated antagonist, in the person of Saladin, the 
hero of the Crescent, and one of the most distinguished 
leaders of that very romantic age. 

Baldwin bad given his sister Sybilla, widow of William, 
sumamed Longue-Ep^e, or the Long-sword, in marriage to 
Guy of Lusignan. The grandees of the kingdom, dissatis- 
fied with ijie choice, divid^ into parties. The king, dying 
in 1 184, left for his heir Baldwin the Fifth, the son of Sy- 
billa and William just mentioned, a child not more than 
eight years of age, and who soon afterward sunk under a 
constitutional distemper. His mother caused the crown to 
be conferred on her husband, the ambitious Guy, — a mea- 
sure which did not allay the jealousy of the nobles who had 
opposed their union. An alarming dissension prevailed 
among the barons, some of whom refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to the new sovereign, and even offered the 
diadem to Humphrey de Thoron. But the intrigues of 
Sybilla and the terror of Saladin prevented an open rupture, 
while events of a more important nature were about to 
occupy the attention of either party. 

The sultan had received from several of the Christian 
warriors just ground of offence, and failing to obtain 
redress from the feeble government of Jerusalem, he took 
the field in order to chastise with his own hand the more 
guUty of the aggressors. He encamped near the Lake of 
Tiberias, where Guy, listening to counsellors who saw not 
the danger of placing the fortunes of the kingdom on the 
issue of a single battle, resolved to attack him. For a whole 
day the engagement was in suspense, and at night the 
I«atins retired to some rocks in the neighbourhood, hoping 
that they might find a little water to quench their thirst. 
At the approach of dawn the two armies stood for a while 
gazing upon each other, as if conscious that the fate of the 
Moslem and the Christian worlds was in their hands. But 
no sooner did the sun appear than the Crusaders raised their 
war-cry, and the Turks sounded their trumpets and atabals, 
— a mututtl challsnge to renew the sanguinary conflict. The 
bishops and clergy ran through the ranks cheering the sol- 
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dien of the chnich. A ingment of the true cross, in- 
tnisted to the knights of the Holy Sepulchre, was placed 
on a hillock, around which the broken squadrons repeatedly 
rallied, and recovered strength for the combat whereon the 
interests of their faith were suspended. But the Crescent, 
supported by more numerous and stronger hands, triumphed 
on the plain of Tiberias. The Christians were defeated 
with gnat loss ; the king, the Master of the Templars, and 
the Marquis of Montferrat were taken prisoners, and the 
piece of holy wood, in which they had put their trust, was 
snatched from the grasp of the Bishop of Acre. 

This victory plaoBd the greater part of Palestine in the 
power of Saladin, who, upon the whole, used his success 
with moderation and clemency. The fugitives from every 

anarter fled to Jerusalem, hoping to escape in that asylum 
lie swords and fetters of the Turks. 9'^e hundred thou- 
sand persons are said to have been crowded within the 
walls ; but so few were the soldiers, and so feeble was the 
government of the queen, that the holy city presented no 
serious obstacle to the progress of the Moslem arms. 
Saladin declared his ^unvrillingness to stain with human 
blood a place which even the followers of the Prophet held 
in reverence, as having been sanctified by the presence of 
many inspired individuals. He therefore pronused to the 
people, on condition that they would quietly surrender the 
city, a supply of money, and lands in the most fertile pro- 
vinces of Syria. 

This offer was rejected, as implyinff a sacrilegious con- 
tract to yield into the hands of inndels the sacred spot 
where the Saviour of mankind had died. He therefore 
swore that he would enter their streets sword in hand, and 
retaliate upon them the dreadful carnage which the Franks 
had committed in the days of Godfrey. Two weeks were 
spent in almost incessant fighting, during which the advan- 
tage was generally on the side of the assailants. Finding 
resistance vain, the besieged at length appealed to the 
clemency of the conqueror. It was stipulated that the 
military and the nobles should be escorted to Tyre, and 
thai the inhabitants should become slaves, if not ransomed 
at certain rates fixed by Saladin. Thus, to use the words 
of the historian, ** after four days had been consumed by 
the miserable inhabitants, in weeping over and unbracing 
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tlie Holy Sepulchre and other sacred places, the Latins left 
the city and passed through the enemy's camp. Children 
of all ages clang round their mothers, and the strength of 
the ftithers was used in bearing away some little part of 
their household furniture. In solemn procession, the clergy, 
the queen, and her retinue of ladies followed. Saladin 
advanced to meet them, and his heart melted with compas- 
sion when he saw them approach in the attitude of sup- 
pliants.*' The softened warrior uttered some expressions 
of pity ; and the women, encouraged by his tenderness, 
declared, that by pronouncing one word he might remove 
their distress. " Our fortunes and possessions," said they, 
** you may freely enjoy ; but restore to us our fathers, our 
husbands, and our brothers. With these dear objects we 
cannot be entirely miserable. They will take care of us ; 
and that God whom we reverence, and who provides for the 
birds of the air, will not forget our children." Saladin was 
a barbarian in nothing but the name. With the most 
courteous generosity, he released all the prisoners whom the 
women requested, and loaded them with presents. Nor 
was this action, so worthy of a gentle and chivalrous 
knight, the consequence of a merely transient feeling of 
humanity ; for when he had entered the city of Jerusalem, 
and heard of the tender care with which the military friars, 
of St. John treated their sick countrymen, he allowed ten 
of their order to remain in the hospital Ull they could fully 
complete their work of charity.* 

The Mohammedans, being once more in possession of the 
holy walls, took down the great cross from the Church of 
the Sepulchre, and soiled it with the mire of the streets. 
They also melted the bells which had summoned the Chris- 
tians to devotion, and at the same time purified the Mosque 
of Omar by a copious sprinkling of rose-water. Ascalon, 
Laodicea, Gabala, Sidon, Nazareth, and Bethlehem opened 
their gates to the victorious Saladin, who, indeed, found no 
town of consequence able to resist his arms except Tyre, 
ffarrisoned by a body of excellent soldiers under the gallant 
Conrade. AH the inhabitants took arms, and even the 
w<Hnen shot arrows from the walls, or asststJad in strength- 
ening the fortifications. The Saracens cast inaneose stones 

* l£u*s History of tlM Crassdas, vol. U. p. 48 
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into the place, and attacked it with all the other means in 
their power ; but the spirit of freedom triumphed over the 
thirst of revenge, and the conqueror of Tiberias was finally 
compelled to relinquish the siese. 

The intelligence that Jerusalem had fallen under the do- 
minion of the unbelievers created in all parts of Europe a 
profoimd sensation of grief and disappointment. The 
clergy^ as on former occasions, preached to all classes the 
duty and honour of assuming the Gross, and even of dying 
in the service of the Redeemer, should the sacrifice of life 
be required at their hands. But the enthusiasm of the 
eleventh century had now very generally passed away. 
£very fiunily had to lament the loss of kindred in the field 
of battle or in the bonds of a hopeless captivity ; and hence, 
the inducements which had crowded the raidLs of Godfirey 
and Conrade were at this time listened to both in France 
and England with comparative indifference. 

At length, however, about the year 1190, Philip Augus- 
tus, the French king, the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa of 
Germany, and the celebrated Richard Coeur de Lion suc- 
ceeded in raising forces, with the view of wresting once 
more the Holy Land from the thraldom of the Saracens. 
Philip received the staff and scrip at St. Denys, and Richard 
at Tours. They joined their armies at Vezelay, the gross 
amount of which was computed at one hundred thousand, 
and marched to Lyons in company. There the royal com- 
manders separated ; the former pursued the road to Genoa, 
the latter to Marseilles, — the island of Sicily being named 
as the place of their next meeting. 

Among the other fruits of the victory of Tiberias reaped 
by the brave Saladin was the possession of Acre, or Ptole- 
mais, one of the most valuable ports on the coast of Syria. 
The Crusaders, aware that they could not maintain their 
^ound in the East without a constant communication with 
Europe, resolved to recover this city at whatever expense 
of life or treasure ; and with this view they had invested it 
more than twenty-two months before Richard could carry 
his reinforcements into Palestine. Upon his arrival, an 
unhappy jealousy arose between him and the King of France, 
which divided the Christians into two great parties ; nor was 
it until each had attempted with his separate force to ascend 
the ramparts of Ptolemais, and had even been repulsed with 

Z 
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great Ion, that they consented to unite their squadrons, and 
act in unison. A reconciliation being effected, it was de- 
termined that the one should attack the walls, while the 
other guarded the camp from the approaches of Saladin. 
But the town had already suffered so dreadfully from the 
length of the siege, now extended to about two years, that 
the garrison were disposed to sue for terms. Tbe sultan 
endeavoured to infuse his own invincible spirit into the 
minds of his people, and to revive for a moment their lan- 
guid courage, by turning their hopes to Egypt, whence suc- 
cour was expected. As no aid appeared, the citizens wrung 
from him permission to capitulate. They were accordingly 
allowed to purchase their safety by consenting to deliver 
the city into the hands of the two kings, together with five 
hundred Christian prisoners who were conmied in iL The 
true cross also was to be restored, with one thousand such 
captives as might be selected by tbe allies ; it being cove- 
nanted, at the same time, that unless the Mussulmans 
within forty days paid to Richard and Philip the sum of two 
hundred thousand pieces of gold, the inhabitants of Acre 
should be at the mercy of the conquerors. 

It was on the 12th of July, 1191, that IHolemais was re- 
covered by the Europeans ; and in the following montU, 
Richard (for the King of France had already turned his 
face homewards) gained an important victory over Saladin 
at Azotus. The progress of Coeur de Lion being no longer 
disputed, he quickly arrived at Jaffa. That city was now 
without fortifications; for when the tide of conquest ebbed 
from the Moslem, their commander gave orders to dismantle 
all the fortresses in Palestine. It was his policy to keep 
the invaders constantly in the field, and to exhaust them by 
incessant marching and sudden attacks. Some time was 
accordingly lost in restoring the works of this ancient town, 
— a period which was employed by the enemy in recruiting 
their ranks, and preparing to contest once more the laurels 
gained by the conquerors of Azotus. 

Richard, still full of confidence, declared to the Saracens 
that the only way of averting his wrath was to surrender 
the kingdom of Jerusalem as it existed in the reign of Bald- 
win the Fourth. Saladin did not reject this proposal with 
the disdain which he felt, but made a modification of the 
terms, lay offering to yield all of Palestine that lay between 
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the river Jordan and the Mediterranean. The neffotiation 
lasted some time without farther concession on either side, 
"when at length it became manifest that the enemy were not 
m earnest, but merely sought to derive advantage from the 
delay which they had the mgenuity to create. Hence the 
meditated attack on Jerusalem was postponed, and dissen- 
sion began to prevail in the ranks of Plantagenet. The 
winter was passed amid privations of every description, 
which, as they were partly owing to the negligence of the 
king, gave rise to numerous desertions. The mactive sea- 
son of the year was occupied in rebuilding the walls of As- 
calon, — ^a task in which the proudest nobles and the most 
dignified clergy laboured like the meanest of the people. 
On the return of sprinff both armies appeared in the fiwd ; 
but as political disturbances in Enffland demanded tho 
presence of Richard, he manifested for the first time a greater 
disposition to negotiate than to fight. He made known to 
Saladin that he would be satbfied with the possession of the 
holy city and of the true cross. But the latter replied, that 
Jerusalem was as dear to the Moslem as to the Christian 
world ; and, moreover, that he would never be guilty of con- 
niving at idolatry by permitting the worship of a piece of 
wood. Thwarted by the religious prejudices of his enemies, 
the English commander attempted a different expedient. 
He proposed a consolidation of the Christian and Moham- 
medan interests, the establishment of a government at Jeru- 
salem, partly European and partly Asiatic ; and this scheme 
of policy was to be carried into effect by the marriage of 
Saphadin, the brother of the sultan, with the widow of Wil- 
liam, King of Sicily. The Moslem princes would have 
acceded to these terms ; but the union was thought to be so 
scandalous to religion, that the imans and priests raised a 
storm of clamour against it ; and Richard and^ Saladin, 
accordingly, though the most powerful and determined men 
of their age, were compelled to submit to popular opinion. ^ 
In the month of May, therefore, Coeur de Lion began his 
march towards Jerusalem, with the firm resolution of accom- 
plishing the main object of his armament. The generals 
and soldiers vowed that they would not leave Palestme until 
they should have adeemed the Holy Sepulchre. Every 
thing wore the face of joy when this resolution was an- 
nounced. Hymns and thanksgivings gave utterance to tha 
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general eznHation. Terror seized the Mnssttlmans who 
were appointed to defend the sacred walls, and even Saladin 
himself gave way to apprehension for their safety. The 
Crusaders arrived at Bethlehem ; and here the stout mind 
of Plantagenet began to vacillate. He avowed his doubts 
as to the policy of a siege, as his force was not adequate' to 
such a measure, and also to the regular maintenance of his 
communications with the coast, whence his supplies must 
be derived. He submitted his difficulties to the barons of 
Syria, the Templars, and Hospitallers, declaring his readi- 
ness to abide by their decision, whether it should be to ad- 
vance or to retreat. These officers received information 
that the Turks had destroyed all the cisterns which were 
within two miles of the city, and they felt that the intole- 
rable heats of summer had beeun ; for which reason, it was 
resolved that the attack on Jerusalem should be deferred, 
and that the army, meantime, should proceed to some other 
conquest. 

Saladin, aware of the hesitation which had chilled the 
wonted ardour of his foe, resolved to profit by this turn of 
affiiirs, so little to be expected under such a leader. He 
advanced by forced marches to Jaffii, with the view of re- 
ducing it before Richard could send relief. Attacking it 
with his usual vigour, he succeeded in breaking down one 
of the gates ; and such of the inhabitants as could not defend 
themselves in the great tower or escape by sea were put to 
the sword. Already were the battering>rams prepared to 
demolish that fortress, when the patriardi and some French 
and English knights agreed to become the prisoners of the 
sultan, fixing, at the same time, a heavy- sum for the ransom 
of the citizens, if succour did not arrive during the next 
day.. Before the looming, however, the brave Plantagenet 
reached Jaffa ; and so fiirious was his onset, that the Turks 
immediately deserted the- town ; while their army, which 
was encamped at a little distance, no sooner saw the stand- 
ard of Richard on the wails, than they retreated some miles 
into the interior. 

But the English chieftain, harassed by unfavourable 
tidings firom home, and perplexed by dissensions in his 
camp, became heartily desirous of peace. Nor was Saladin 
less willing to grant repose to his country, now exhausted by 
protracted wars. The two heroes exchanged expressions of 
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Bnitaal esteem ; bat as Richard had often avowed his contempt 
for the vulgar obligation of oaths, they only grasped each 
other's hands in token of fidelity. A truce was agreed upon 
for three years and eight months ; the fort of Ascalon was 
dismantled ; but Jaffa and Tyre, with the intervening terri- 
tory, were surrendered to the Europeans. It was provided» 
also, that the Christians should be at liberty to perform 
their pilgrimages to Jerusalem, exempted from the taxes 
which the Moslem princes were wont to impose.* 

Towards the end of the year 1192, Richard the lion- 
hearted withdrew from the Holy Land on his way to Eng- 
land, — a journey beset with many perils and adventures, 
which it is no part of our task to describe. We are told 
that his valour struck such terror into his enemies, that long 
after his death, when a horse trembled without any visible 
cause, the Saracens were accustomed to say that he had 
seen the ghost of the English prince. In a familiar con- 
versation which Saladin held with the warlike Bishop of 
Salisbury, he expressed his admiration of the bravery of his 
rival, but added, that he thought « the skill of the general 
did not equal the valour of the knight." The courteous 
prelate replied to this remark, the justice of which, perhaps, 
he could not question, by assuring the sultan that there 
were not two such warriors in the world as the English and 
the Syrian monarchs. Without entering minutely into the 
comparison of two characters which presented little in com- 
mon, it must be acknowledged, that me courage of Richard 
at the head of his gallant troops prevented many of the evils 
which had been anticipated from the defeat at Tiberias. 
Palestine did not, as was apprehended, become a Moslem 
colony. A portion of the seacoast, too, was preserved for 
the Christians ; while their ffreat enemy was so enfeebled 
by repeated discomfitures, that fresh hostilities could be 
safely commenced whenever Europe should again find it 
expedient to send into the East a renewed host of military 
adventurers. Richard, besides, gained more honour in 
Syria than any of the German emperors or French kings 
who had sought renown in foreign war ; and although a 
rigid wisdom might censure his conduct as unprofitaUe to 

* MUIs's History of the Cnuades, vol. il. p. 1S9. Michaud, HIstoiM 
das Onissdes, torn, ttt ik 167. 
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I 
bif eomitry, it must be admitted that hie actiona were in 

unieon with the epirit of the tlmeB in which he lived, when 

▼alour waa held more important than the acquisition of 

wealth, and achievements m the field were esteemed more 

highly than the most beneficial results of victory. 

Saladin did not long survive the departure of his dietin* 
guished rival. He died in the year 1193; leaving direc- 
tions, that on the day of his funeral a shroud should be 
borne on the point of a spear, and a herald proclaim in a 
loud voice, ^ Saladin, the conqueror of Asia, out of all the 
fruits of lus victories, carries with him only this piece of 
linen." The soldiers of this distinguished sultan rallied 
round his brother Saphadin, whom they raised to the 
throne. Nor did the new monarch disappoint the expecta- 
tions that were entertained of his wisdom and valour ; for 
by the exertions of military skill, as well as by a sagacious 
policy, he strengthened the government which was com- 
mitted to his hands, and was found, at the expiration of the 
truce, ready to meet the armies of the combined powers of 
Christendom. 

The fourth Crusade was called into existence by the 
active zeal of Pope Celestine the Third, and of Henry the 
Sixth, the German emperor, who was joined by many of 
the subordinate princes of Northern Europe. The term 
of peace fixed by Richard and Saladin had indeed expired ; 
but both Christians and Moslem, exhausted by war and 
fiunine, were disposed to lengthen the period of repose, and 
at all events to abstain from a renewal of their sanguinary 
conflicts. Nevertheless, when the new champions of the 
Cross arrived at Acre, all remonstrances against fresh ag- 
gression were duregarded. Saphadin, who was inform^ 
of their hostile intentions, anticipated them in the field, 
and before they could advance to JaiSa, he had battered down 
the fortifications, and put thousands of the inhabitants to 
the sword. A ^neral action, it is true, took place soon 
afterward, in which the strength and discipline of the Ger- 
mans secured the victory ; but, when advancing to Jerusa- 
lem, the conquerors allowed themselves to be turned aside 
In order to reduce the insignificant fortress of Thoron, 
where they met with a repulse so serious as to defeat the 
main object of the campaign. Factious contentions now 
disturbed the councils of the Latins ; vice and insttbordi<« 
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nation raged in the camp ; and, to crown their miseries, 
the Crusaders were informed that the Saltans of Egypt and 
Syria were concentrating their troops with the view of 
attacking them. Alarmed at this intelligence, the German 
princes deserted their posts m the night, and fled to Tyre ; 
the road to which was soon filled with soldiers and baggage 
in indiscriminate confusion ; the feeble relinquishing Uieir 
property, and the cowardly casting away their arms. 

Another battle took place in the neighbourhood of Jaffa, 
which terminated, as before, to the advantage of the Chris- 
tians. But the death of the Emperor Henry, the patron of 
the expedition, again disconcerted their measures. Many 
iietumed to Europe to assist lit the election of his suc- 
cessor ; while the residue of the army, thrown into a fatal 
confidence by their late triumphs, were destroyed by a body 
of Turkish auxiliaries, who surprised them during the revels 
in which they commemorated the virtues and abstinence of 
St. Martin. 

The crown of Palestine meantime, greatly shorn of its 
lustre, had devolved upon Isabella, daughter of Baldwin 
and sister to SybiUa. Her third husband, Henry, Count 
of Champagne, was acknowledged as king ; and upon his 
death she was advised to give her hand to Almeric of Lu- 
signan, the brother of Guy, who had formerly swayed the 
sceptre. This union being approved by the clergy and 
barons, the marriage was celebrated at Acre, where Almeric 
and Isabella were proclaimed the sovereigns of Cyprus and 
Jerusalem. 

The repeated failure of the Christian armaments in}- 
pressed upon the people of Europe a belief, either that the 
real difficulties of the enterprise had been concealed from 
them, or that the time fixed in the counsels of Providence 
for the deliverance of the Holy Land had not yet arrived. 
In such circumstances, it required the authority of the 
chuich and the power of eloquence, seconded by the per- 
Ibnnance of numerous miracles, to rouse the slumbering 
seal of those who had money to give or arms to use in the 
service of the Cross. Fulk, the peacher, who equalled 
Peter the Hermit in the ardour of his address, and Bernard 
m oratorical talents, co-operated with the pope, Innocent 
the Third, in conviiicing the several kingdoms under his 
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•piritnal dominion of the necessity of a fifth comhineu effort^ 
in order to expel the infidels from the sacred inheritance. 

The Yoice of religion was again listened to with pious 
obedience, and a large force was mustered in France and 
the Low Countries. As, however, the arms of the Chris- 
tian chiefs on this occasion were not employed against the 
Saracens, but against their own brethren of the Grecian 
empire, the object of our work does not require that we 
should do more than follow their steps to the shores of the 
Bosphorus. In April, 1204, Constantinople fell into their 
hands, and was subjected to all the horrors and indignity 
which usually punish the resistance of a strong city. The 
remains of the fine arts, which the Eastern Church had 
preserved as consecrated memorials of her triumph over 
paganism, were destroyed with peculiar industry by the less 
polished Latins, who were pleased to view with contempt 
the superior taste of their rivals. The establishment of the 
Crusaders in the capital of the Lower Empire, where they 
elected a sovereign and formed an administration, was the 
only result of the fifth expedition against the Moslem. 
Their dominion lasted fifty-seven years, at the end of which 
Manuel Paleologus, descendant of Lascaris, and son-in>law 
of the Emperor Alexis, recovered the throne of the Cesars, 
and finally expelled the usurpers from the city of Con- 
stantine. 

The successes of the French against the Greeks had, 
however, an indirect influence in promoting the welfare of 
the Christians in Palestine. The Mussulmans were 
alarmed, and Saphadin gladly concluded a truce for six 
years. But the country was doomed to be soon deprived 
of the tranquillity ajfforded by a cessation of arms. Alme- 
ric and his wife being dead, Mary, the daughter of Isabella 
by Conrade of Tyre, was acknowledged Queen of Jerusa- 
lem ; ^hile Hugh de Lusignan, son of Almeric by his first 
wife, was proclaimed King of Cyprus. There was not at 
that time in Palestine any powerful nobleman capable of 
governing the state ; on which account the civil and eccle- 
siastical potentates resolved that Philip Augustus of France 
should be requested to provide a husband for Mary. The 
French monarch fixed his eyes on John de Brienne who 
was esteemed among the knights of Europe as equally 
wise in council and experienced in war. 
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The hopes inspired by this union raised the pretensions 
of the Christian community so hi^h, that they refused to 
prolong the truce which still subsisted between them and 
the sultan. The latter, therefore, marched an army to the 
neighbourhood of Tripoli, and threatened hostilities. The 
young king took the field at the head of a respectable force, 
and displayed his valour in many a fierce encounter ; and 
though he did not succeed in conquering his foes, he saved 
his states from the utter annihilation with which they were 
threatened. He foresaw, however, the approaching ruin 
of the sacred cause ; for he could not fail to observe that, 
while the Saracens were constantly acquiring new advan- 
tages, the Latin barons were embracing every opportunity 
of returning home. He accordingly wrote to the p<^, that 
the kingdom of Jerusalem consisted only of two or three 
towns, and that its fate must already have been determined 
but for the civil wan which had raged among the sons of 
Saladin. 

His holiness was not deaf to a remonstrance so just and 
important. In a circular letter to the sovereigns of Europe, 
he reminded them that the time was now come when a suc- 
cessful effort might be made to secure possession of Pales- 
tine, and that, while those who should fight faithfully for 
God would obtain a crown of glory, such as refiised to serve 
him would be punished everlastingly. He employed, among 
other arguments, a consideration which has since been often 
urged by Protestant writers against his own church ; 
stating, that '* the Mohammedan heresy, the beast foretold 
by the Spirit, will not live for ever— its age is 666.** He 
concluded with the assurance, that Jesus Christ would con- 
demn them for gross ingratitude and infidelity, if they 
neglected to march to his succour at a time when he was in 
danger of being driven from a kingdom he had acquired by 
his own blood. 

The preacher of the next Crusade was Robert de Cour • 
9on, a man inferior in talents and rank to St. Bernard, but 
whose fanaticism was as fervent as that of the Hermit and 
Fulk. He invited all to assume the Cross, and enrolled in 
the sacred militia women, children, the old, the blind, the 
lame, and even the distempered. The multitude of Cru- 
saders, as might be expected, was very great, and the vol- 
nntaiy offerings of money were immense. A council wm 
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held in the church of the Latenm, in which the Emp6kor 
of Constantinople, the Kings of France, England, Hun- 
gary, Jerusalem, Arragon, and other countries, were rep- 
resented. War against the Saracens was unanimously 
declared to be the most sacred duty of the Christian world. 
The usual privilesfps, dispensations, and indulgences were 
granted to the pilgrims ; and the pope, besides other ex- 
penses, contributed thirty thousand pounds^ 

It was in the year 1216 that the sixth Crusade, consist- 
ing chiefly of Hungarians and the soldiers of Lower Ger- 
many, landed at Acre. The sons of Saphadin were now 
at the h<^ of affairs in Syria, their father having retired 
from the fatigues of royalty ; and, although unprepared to 
oppose so large a host with any prospect of success, they 
mustered what forces they could collect and advanced to 
Naplosa, the modem Nablous. But the insubordination 
of the invaders made victory more easy than was' antici- 
pated. Destitute of provisions, they wandered over the 
country, committing the greatest enormities, and suffering 
from time to time yery severe losses from the just indigna- 
tion of the inhabitants. At length the sovereign of Hun- 
gary, disgusted with the campugn, refused to remain any 
lonffer in Palestine, — a Refection which compelled the King 
of Jerusalem, tKe Duke of Austria, and the Master of the 
Hospitallers to take up a defensive position on the Plain 
of Cesarea. The knights of the other military orders, the 
Templar and Teutonic, seized upon Mount Carmel, which 
they fortified for the occasion. But their fears were re- 
lieved in the spring of the following year by the arrival of 
a large body of new and most zealous Crusaders from the 
upper parts of Germany. Nearly three hundred vessels 
sailed from the Rhine, which, after having sustained more 
than the usual casualties of a voyage in the North Sea, 
landed on the shores of Syria those martial bands who had 
assembled in the neighbourhood of the Elbe and the 
Weser. 

For reasons which are not very clearly assigned, but hav- 
ing some reference, it may be conjectured, to the exhausted 
state of the country, the chiefs of the Crusade came to the 
resolution of withdrawingtheir troops from Palestine, and 
of carrying the war into Egypt. Damietta, not unjustly 
regarded as the key of that kingdom on the line of t& 
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coast, was made the first object of attack ; and so vigorous 
vrere the approaches of the assailants, that the castle or 
fortress, which was supposed to command the town, fell 
mto their hands. Meantime a reinforcement firom Europe 
app«ared at the mouth of the Nile. Italy sent forth her 
choicest soldiers, headed by Pelagius and De Cour^on, as le- 
gates of the pope. The Counts of Nevers and La Marche, the 
Archbishop of Bourdeaux, the Bishops of Meaux, Autun, 
and Paris, led the youth of France ; while the English 
troops were conducted by the Earls of Chester, Arundel, 
and Salisbury, men celebrated for their heroism and expe- 
rience in the field. ^ 

The tide of success flowed for some time so strongly in 
favour of the Christians, that the Saracen leaders were 
desirous to conclude a peace very advantageous to their in- 
vaders. When the loss of Damietta appeared inevitable, 
the Sultan of Syria, Kbamel, the son of Saphadin, appre- 
hensive that the Crusaders would immediately advance 
against Jerusalem, issued orders to destroy the fortifica- 
tions, to prevent its being held by them as a place of de- 
fence. But in the negotiation which was opened between 
the contending powers, the Mussulmans consented to re- 
build the walls of the sacred city, to return the portion of 
the true cross, and to liberate all the prisoners in Syria and 
Egypt. Of the whole kingdom of Palestine, they pro- 
posed to retain only the castles of Karac and Montereale, 
as necessary for the safe passage of pilgrims and merchants 
in their intercourse with Mecca. As an equivalent for 
these important concessions, they required nothing more 
than the instant evacuation of Egypt, and a complete re- 
linquishment of the conquests vvhich had been recently 
made in it by the arms of the Crusaders. 

The Christian chiefs, after a stormy discussion, deter- 
mined to reject the terms offered by the allied sultans, and 
to prosecute the sieffe of Damietta. This devoted town, 
having been invested more than a year and a half, was at 
length carried by assault ; but so resolute and persevering 
had been the defence, that of seventy thousand inhabitants, 
who were shut up by the Crusaders, only thrfee thousand 
remained to witness their triumph. 

The Saracens, fatigued with the horrors of war, once 
more proposed a treaty on terms similar to tho«e which 
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were offered before the fen of Bamietta. Bat the vjctozi, 
whoee wisdom in coandl wm never equal to their valour 
in the field of battle, again refiised to conclude a peace. The 
prevailing party recommended an inmiediate attack upon 
Orand Cairo ; anticipating the reduction of the whole of 
Egypt, and the final subjection of all the Mohammedan 
states on the shores of the Mediterranean. This vision of 
greatness, however, soon vanished before the real difficulties 
of a campaign on the banks of the Nile. In a few months 
the leaders of the expedition found themselves reduced to 
the necessity of soliciting permissbn to return into Pales- 
tine ; consenting to purchase safety by giving up all the 
acquisitions they had made since the firat day that they 
opened their trenches before Damietta. The barons of 
Syria and the military orders retired to Acre, vrhere>they 
held themselves in readiness to sustain an attack from the 
indignant Moslems ; the mass of the volunteers and pil-^ 

grims soon afterward procuring the means of returning into 
urope. 

Frederick the Second of Germany, who had engaged to 
lead a strong force into Syria, was so long prevented by 
domestic cares from fulfilling his promise, that he incurred 
the resentment of the pope, who actually pronounced 
against him a sentence of excommunication.* The em- 
peror, at length, was induced to marry Yiolante, the daughter 
of John de Brienne, and accept as her dowry the kingdom 
of Jerusalem. In the year 1228 he arrived at Acre, with 
the view of making good his pretensions to the sacred dia- 
dem, — an object which he finally attained, not less by the 
connivance of the sultan than by the exertions of his mili- 
tary companions. The son of Saphadin felt his throne 
rendered insecure by the ambition or treachery of his own 
kindred, and was therefore much inclined to cultivate an 

* A car6 at Paris, instead of reading the ball flrom the pulpit in the 
usual form, said to his parishioners, "You know, my (Hends, that I am 
ordered to AUminate an excommunication against Frederick. I know 
not the motive. All that I know is, that there has been a quarrel be- 
tween that prince and the pope. God alone knows who is right. I ex- 
eommunicate him who has Injured the other, and I absolve the sufferer." 
The emperor sent a present to the preacher, but the pope and the king 
blamed this sally : U mauvais plaisant—the unhappy wit — was obliffed 
?»£*"* **** "^^^ canonical penance.— Jlfi««»» History, vol. it. 
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amicable feelinff with so power fu l a prince as the sovereign 
of Gennany. In pursuance of these views a treaty was 
signed, providing that for ten years the Christians and 
Mossulmans were to live on a footing of brotherhood ; that 
Jerusalem, Jaffa, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and their depend* 
encies, were to be restored to the former ; that the Holy 
Sepulchre was likewise to be g^ven up to them ; and that 
the people of both religions might offer up their devotions in 
that house of prayer, which the one called the Temple of 
Solomoii, and the other the Mosque of Omar. Thus the 
address or good fortune of Frederick more effectually pro- 
moted the object of the Holy Wars than the heroic plurensy 
of Richard Cceur de Lion ; many of the disasters conse- 
quent on the battle of Tiberias were wiped away ; and the 
' hopes of Europe for a permanent settlement in Asia ap- 
peared to be realized. 

But the empeior had performed all these services while 
^ the stain of excommunication was yet unremoved from his 
character. The fidelity of the knights, accordinely, whose 
[ oaths had a reference to the sujM'emacy of the church, and 
the attachment of the clergy, could not be relied upon 
t Hence, when he went to Jerusalem to be crowned, the pa- 
;>' triarch would not discharge his office; the places of worship 
^ were closed ; and no religious duties were observed in pub- 
lic lie during his stay. Frmierick repaired to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, surrounded by his courtiers, and boldly 
, «^ taking the crown from the altar, placed it on his own head. 
.li. He then issued orders for rebuilding the fortifications of his 
■:\' eastern capital; after which he returned to Acre, whence 
he almost immediately set sail for Europe.* 

* Tbe address of the Pope to tbe Fourth Conndl of Lateran, as trans- 
lated by Michaud, is not a little striking :-^ O vous qui panez dans les 
chemins, disait J^niaalem par la bouctae dn Pontife, regardes et voyez al 
Jamais il y eat nne douleor aemblable 4 la mienne ! Aceourez done 
Ions, 6 vous qni me cberissez, pour me delivrer de Pezcte de mea mise- 
; in ' res ! Mol, qui ^taia la regne de toutes lea nations, je suia maintenant 
ill I' asservie au thbut; moi, qui dtaia remplie de people, Je suia rest^e 
I ^ presque aeule. Lea clienadns de Sion sont sn denil, pareeque personne no 
rrel ■> vient A mes solemnit^s. Mea ennemis ont ienab ma t Ate ; tons les lienz 
. I' saints aont profiu^s ; le saint sepulchre, si rempli tf6clat, eat convert 
S^ d'opprobre ; on adore le flls de la perdition et de Teafer, li <A nagn^rss 
te kiH on adonit le fils de IMeo. Les enlhnis de I'^tranger m'aocablent d'ool- 
obl'l" ragss, etmontrant la cioiz da Jesus, Us me disent:—* 7ua«mt»tou/« 
rol* la eonfiance dans un bois vU ; notut verrana si ce boiM U ttntvira a» 
rmr it iMgmr* "— HiMoira 40t CroiMdM, tsn. iU. p. S9A. 

A a 
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The peace established between Frederick and the Sara^ 
cen rulers was not faithfully observed by the latter, some 
of whom did not consider themselves as bound by its stipu- 
lations. The sufferings endured by the Christians of Pal- 
estine accordingly called their brethren in Europe once 
more to arms. A council, held under the auspices of the 
pope at Spoleto, decreed that fresh levies should be sent 
mto Asia so soon as the truce with Khamel, the sultan of 
Damascus, should have expired. Many of the English no- 
bility, inflamed by the love of warlike fame, took the cross, 
and prepared to follow the standard of the Earl of Ches* 
ter, and of Richard, earl of Cornwall, brother to King Henry 
the Third. 

In this pious movement the lords of England were antici- 
pated by those of France, who, in the year 1239, landed 
in Syria, and prepared to measufe lances with the Moslems. 
News of these warlike proceedings having reached the 
nephew of Saladin, he forthwith drove the Christians out 
of Jerusalem, and demolished the Tower of David, — a 
monument which tiH that time had been regarded as sacred 
by both parties. The combats which followed, although 
fought with great bravery on the side of the invaders, ter- 
minated generally in favour of the Saracens ; and the 
French accordingly, after losing a great number of their 
best warriors, were glad to have recourse to terms of peace. 
The Templars entered into treaty with the Emir of Karac, 
while the Hospitallers, actuated by jealousy or revenge, 
preferred the friendship of the Sultan of Egypt. 

The following year Richard, the earl of Cornwall, arrived 
with his levy, hoping to find his allies in possession of all 
the towns which had been ceded to the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and enjoying security in the exercise of their reli- 
gious rites. His surprise was therefore very great, when 
he discovered that the principal leaders of the French had 
already fled from the plains of Syria ; that the knights of 
the two great orders had sought refuge in negotiation ; and, 
finally, that the conquests of the former Crusaders were 
once more limited to a few fortresses and a strip of territory 
on the coast. He marched in the first instance to Jafia, 
vrith the view of concentrating the scattered forces of £u* 
rope ; but receiving notice, as soon as he arrived, that the 
Sultan of Egypt, who was then at war with his brother of • 
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Damascus, was desirous to cultivate friendly relations, he 
lent a ready ear to the terms proposed. The Mussulman 
consented to relinquish Jerusalem, Beritus, Nazareth, 
Bethlehem, Mount Tabor, and a large portion of the Holy 
Land, provided the English earl would withdraw his troops 
and preserve a strict neutrality. 

The conditions being ratified by the Egyptian sovereign, 
the Earl of Cornwall had the satisfaction to see the great 
object of the Crusaders once more accomplished. Pales- 
tine again belonged to the Christians. The Hospitallers 
opened their treasury to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, 
while the patriarch and clergr* entered the holy city to re- 
consecrate the churches. For two years the gospel was 
the only religion administered in the sacred capital, and the 
faithftil had begun to exult in the permanent subjection of 
their rivals, when a new enemy arose, more formidable to 
them than even the Saracens. 

The victories of Zingis Khan had displaced several na^ 
tions belonging to the great Tartar family, and among 
others the Kansmians, who continued their retreat south- 
ward till they reached the confines of Egypt. The sultan, 
who perhaps had repented the liberality of his terms to tho 
soldiers of Richard, advised the expatriated barbarians to 
take possession of Palestine. He even sent one of his 
principal officers and a large body of troops to serve as 
their guides ; upon which, Barbacan, the Karismian gene- 
ral, at the head of twenty thousand cavalry, advanced into 
the Holy Land. The garrison of Jerusalem, being quite 
inadequate to its defence, retired, and were followed by 
many of the inhabitants. The invaders entered it without 
opposition, sparing neither life nor property, and respecting 
nothing, whether sacred or profane. At length the Tem- 
plars and Hospitallers, forgetting their mutual animosities, 
united their bands to rescue the country from the grasp of 
such savages. A battle took place, which, after continuing 
two whole days, ended in the total defeat of the Christians ; 
the Grand Masters of St. John and of the Temple being 
among the slain. Only thirty-three individuals^f the latter 
order, and sixteen of the former, with three Teutonic cava- 
liers, remained alive, and succeeded in making their way to 
Acre, the last refuge of the vanquished knights. The Ka- 
rismiaiis, with their Egyptian allies, after having razed the 
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fortificatiom of Ascakm and Tibenas, encamped on the 
•eacoast, laid waste the aanoimdinff temtoiy, and slew or 
earned into bondage every Frank who fell into their bands. 
Nor was it till the year 1347 that the Syrians and Mam- 
louks, insulted by this northern horde, attacked them near 
Damascus, slew Barbacan their chie^ and compelled the 
remainder to retrace their steps to the borders of the Cas- 
pian Lake. 

The intelliffence did not fail to reach Europe that the 
members of the Church in Palestine had been put to death 
or dispersed by the exiles of Karism. Pope Innocent the 
Fourth suggested the expediency of another Crukade, and 
even sommoned all his faithful children to take arms. He 
wrote to Heniy the Third, king of England, urging him to 
press on his subjects the necessity of punishing the Kari»- 
mians. But the spurit of crusading was more active in 
France than in any other country of the West, and it re- 
vived in all the vigour of its chivalrous piety in the reign 
of Louis the Ninth. Agreeably to the superstition of the 
times, he had vowed, while afflicted by a severe illness, that 
in case of recovery he would travel to the Holy Land. 
The Cross was likewise taken by the three royal brothers, 
the Counts of Artois, Poictiers, and Anjou, by the Duke of 
Burgundy, the Countess of Flanders and her two sons, 
together with many knights of high degree. 

But it was not till 1249 that the solders of Louis were 
musten^, and his ships prepared for sea; the former 
amountmg to fifty thousand, while his vessels of all descrip- 
tions exceeded eighteen hundred. They set sail for Egypt ; 
a storm separated the fleet ; but the royal division, in which 
were nearly three thousand knights and their men-at- 
arms, arrived in the neighbourhood of Damietta. On the 
second day the king ordered the disembarkation ; he him- 
self leaped into the water ; his warriors followed him to 
the shore ; upon which the Saracens, panic-struck at their 
boldness and determination, made but a stight show of 
defence, and fled into the interior. Although Damietta was 
better prepared for a siege than at that period when it de- 
fied the arms of the Crusaders during eighteen months, yet 
the garrison were pleased to seek safety in the fleetness of 
their horses. Louis fixed his residence in the city ; a 
Christian government was established ; and the clergy, aa 
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they were wont on such occasions, proceeded to purify the 
mosques. 

Towards the close of the year, afler being joined by a 
body of EnglishvTolunteers, the French monarch resolved 
to march to Cairo and attack the sultan in the heart of his 
kingdom. But the floods of the Nile, and the intersection 
of the country by numerous canals, occasioned a second 
time the loss of a brave army. Famine and disease, too, 
aided the sword of the enemy, till at length the victors of 
Damietta were compelled to sue for a peace which they 
could no longer obtain. A retreat was ordered ; but those 
who attempted to escape by the river were taken prisoners, 
and the fate of such as proceeded by land was equally ^ib^ 
astrous. While they were occupied in constructing a bridge 
over a canal, the Saracens entered the camp and murdered 
the sick. The valiant king, though oppressed with the 
general calamity of disease, sustained boldly the shock of 
the enemy,' throwing himself into the midst of them, re- 
solved to perish rather than desert his troops. One of his 
attendants succeeded at length in drawing him from thf; 
presence of the foe, and conducted him to a village, where 
he sunk under his wounds and fatigue into a state of utter 
insensibility. In this miserable condition he was overtaken 
by the Moslems, who announced to him that he was their 
captive. One of his brothers, the gallant Artois, had 
already fallen in battle, but the two others, Anjou and Poic- 
tiers, with all the nobility, fell into the hands of the enemy. 

The sultan did not abuse his victory, nor seek to impose 
upon Louis tfi^rms which a sovereign could not grant with- 
out forfeiting his honour. He agreed to accept a sum 
equivalent to five hundred thousand livres for the de- 
liverance of the army, and the town of Damietta as a ran- 
som for the royal person. Peace was to continue ten years 
between the Mussubnans and the Christians; while the 
Franks were to be restored to those privileges in the kingdon: 
of Jerusalem which they had enjoyed previous to the receni 
invasion of the French. The repose which succeeded thi» 
treaty was interrupted by the murder of the sultan, who 
fell a victim to the jealousy of the Mamlouks ; but afler c 
few acts of hostility too insignificant to be recorded, the 
emirs renewed, with a few modifications, the basis of the 
agreement on which the peace was established* Louis 

Aa2 
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lumMlf made a narrow aaeape from the sangninny intri^es 
of those military alaves who had imbrued their hands in 
the blood of their own master. They declared that, as they 
had committed a sin by destroying their saltan, whom, by 
their law, they ought to have gauged as the apple of their 
eye, their religion would be violated if they suffered a 
Christian kinr to live. But the other chiefs, more honour* 
able than the Mamlouks, disdained to commit a crime under 
any such pretext ; and the French monarch, accordingly, 
was dlowed to accompany the poor remains of his axmy 
to the citadel of Acre. 

It has been remarked that the expedition of St. Louis 
into Egypt resembles in many resjpects the war carried on 
in that country thirty years before. In both cases the 
Cluristian armies were encamped near the entrance of the 
Ashmoun canal, beyond which they could not advance ; 
and the surrender of Damietta in each instance was the 
price of safety. The errors of the Cardinal Pelagius seem 
not to have been recollected by the French king, who, in 
fact, trod in his steps with a fatal blindness, and ended by 
paying a still severer penalty. 

A gleam of hope arose in the minds of the Crusaders 
from finding the rulers of Egypt and of Syria engaged in a 
furious war. The Mamlouks even condescended to solicit 
the co-operation of Louis, and agreed to purchase it by 
remitting one-half of the ransom which still remained un- 
paid. They further consented to deliver up Jerusalem 
Itself, and also the youthful captives taken on the banks of 
the Nile, whom they had compelled to embrace the Mussul- 
man faithl But before the Franks could appear in the field, 
the interposition of the calif had restored peace to the 
contending parties, both of whom immediately resumed 
their wonted dislike to the European invaders. 

The infidels, however, at this period did not pursue their 
schemes of conquest with the vigour and ability which dis- 
tinguished the movements of Noureddin, and more espe- 
cially of Saladin, his renowned successor. They might 
have swept the feeble and exhausted Christians from the 
shores of Palestine ; but they merely ravaged the country 
round Acre, and then proceeded to Sidon, in the strong 
castle of which Louis and his army had taken refuge. The 
Uood and property of the citisens sutinfied the baibariaasy 
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who departed without trying the valour of the soldiers who 
occupied the ganuon. 

The death of Queen Blanche, the mother of the king, 
and regent during his absence, afforded him a good apology 
for leaving the country, of which he had long been tired. 
The patriarch and barons of the Holy Land offered him 
their humble thanks for the honour he had bestowed upon 
their cause, and for the benefits which he had conferred 
upon themselves individually. Louis, sensible that he had 
fnthered no laurels in Palestine, and that the interests of 
me church were e\'en in a more hopeless condition than 
when he landed at Damietta, listened to their address with 
mingled emotions of shame and regret, and forthwith pre- 
pared himself for his voyage homewards.* 

Thus terminated that expedition, of which, says a French 
author, the commencement filled all Christian states with 
joy, and which, in the end, plunged all the West into mourn- 
ing. The king arrived at Vincennes on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1254, accompanied by a crowd collected from all 
quarters. The more they forgot his reverses, the more' 
bitterly he called to mind the fate of his brave companions, ' 
whom he had left in the mud of Egypt or on the sands of 
Palestine; and the melancholy which he showed in his 
countenance formed a striking contrast to the public con- 
gratulation on the return of a beloved prince. His first 
care, says the historian, was to go to St. Denys, to pnMh 
trate himself at the feet of the apostles of France ; the next 
day he made his entrance into the capital, preceded by the^ 
clergy, the nobility, and the people. He still wore the 
cross upon his shoulder ; the sight of which, by recalling 
the motives of his long absence, inspired the fear that he. 
had not abandoned the enterprise of the Crusadcf 

* ** On se rappelait alors les vertas dont 11 avait donii6 1*6X6111146, et sor • 
tout sa bont^f envera les habitants de la Palestine, qu'il avait traitta' 
comme sea propres sujets. Les una exprimaient leur reconnaissance par 
de vivas aoclamationa, les aatres par una morne silence ; tout le penple 
qu'alBifBalt son depart, le proclamait le pire dea Ckr^ienSf et ooujuraic 
le del ae repandre aes benedictions aur la flunilie du vertueox monarqua 
et Bur la royaaroe de France. Looia montralt anr son visage, qull par 
lageait lea reirreta dea Chr^tiena de la Terre-Sainte ; 11 leur addresaalt 
das panrfea oonaolantes, leur donnait d'atUes coneeila, se reprochait da 
n'avoir fldt aaaea poor leur cauae, et t^moignait le vif deair qn'on Jour 
Bleu le jiigeAtdigne d'acbever I'ouvragede leur delivrance."— iiicMUd^ 
HisMre dea Crouadeet torn. Iv. p. S99. 
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The nusfoitones sustained in the field were gieaUy 
increased by the dissensions which prevaiied among the - 
military orders after the departuie of Louis. The Tem- 
plars and Hospitallers, especially, never forgot their jeal- 
ousies except when engaged in battle with the Mussulmans ; 
for, in eveiy interval of peace, they mutually gratified their 
arrogance and contempt by wrangling on pomts of prece- 
dency and professional reputation. At length an appeal 
to arms was made, with the view of determining which of 
these kindred associations should stand highest as soldiers 
in the estimation of Europe. The Kni^ts of St. John 
gained the victory ; and so bloody was the conflict that no 
quarter was granted* and hardly a single Templar escaped 
alive. 

But these unseemly disputes were soon drowned amid 
the shouts of a more formidable warfeie waged against 
Palestine by the Mamlouk sovereign of Egypt, the san- 
guinary and bigoted Bibars. His troops demoiished the 
churches of Nazareth and Mount Tabor ; after which thej 
advanced to the gates of Acre, inflicting the most horrid 
cruelties upon the unprotected Christians. Se^^ouri and 
Azotus were taken by storm, or yielded upon terms. At the 
reduction of the former, it was agreed that the knights and 
garrison, amounting in all to six hundred men, should be 
conducted to the nearest Christian town. But no sooner 
was the sultan put in possession of the fortress than he 
violated the conditions of surrender, and left the knights 
only a few hours to determine on the alternative of death 
or conversion to Islamism. The prior and two Franciscan 
monks succeeded by their exhortations in fixing the faith 
of the religious cavaliers ; and hence, at the time appointed 
for the declaration of their choice, they unanimously avowed 
their resolution to die rather than incur the dishonour of 
apostacy. The decree for the slaughter of the Templars 
was pronounced and executed ; while the three preachers 
of martyrdom, as if responsible for the conduct of their 
countrymen, were flayed alive. 

A large Christian state had been formed at Antioch, in 
alliance with the kingdom of Jerusalem. Bibars, after 
reducing Jafia and the castle of Beaufort, maxched his fierce 
soldiers against the capital of Syria, and soon added it to 
the number of his conquests. Forty thousand believers in 
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Christ were on this occasion put to the sword, aitd not 
fewer than one hundred thousand were led into captivity. 
The barbarian, indeed, avowed the fell purpose of eztep- 
mmating the whole Christian community in the East, ex- 
tending the terror of death or the ascendency of the Koran 
from the Nile to the mountains of Armenia. But his pro 
gress was stopped by the intelligence which reached him in 
Palestine, that the King of Cyprus had resolved to intei^ 
pose his arms in behalf of the Holy Land, and was about 
to make a descent on the coast at the head of a large force 
collected from various nations. Bibars returned to Cairo, 
fitted out a fleet for the conquest of that island, and intended, 
during the absence of its sovereign, to annex it perma- 
nently to the dominions of Egypt. But his ships were 
lost in a tempest ; his military character suffered from the 
failure of the enterprise ; his power was weakened ; and 
he ceased t« be any longer the scourge and dread of the 
Christian world. 

Before the atrocities of this Mamlouk chief were made 
known in Europe, the people of the West had made prepara- 
tions for the ninth Crusade. Louis was not able to conceal 
from himself, that his first expedition to the Holy Land had 
brought more shame on France than benefit to the Christian 
cause. Nay, he was not without fear, that his personal 
reputation was in some degree tarnished by the fatal result 
of his attack on Egypt, so unwisely and rashly conducted. 
The Pope favoured his inclination for a new attempt ; and 
accordingly, in a general meeting of the higher clergy and 
nobles, held at Paris in 1268, the king exhorted his people 
to avenge the wrongs which Christ had so long suffered at 
the hands of the unbelieving Moslems. 

In England a similar spirit had long prevailed among the 
priesthood and the great body of the commons ; but E^nry 
the Third, taught by experience that the late Crusades had 
only weakened the friends and strengthened the enemies of 
Christianity, refused to countenance this popular folly at the 
time when Louis first assumed the cross. On the present * 
occasion, however, he permitted his son Edward, with the 
Earls of Warwick and Pembroke, to receive the holy ensign, 
and to join the sovereicrn of France in his renewed attempt 
to plant the emblem of his faith on the walls of Jerusalem. 

It was not till the^spring of 1270 that St. Louis spread his 
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sails the second time for the Hdy Land. The feelings of 
religious and military ardour which animated the heart of 
this pious monarch were diffused through the sixty thou- 
sand soldiers who followed his banners. He could count, 
too, among his leaders, the descendants of those gallant 
chiefs, the lords of Brittany, of Flanders, and Champagne, 
who in former generations had distinguished themselves in 
fighting the battles of the church. But notwithstanding 
such promising appearances, this proud aimament t^ok the 
sea under an evil omen. The fleet was driven into Sar- 
dinia ; and there a great and unfortunate change was made 
in the plan of operations. Instead of proceeding to Pales- 
tine, it was resolved that the troops should be landed in the 
neighbourhood of Tunis, to assist the Christians in extend- 
ing their faith in opposition to the disciples of the Koran. 
Success, indeed, crovmed the first efibrts of the invaders ; 
Carthage fell into their hands; and more splendid con- 
quests seemed to invite their progress into the heart pf the 
Mohammedan nations of Northern Africa. But a pestilen- 
tial disease, the scourge of those burning shores, soon 
spread its ravages among the ranks of Uie Christians. 
Louis, the great stay of the Crusaders, was stricken with 
the fatal sickness, and died, leaving his army, which had 
accomplished nothing, to prosecute the war, or to return 
with sullied standards into their native country.** 

Prince Edward, who condemned the vacillating conduct 
of his allies, had already passed from Africa into Sicily, 
where he spent the following winter. In the early part of 
the year 1271, he set sail for Acre, where he landed at the 

* It was daring tbe siege of Tunis that Louis died. " Our Edward 
. would needs have had the town beaten down, and all put to the sword ; 
thinking the foulest quarter too fair for them. Their goods (because 
got by robbery) he would have sacrificed as an anathema to Gk»d, aod 
burnt to ashes ; his own share he execrated, and caused it to be burnt, 
forbidding the English to save any thing of it ; because that coals etden 
out of that fire would sooner burn their houses than warm their hands. 
It troubled not the consciences of other princes to enrich thesiselves 
herewith, but they glutted tliemselves with the stolen honie which they 
found in this hive of drones: and, which was worse, now their bellies 
were Aill, they would goe to bed, return home, and goe no ftrther. Yea, 
the young King of France, called Philip the Bold, was fearftil to prosecmt 
bis journey to Palestine ; whereas Prince Edward struck his breast, and 
swore, that though all his flriends forsook him, yet he would enter Purie- 
mais though but only with Fowin his horsekeeper. By which speech hs 
iDcensed the English to go ou with bim/'^FuUer's Holy Wan*, p. 917. 
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head of only one thousand men ; but so high was his repu- 
tation among the Latins of Palestine, that he soon found 
his anny increased sevenfold, and eager to be employed in 
the redemption of the sacred territory. He led them, in the 
first place, against Nazareth, which did not long resist the 
vigour of his attack ; and, almost immediately afterward, 
he surprised a large Turkish force, whom he cut in pieces. 
The Moslems imagined that another Coeur de Lion had been 
sent from England to scourge them into discipline, or to 
shake the foundation of their power in Syria. £dward was 
brave and skilful as a warrior, and owed his success not less 
to his able dispositions than to his personal courage. But 
he was cruel and lavish of human blood. The barbarities 
which disgraced the triumphs of the first Crusade were re- 
peated on a smaller scale at Nazareth, where the prince 
pat the whole garrison to death, and subjected the inhabit 
ants to unnecessary suffering. 
The resentment of the governor of Jaffa is said to have 

g»inted the dagger which was aimed at the heart of the 
nglish prince by the hand of an assassin. The wretch, as 
the bearer of letters, was admitted into the chamber of Ed- 
ward, who, not suspecting treachery, received several severe 
wounds before he could dash the assailant to the floor and 
despatch him with his sword. But as the weapon used by 
the Saracen had been steeped in poison, the life of his in- 
tended victim was for some hours in imminent danger. 
The chivalrous fiction of that romantic age has ascribed his 
recovery to the kind offices of one of that sex whose generous 
affections are seldom chilled by the calculations of selfish- 
ness. His wife, Eleanora, is said to have sucked the poison 
from his wound, at the hazard of instant death to herself, — 
a story which, having received the sanction of the learned 
Camden, has not unfrequently been held as an indisputable 
feet. The more authentic edition of the narrative attributes 
the restoration of Edward's health to the usual means em- 
ployed by surgicad skill, aided by the resources of a strong 
mind and a vigorous constitution.* 

• « It is storied bow Eloanor, his lad^, sucked all the poison out of his 
woonds, without doing any haitn to henelf. So sovereign a remedy is 
a woman's tongue anointed with the virtue of loving affection ! Pity It 
is that so pretty a story should not be true (with all the miracles in love's 
legends), and sure he shall get himself no credit vvho undertakotb to 
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It Mon became manifeft tliii the ^ralooi and abiiilj of 
Edwaid, mMuppoited by an adcqaate fime, eonld make no 
lasting impieasion upon the Mo^on poirer in Syria. Ae- 
eovdbigly, after having spent femteen months in Acie, he 
fistened to proposals fiv peace made by the Sultan of £gypt, 
who, being oigaged in war with the Saraoens whom be had 
disjdaeed, was eager to temnnale hostilitieB with the Eng- 
lish. A suspension of anna, to eontinne ten years, wat 
formally signed by the two chielB ; w h e reup on the Mam- 
look withdrew his troops £nim Palestine^ and Edward cm- 
baiked for his natire coontiy. 

The loss and diseomfitore which fat man than ahimdied 
yean had concluded every attempt to regain the Holy Land 
did not yet extirpate the hope of final saceess in the hearts 
of the dergy and sovereigns of the West. Gregory the 
Ninth* who himself had served in the Christian armies of 
Syria, exerted all the means in his power to equip anothct 
expedition against the enemies of the &ith. llie amaf 
republics of Italy, whidi found a ready onployment f<v 
their shipping in transporting troops to Palestine, were tiw 
first to embnuse the canse recommended by their spirituM 
ruler. The King of France seemed to favour the enter 
prise, and advanced money on the mortgage of certai*^ 
estates within his dominions belonging to the Templars « 
Cbaries of Anjou followed the example of his royal relati<m 
and Michael Paleologus, the £mp6ror of the East, an 
nonnced his willingness to take arms against the anibitiow 
sultan, who already threatened the independence of Greeoa 
A council held at Lyons in 1274 sanctioned the obligations 
of a crusade, and imposed upon the church and other estate, 
such taxes as appeared sufficient to carry it to a sucoessfti 
issue. But the death of the pope dissolved the coalition, and 
all preparations for renewing the war were immediately laid 
aside, — ^never to be resumed. 

eonftite a psasafe so aeiuMttBir to the lumoor of the sex. Tet ean If not 
stand with what othen hare written."— Fu2/er'« Holy Warrty p. 9S0. 

" The admirall of Joppa, hearing of hie recoveries attoiy disiiTowed 
that be had any band in the treacherie ; aa none will ^lingiy fkther uh 
socoeeding villainy. True it is, he was troly wmowAill ; whether be- 
caoee Edward was so bad, or no worae woonded. He knoweth that 
knoweth bearte. Some wholly aoqnit him heaein, and oonoeive this mis- 
^lef proceeded fhnn SioMn, Earl erMsatltart's hatred to our prinoa."— 
Moip Warrt, p. 9$0. 
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The Franks in Palestinei now left to their own reeouicet, 
.ought to have cultivated peace, and more especially to have 
abstsuned from positive aud direct aggression. Their con- 
duct,, however, was not marked by such abstinence or wis- 
dom. On the contraiy, by attacking certain Mohammedan 
merchants, they provoked the anger of the sultan, who sworo 
by God and the Prophet that he would avenge the wrong. 
A war fatal to the Christkm interests was the immediate 
convequence. Their fortiesses were rapidly demolished; 
and at length, in the year 1289, the city of Tripoli, the prin- 
anpal appanage of the kingdom of Jerusalem, was taken, its 
houses were consumed by fire, ite works dismantled, and its 
iinhabitants massacred, or sold into slavery. 

Acre now remained the sole possession of the Latins, in 
'the country where their sovereignty had been acknowledged 
■Uuring the lapse of nearly two centuries. A Hshort ipeace 
g^ranted to Henry the Second of Cyprus, the nominal king 
df the Holy Land, postponed its fate, and the utter abolition 
•of Christian authority in Syria, a few years longer. Within 
»its walls were crowded the wretched remains of those prin- 
cipalities which had been won by the valour of European 
>«oldiers. A reinforcement of unprincipled ItciUans only 
;added to the disorder which already prevailed in the town, 
<and increased the number of offences by which they were 
daily accumulating upon their heads the vengeance of the 
ifiuiaticai MamloiSui, who longed for en Qpportunity to 
•attack them. 

At length, in the month of April, 1291,a force which 'h» 
'been estimated at more than 200,000 men, issued 'from 
£flrypt, and encamped on the. Plain of Acre. Most of the 
•inhabitants made their escape by sea from the horrors of 
'the impending siege ; the defence of the place being in- 
trusted to about 12,000 ^ood soldiers, belonmng chiefly to 
the several orders of religions knighthood. The command 
was o^ered to the Grand Master of the Templars, who, 
tbeing prevailed upon to accept, disdiarged its duties with 
firmness and military skill. But the Mamlouks were 
•not inferior in valour, and their numbers were irresistible. 
I^odigies of bravery were > displayed on both sides : the 
assailants threw themselves, with dssperate resolution, into 
the breadi, from, whence they were repeatedly driven back 
lat the point of the sword, or huried headlong into ithe ditch. 
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.But the ffiHan was prodigal' of blood, and had vowed to 
Aumble the Nazarenes who dared to dispute his aatbority/ 
The walls, accoidinffly, after hanng been sereral times lost 
and won, were at Tensth finally occupied by the Tartars 
and Mamlouks, who obeyed the sovereini ci Egypt, and 
the crescent was at that moment elevated to a place which 
it has continued to occupy daring the greater part of five 
centuries. Struck with terror, the few smaK towns, which 
till this period had been allotted to the Christians surren- 
dered at the first summons, and saw their inhabitants 
doomed either to death or to a hopeless captivity. In ove 
word, the Holy Land, which since the^ays of Godfrey h&d 
cost to Christendom so much anxiety, blood, and treasure, 
was now lost ; the sacred walls of Jerusalem were aban- 
doned to infidels ; and henceforth the disciple of Christ was 
doomed to purchase permission to visit the interesting 
■cenes consecrated by the events recorded in the gospel. 

The titular crown of Palestine was worn fiir the last 
time by Huffh the Great, the descendant of Hugh, king of 
Cyprus, and Alice, who was the daughter of Mary and 
John de Brienne. At a later period, this empty honour was 
claimed by the house of Sicily, in right of Chules, count of 
Anjou and brother of Louis IX., w^o was thought to unite 
in his own person the issue of the King of Cyprus and of 
the Princess Maiy, the daughter of Frederick, sovereign of 
Antioch. The knights of St. John of Jerusalem, since de- 
nominated knights of Rhodes and Malta, and the Teutonic 
knights, the conquerors of the north of Europe and founders 
of the kingdom of Prussia, are now the only remains of 
those Crusaders i^ho struck terror into AMca and Asia, and 
seized the thrones of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Constantinople. 

Although no expedition from the Christian states reached 
the Holy Land after the close of the thirteenth century, the 
tti!9 which had so long warmed the hearts of the Crusaders 
was not entirely extinguished in several parts of Europe. 
Edward the First of England, for example, still cherished 
the hope of opening the gates of Jerusalem, or of leaving 
his bones in the sacred dnst of Palestine. A similar feeling 
animated the monarch of France ; while the pope, who de- 
rived manifold advantages from the prosecution of such 
wars, summoned councils, issued pastoral letters, and em- 
ftoyed preachers, as in the days that were past. B«l 
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daMOMioni at home during the first half of the fourteenth 
centuT^» and the general conviction of hopelesmeM which 
had seized the public mind respecting all armaments against 
the Moslems, occasioned the failure of every attempt to 
unite once mote the powers of Christendom in the common 
cause. 

In the following century, the ascendency of tlie Turks, 
Aot only in the East, but on the banks of the Danube and 
tlie northern shores of the Mediterranean, compelled the 
people of Europe to act on the defiansive. The udl of the 
Grecian empire, too, rendered the intercourse vnth Syria at 
onoe more difi&iult and dangerous. Egypt in like manner 
was shut against the ChriRtians, being subjected to the 
same yoke which pressed so heavily on the western parts 
of Asia. Hence, during more than two centuries a cloud 
hung over the affiura of Palestine, which we la vain atteoipC 
to penetrate. Suffice it to remark, that it mmained sulnect 
to the Mamlouk sdltans of Egypt till the year 1383, when 
they were dispossessed by a body of Circassisns, who in- 
vaded and overran the country. Upon the expulsion of 
these barbarians, it acknowledged again the government of 
Cairo, under which it continued until the period of the 
more formidable irruption of the Mogul Tartars, led by the 
celebrated Tamerlane- At his deam the Holy Land was 
once more annexed to Egypt as a province; .but in 151 6^ 
Selim the Ninth, emperor of the Othman TuAs, carried 
his victorious arms from the Euphrates to the Libyan 
Desert, involving in one general conquest all the interven- 
ing states. More than three hundred years have that peo- 
ple exercised a dominion over the land of Judea, varied 
only by intervals of rebellion on the part of governors who 
wished to assert their independence, or by wars among the 
different pashas, who, in defiance of the supreme authority^ 
have from time to time quarrelled about its spoils. « 

From the period at which the Crusaders were expelled 
from Syria down to the middle of the last century, we are 
chi^y indebted for our knowledge of the Holy Land to the 
pilgrims whom religious motives induced to brave all the 
penis and extortions to which Franks were exposed under 
the Turkish government. The £uth of the Christians sur- 
vived their arms at Jerusalem, and was found within the 
MCied walls long after every European soldier had diiapp 
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peared. The Jacobite, Anoenian, and Abysaiiiian 
were aNowed to* cling to those memorialfl of redemptieii<* 
which have at all times given so great* an interest to the 
IbcaKties of Palestine ;: and ooeaaonally a member of the 
Latin Church had the good ibrtune to enter the gates of 
the city in disguise, and was permitted to offer up his 
prayers at the side of the Holy Sepulchre. lii 1432, when 
La Broquieie undertook his pilgrimage into the East, there 
were only two French monks in Jerusalem, who were held 
ih the most cruel thraldom. 

The increasinff intercourse between the Tuika at Con- 
stantinople and the governments of Europe gradually pro- 
duced a more tolerant spirit among the fonner, and paved 
the way for a lasting accommodation in favour of the Gliri»> 
tians in Palestine. We find, according, that in the year 
1607, when Baumgarten travelled in Syria, there was at 
Jbrusalem a monastery of Franciseans, who possessed in- 
fluence, sufficient to secure his personal safety,, and even to* 
provide fbr his comfort under their own roof. At a some» 
what later period, the Moslem rulers began to considers the 
Deception of pilgrims as a regular source of revenue ; sdling 
their protection at a high pricei and even creating dangera 
in order to- render that proteotion indispensaUe. The 
Christians, meantiinej rose by degrees • ttorn the state of 
depression and. contumely into which they were sunk byt 
the conquerors of the Grecian empire. They were allowed' 
to nominate patriarchs for the due administration of eccle^ 
aiastical affairs, and to practise all the rites- of their religion^ 
provided they did not insult the established faith, — a eondi- 
tion. of things which, with such changes as have been oeca* 
dbned by foreign war or the temper of individual governors^, 
has been perpetuated to the present day. 

As the civil history of Palestine for three centuriee iih- 
nothihg'hiore than a relation of the broils, the in8urrections>. 
the massacres, and changes of dynasty which have -period*- 
ically shaken the Turkish empire in Europe as well as in^ 
Asia,, we willingly pass over it^ a»-we thereby only refrain: 
fh>m a mere recapitulation of names and dates which ceuldi 
not have the slightest interest for any class of readers. At 
the close of the eighteenth century, however, its affaire< 
assumed a new importance. Napoleon Bonaparte, whose* 
mws of doiiuni<Hi wem limited only by the boundaof th«- 
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emitted world* imagined that, by the conqoeit of Egypt 
«iid Syria, he should open for himBelf a path into the 
remoter provinces of the Asiatic continent, and perhaps 
establish his power on either bank of the Ganges. 

It was in the spring of 1799 that the French general, 
who had been informed of certain preparations against him 
in the pashalic of Acre, resolved to cross the desert which 
divides Egypt from Palestine at the head of ten thousand 
chosen men. £1 Arish soon fell into his hands, the garrison 
of which were permitted to retire on condition that they 
should not serve again during the war. Gaza likewise 
yielded without much opposition to the overwhelming force 
by which it was attacked. Jaffa set the first exampu of a 
vigorous resistance ; the slaughter was tremendous ; and 
Bonaparte, to intimidate other towns from showing a simi- 
lar spirit, gave it up to plunder and the other excesses of 
an enraged soldiery. A more melancholy scene followed,-— 
the massacre of nearly four thousand prisoners who had 
iaid down their arms. Napoleon alleged, that these were 
the very individuals who haid given their parole at £1 Arish, 
and had violated their faith by appeanng against him in 
the fortress which had just fallen. On this pretext he com- 
manded them all to be put to death, and thereby brought a 
stain upon his reputation which no casuistry on the part 
of his admirers, and no considerations of expediency, mili- 
tary or political, will ever succeed in removing.* 

* The motives for tbe massftcre of Jaflh are i^ven by BaaftU m ud la as 
Impartial a maaner, that we are inclined to believe he has given a tme 
traosoripc of faia maateT'B mind. ^* Bonaparte aent hie aida^e-camp, 
Beauhamais and Croeier, to appeaae as flir as possible the Airy of ihs 
soldiery, to examine what passed, and to report. They learned that a 
Domerons detachment of tne garrison had retired toto a strong porttioii, 
where large boildinga snrroonded a courtyard. This court they enterBd. 
di^ayiag the scarni which marked their rank. The Albanians ana 
▲rnauts, composing neaiiy the entire of these refVigeea, cried oat fhnii 
the windows that they wished to sarrender, on condition their lives warn 
spared ; if not, threatening to fire upon the oAt^ers, and to denmd them- 
salves to the last extremity. The young men eonedved they ought, and 
had power, to accede to the demand, in opposition to the sentraoe of 
death pronounced against the garrison of every place taken by assault. 
I was walking with General Bonaparte befhre his tent when these pvis- 
OMrs, in two columns, amounting to about four thousand men, vrera 
Biarehed into the camp. When he beheld the mass of men urive, and 
bsfbi»ae^ng the aids-do-camp, he turned to me with an expression or 
sonstemation, * What would they have me to do with these > Havs I 
MOTisloiis to Aed UMm; shijis to transpoit Ombi eithsr *% Egypt or 

B bS 
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Acre, 80 freqaently mentioned in the Hiatory of'tHr 
QJiusades, was again doomed to reeeive a fatal celebrity 
Arom a most sanguinary and protracted siege. Achmet 
Pjezzar, the pasha oH dist di^sion of Palestine whidi 
ttretches from the holders of £gypt tb the Gnlft of 8idon, 
had' thrown himself into this fbrtress with a eonndeFable 
army, determined to defend it to the last extkemity. After 
failing in an attempt to bribe the Mussnlman ehiefj Bon»« 
parte made preparations for the attack, with hi» nsual sldll 
and activity ; resolving to carry the place by assault before 
tlie Turkish ffovemment could send certain sopplitss of food 
and' ammunition,, which he knew were expected by the be* 
sieged. But His design was frustrated by the presence of a 
British squadron under Sir Sidney Smith, who, in the first 
instance, captured a convoy of guns and stores forwaided' 
from Egypt, and then emplo3^d them against him, by eiee^ 
ing'batteries on shore. Notwithstanding these ihauspieioii» 
circumstances, Napoleon opened his trenches on the 18th 
of March, in the firm conviction that the TuiHish garrison: 
could not long resist the fury of his onset and die skill of 
His engineers. " On that little town,** said' He, to one o# 
his general%.asthey were standing together on ui eminence' 
which still bears the name of Riehara €/(eu9 dir- Idon, *<on> 
that little town depends the fate of the* East. Behold the 
key of Constantinople or of India !*• 

At the end of ten days a breaeHi was effected, by whidit 
the French made their fint attempt to- reduce the towers of 

^nee 1 Hbw tUe dfevil oonid they play me tttis trlelt !* The two aide* 
de-eamp, on their arrival and explanations, received the-ertrongest repTi* 
mands. To their defence, namely, that they were alone amid nnmeroos 
eneniies,-and that be bad recommended to them to appease the slaughter, 
ha replied, in the sternest tone, ' Tes, without donbt, the .alanrhter of 
women, children, old men, the peaceable'inhabitants but not of anned 
soldiers : you ought tO' have braved death, and not brought these to me. 
What, worn 3rou have me do with them V But the evil was done. Pour 
Hiousand men were there— their fkte must be determined. Ilie prisoners* 
were m8de-to»ait down, huddled together before the tenta, their hands' 
being bound behind' them. ^ gloomy raffe was dejected in every linear 
mem. A council was h^diin the general's tent^" 4c; 

On the third dby an order was issued that the prisoners should' he* 
Sboc— «B order which was literally executed on four thousand maa. 
**The attoekms crime," says M. Bourrtenne, " makes me yet shudder 
when I thinlc of it, as when it passed before me. All that can be Ism*- 
giped of foarfhl on this day of blood would. fliU< short oT the usalibF r*"** 
VcMiatrib^Tol. L j>. IM. 
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Acre. Their assault was conducted with so much firmness 
and spirit, that for a moment tiie garrison was overpoweiedy 
and the town seemed lost. The pasha, renowned for iam 
personal courage, threw himself into the thickest body of 
the combatants, and at length, by strength of hand and the 
most heroic example, rallieS his troops and' drove the enemy 
from the walls. The loss of the French was ffreat, and the 
disappointment of their leader' extreme. Napoleon wa» 
deeply mortified when he saw his finest res[iments pursuedi 
to their lines by English sailors and undisciplined TuAls^ 
who even proceeded to destroy their intrenchments. 

Bourrienne relates, that duringrthe assault of the 8th of 
May more than two* hundred! men penetrated into the'dty^. 
Already the shout of victoiy was raised ; but the breach^ 
taken in flank by the Turks, could not be entered with suf* 
ficient promptitude^ and the'paity was'left without support. 
The streets were barricaded ; the^very women were running 
about throwing dust into the air, and exciting^, the' inhabit* 
ants by cries and howling ; all' contributed' to render uo* 
availing this short occupation by a handful of men, who, 
finding themselves alone, regained- the breach by. a xstsoi^ 
grade- movement ; but not before many had fallen; 

The want of proper means for forming a siege, and per- 
haps the contempt which he entertained for bari>arians, oc» 
casioned a great deficiency in the works raised- befbre Acre;. 
Bonaparte was not ignorant of the disadvantages under 
which his men labour^ from the cause now assigned! p and' 
ib was principally for this reason, that he- trusted' more to 
tbe bayonet t^an to the mortar or cannon. He repeated 
his assaults dayafber day, till the ditch was filled with dead 
and wounded soldiers; an grenadiers at length felt greater 
horror at walking over the bodies of' their comrades than i^ 
encountering the tremendous discharges o€ large and small 
shot to which the latter had fallen victims. 

On the 2l8tof May, after sixty ditys of ineffectual labour 
under a burning sun> Napoleon ordiered' a last assault on 
the obstinate garrison of Ptolemaii;^ which had barred his 
TOth to the accomplishment olT the most splendid conquests. 
This attempt was not less fhiitless than those which had 
preceded it, and was attended witir the loss of many brave 
warriors. A fleet was at hand to reinforce Djezzar with 
KMSAaadaanti tlieFieiiefa>ont]ieoDntracr»wexenezidiing 
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under the plas^Mf which had already found its way iato 
their ranks, and were, besides, constantly threatened by 
swarms of Arabs and Mamlouks, who had assembled iu 
the neiffhbouring mountains. His fiulare in this effort, ac- 
eoidingTy, dictated the necessity of a speedy retreat to¥nurds 
Egypt, where his affairs continued to enjoy some deeree of 
prosperity, and in the magazines of which he mi^t still 
find the means of restoring the health and vigour of his 
troops. 

Ine nege of Acre, says the biographer of Bonaparte^ 
cost nearly three thousand men in killed, and of such as 
died of the plague and their wounds. Had there been less 
predpilatiun in the attack, and had the advances been con- 
ducted according to the rules of art, the town^ says he, 
could not have held out three days ; and one assault such 
as that of the 8th of May would have sufficed. But he 
admits that it would have been wiser in their situation, 
destitute as they were of heavy artillery and provisions, 
while the place was plentifully supplied luid in active com- 
munication with the English and Ottoman fleets, not to 
have undertaken the siege at all. In the bulletins, he adds, 
always so veracious, the loss of the French is estimated at 
&ye hundred killed and a thousand wounded ; while that of 
the enemy is augmented to fifteen thousand. These docu- 
ments are doubtless curious pieces for history,— -certainly 
not because they are true. Bonaparte, however, attached 
the greatest importance to these relations, which were 
always drawn up or corrected by himself.* 

The reader may not be displeased to consider the motives 
which induced Napoleon to persevere bo long in the siege 
d Acre. ** I see that this paltry town has cost me many 
men, and occupies, much time ; but things have gone too 
fiur not to risk a last effort. If we succeed, it is to be hoped 
we shall find in that place the treasures of the pasha, and 
arms for three hundred thousand men. I will raise and 
arm the whole of Syria, which is already greatly exaspe- 
rated by the cruelty of Djezzar, for whose fall you have 
seen the people supplicate Heaven at every assault. I ad* 
Tance upon Damascus and Aleppo ; I recruit my army by 
marching into every country where discontent prevails ; I 

• Menil is ef NapotoonBcB^yart<^fiaLty.m. 
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announce to the people the abolition of flavery, and of tb« 
tyrannical government of the pashas; I arrive at Constan- 
tinople with armed masses ; lovertam the dominion of the 
Massulman ; T fonnd in the East a new and mifhty empire, 
"which shall fix my position with posterity ; and' perhaps* D 
return to Paris by Adrianople>or Vienna, having annihilated 
tiie> house* of Austria."* 

Whatever accuracy there may be in these leminiscenees, 
there is no doubt tnnt Napoleon frequently remarkedf in 
reference to Acre, ** The fate of the -East is in that place.'* 
Nor was this; observationi made at random ; for had the' 
French subdued Djezzar^ and buried his army in the roih»< 
of the fortress, the whole of Palestine- and Syria would 
have submitted, to their dominion. He expected, besides^ a 
cordial reception from the Druses, those warlike and semi- ' 
barbarous tribes who inhabit the valleys of Libanus, audi 
who, like all the other subjects of the Ottoman.g0vemmen^ 
had felt the pressure of the pasha'i tyrannjf; His eyes 
were likewise turned towards the- JewS).who« ui- every com- 
motion which affects Syria, are acoustomed'to look for the* 
indications 4>f that happy- change destined, in the eye of their - 
faith^ tO' restore* the kihgdomito Israel in the latter days- 
It was not, indeed, till a somewhat latere period' that he* 
openly extended his protection to the descendants of Abra- 
ham ; but it is not improbable that the notion had occurred 
tohimi during hi»Eastem campaigns of employing them foif 
the purpose- of establishing an independent sovereignty in 
Pklestme, devoted to his^ ulterior views- ihi the countries be^ 
yond the Euphrates.. 

During the siege- of Acrcj the several detachments of the* 
Frcnchiarmy stationed in Galilee were attacked' by a pow- 
erful Mtissulman force, which had assembled' in the aojoin- 
ing mountains. Junot,.whO'Was ihdUced to risk an engage- 
ment near Nazareth, tvould have been cut in piece* by the* 
Mamlouk cavalry, had not Bonaparte hastened to his assist- 
ance. We have already alluded to the masterly conduct of 
Kleber, who, at the head of a< few hundred men, kept the* 
field a whole day against an overwhelming mass of horsemen 
that attacked his party near Mount Tabor. On this occa- 
sion, too, the speedy aid of Napoleon secured a victory, andl 
SGfUtered the enemy's troops over the fiice of the deseit.. 

* BIsmMrs of NsnoAeon Bonaparte, .vqI..L p. IM* 
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Bat he fmind, upon his retam to the trenches, that the same 
men whose columns dissipated like smoke before his bat- 
tali<m8 on the plain were extremely formidable behind an 
aimed wall, and that all the skill of his engineers and the 
bravery of his veterans were of no avail when opposed by 
the savage courage of Turks directed by European officers 
and supported by English seamen. 

The safferings which the French endured in their retreat 
across the desert were very great, and afforded constant 
exercise for the self-possession and equanimity of their 
leader. **A fearful journey," says one of their number, 
** was yet before us. Some of the wounded were carried 
in litters, and the rest on camels and mules, A devouring 
thirst, the total want of water, an excessive beat, a fatiguing 
march among scorching sand-hills, demoralized the men ; 
a most cruel selfishness, the most unfeeling indifference, 
took place of every generous or humane'sentiment. I have 
seen thrown from the litters officers with amputated limbs, 
whose conveyance had been ordered, and who had them- 
selves given money as a recompense for the fatigue. I have 
beheld abandoned among the wheatfields soldiers who had 
lost their legs or arms, wounded men, and patients supposed 
to be affected with the plague. Our march was lighted up 
by torches kindled for the purpose of setting on fire towns, 
hamlets, and the rich crops with which the earth was cov- 
ered. The whole country was in fiames. It seemed as if 
we found a solace in this extent of mischief for our own 
reverses and sufierings. We were surrounded only by the 
dying, by plunderers, by incendiaries. Wretched beings at 
the point of death, thrown by the wayside, continued to 
.call with feeble voice, *I have not the plague, I am but 
wounded ;' and, to convince those that passed, they might 
be seen tearing open their real wounds, or inflicting new 
ones. Nobody believed them. It was the interest of all not 
to believe. Comrades would say, * He is done for now ; his 
march is over ;* then pass on, look to themselves, and feel 
satisfied. The sun, in all his splendour under that beautiful 
sky, was obscured by the smoke of continual conflagration. 
We had the sea on our right ; on our left and behind us lay 
the desert which we had made ; before were the sufferings 
and privations that awaited us."* 

♦ Momoin of Napoleon Bonaparte, voL «. p. 108. 
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Since the departure of the French no event has oeenrred 
to give any interest to the history of Palestine. The Mus- 
suhnan instantly resnmed his power, which for a time he 
appeared determined to exercise with a strong arm and with 
liftle forbearance towards the Franks, from the terror of 
"whose might he had just escaped. But the ascendency of 
£uTope, as a great assemblage of Christian states, checks 
the intolerance of the Turk, and imposes upon him the obli- 
gations of a more liberal policy. Hence we may confidently 
assert, that although the members of the Greek and Latin 
churches in Syria are severely taxed, they are not perse- 
cuted. They are compelled to pay heavily for the privilege 
of exercising the rites of their worship, and of enjoying that 
freedom of conscience which is the natural inhentance of 
every human being ; but their property is held sacred, and 
their personal security is not endangered, provided they 
have the prudence to rest satisfied with a simple connivance 
or bare permission in things relating to their faith. 

The actual state of the Holy Land may be known with 
sufficient accuracy from the topographical description which 
we have given in a former chapter. With regard, again^ to 
the civil government of the country, it has l^en remarked 
that the pashas are so frequently changed, or so often at 
war with each other, that the jurisdiction of the magistrates 
in cities is so undefined, and the hereditary or assumed 
rights of the sheiks of particular districts are so various, 
that it is extremely difficult to discover any settled rule by 
which the administration is conducted. The whole Turiush 
empire, indeed, has the appearance of being so precariously 
balanced, that the slightest movement within or from 
without seems likely to overturn it. Ever3rwhere is abso- 
lute power seen stretched beyond the limits of all apparent 
control, but finding, nevertheless, a counteracting principle 
in that extreme degree of acuteness to which the mstinct of 
self-preservation is sharpened by the constant apprehension 
of injury. Hence springs that conflict between force and 
fraud, not always visible, but always operating, which char- 
acterizes society in all despotic countries. 

In the minute subdivision of power, which in all cases 
partakes of the absolute nature of the supreme govemment» 
the traveller is often reminded of patriarchal times, when 
tlMre wen foand judgesi and even kings, exercising a sepa- 
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fite doau&ion at the dUtamce of a short journey from one 

another. As an instanoe of this, we may mention, that on 

'the road from Jerusalem to Sannour, by way of Nablous, 

ttbere are no fewer than three governors of cities, all of whom 

dlaim the 'honouie of independent sovereigns «; for,;a1thougfa 

they acknowledge a nominal superiority in the Pasha of 

Damascus, they exclude his junsdiction in all cases where 

<he does not enforce his authority at the head of his troops. 

'The same affectation of independence descends'to the sheiks 

of Tillages, who, aware Of the precarious tenure by which 

their masters remain in office, are disposed to treat !lheir 

orders with contempt. Like them, too, they turn to their 

(personal advantage the power of imposition and extortion 

"which belongs to every one who is clothed with official raift 

in Syria. They sell justiee 'and protection ; and in this 

inaiket, as in all ojthers, he who offers the best price is oer- 

<tain to obtain the largest share of the commodity.* 

This chapter would not be complete were we 'to omitiaD 

allusion to the Jews, the ancient 'inhabitants of Palestine. 

Their number, according to a statement lately published in 

^Germany, amounts to b^ween three and four millions, scat- 

'tered over the face of (he whole ^earth, but still'maintaining 

the same laws which their ancestors received from their in- 

.-spired legislator mow than three thousand years ago. In 

IBurope 'tiwre are nearly two millions, enjoying 'different 

privileges acoording to the-fpirit of the several governments ; 

on Asia, the estimate lexceedsisevenlhundred thousand ; in 

HAfrica,'niore'ihan'half a million ; and in America, id^out ten 

fthottsuid. -It is suj^posed, however, on good grounds, that 

•the Jewish :population on both sides of Mount Taurus is 

consideraUy grtsker < than iis 'here given,. and that their gross 

number doesnot'fdll;much short of five millions, f 

'In Palestine of late years they have ereatly increased. It 
'is said that not fewer than ten thousand inhabit Saphet and 
Jerusalem, and that in their worship they still sing those 
paUietic hymns which their * manifold tribulations have in- 
'Mitred ; bewailing, amid the iruins of their ancient capital, 
'•the fallen city and ithe desolate tribes. In Persia, one df 
them address^ a Chriitian missionary in these ejecting 

* See J«wttt% ChriBtkn Researtihes in Syria and the Holy Land, 

t WMnwr, OM«rspliieal QplMBMfides ; and History ef tte Jevrs, ^nL 
«Bi tfc-saa. 
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vrords i-^** I haTo trayelled far ; the Jewa are everywhere 
princea in compariaon with those in the land of Iran. 
Ueaiy ia our captivity, heavy is our burden, heavy la our 
slavery ; anxiously we wait for redemption." 

Histoiy, aaya an eloquent vrriter, is the record of the past ; 
•it presumes not to raise the mysterious veil which the Al- 
•mighty has qpiead over the fiitore. The destinies of this 
-wonderful people, as of all mankind, are in the hands of the 
^all-wise Ruler of the universe ; his decrees wiH certainly b% 
^accomplished ; his truth, his goodness, and his wisdom will 
'he clearly vindicated. This, however, we may venture to 
^assert, that true religion will advance vrith the dissemination 
of sound and useful knowledge. The more enlightened the 
J«w heoomes, the more incredible wiH it appear to him that 
the gracious Father of the whole human race intended an 
exclusive faith, a creed confined to one family, to be perma- 
nent ; and the more evident also will it appear to him, that 
a religion which e mb races within the sphere of its benevo- 
lencilB all the kindieds and languages of the earth is alone 
•adapted to an unproved and civllizi^ age.* 

We presume not to expound the signs of the times, nor 
to see farther than we are necessarily led by the course of 
events ; but it is impossible not to be struck with the aspect 
of that grandest of all moral phenomena which is suspended 
upon the history and actual condition of the sons of Jacob* 
At this moment they are nearly as numerous as when David 
awayed the sceptre of the Twelve Tribes ; their expeeta* 
tions are the same, their longings are the same ; and on 
whatever part of the earth's surface they have their abode» 
their eyes and their faith are all pointed in the same diree*> 
tion, — to the land of their fitthers and the holy ci^ where 
they worshipped. Though rejected b^ God and persecuted 
by man, they have not once, during eighteen hundred long 
years, ceased to repose confidence m the premises made by 
Jehovah to the founders of their nation ; and although tlie 
heart has often been sick and the spirit faint, they have 
never relinquished the hope of that bri^ reversion in the 
latter days which is once more to establish the Lord's house 
on the top of the mountains, and to make Jerusalem th» 
glory of the whole world. 

* Blslor/ of dM Jews, vol lU. p. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tke Natural Hisiory of PalesHn4. 

TkwraUtn too anich aoftoet Natvral History— Manndrell, HaoMlqiitiC; 
Caarko— Gig u>OT— Syrian Cbain— Libanns— Calcareooa Bock^^ 
Granite— Trap— Volcanic Remain* —Cbalk— Marine Exuvi*— Pr^ 
eiona Stones— MaTBoaoLoor — Ciiniateof Palestine— Winds— Uran- 
der—GUrads-- Waterspouts— Ignis Fatuus—ZooLooT— Scripture Ani- 
mals— THe Hart— Tbe Roebnn— Fallow-deer— Wild Goat— Pygarr 
^Wild Ox-€liamois— Unicoro-Wiid Ass— Wild Goats of tte RoeS 
— Sa^ian, or Ooney—Monae—Poreapioe— Jerboa— Mole— Bat— Biuw 
— Eaf le— Ossiftage— Ospray— Vultare — Kite— Raren— Owl— Nicht- 
ha wk—Oaekoo— Hawk— Little Owl— Cormorant— Great Owl— Swan 
-^Pelican— Gier Eagle— Stoik— Heron— Lapwing^Hoopoe—AiirHi- 
BiA AKO RapTiLBi — ^Serpents known to the Hebrewe— Ephe — Che* 
phir — Acshnb — Fothen — Tzeboa — Tiimmaon — Tsepho — Kq>pos ~ 
Shepbipbon— Shaehal— Saraph,tbe Flying Serpent— Cockatrioe* Eggs 
— llie Scorpion— Sea monsters, or Seals— Fauirs and Plahts — ^Ve- 
getable Prodactions of Palestine— The Fig-tree— Palra->OHTe—Cedai» 
•f Iibanas~WUd Grapes— Balsam of Aaron— Thorn of Christ. 

Evnr one who writes on tbe Holy Land has occasion 
to regret that travellers in general have paid so little atten- 
tion to its geological structure and natural productions. 
Maundrell, it is true, was not entirely destitute of physical 
science ; but the few remaiks which he makes are extremely 
▼ague and unconnected, and, not beinff expressed in the 
lanffoage of system, throw veiy little light on the researches 
of Die naturd philosopher or the seologist. Hasselquist 
had more professional learning, and has accordingly con- 
tributed more than any of his predecessors to our acquaint- 
ance with Palestine, viewed in its relations to the animal, 
the veffetable, and the mineral kingdoms. Still the reader 
of his Voyages and Travels in the Levant cannot fail to 
peroeive, that some of the branches of natural knowledge, 
which are now cultivated with the greatest care, were in 
his &y very little improved ; and more especially, that they 
were deficient in accuracy of description and distinctness of 
arran^ment. Dr. Clarice's observations are perhaps more 
scientific than those of the Swedish naturalist just named, 
and particularly in the departments of mineralogy and geology 
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to which he had devoted a larg* shaie of hii attention. BxA 
«Ten in his works we look in vain for a satisfiictoiy treatise 
on the mountain-rocks of Palestine, on the geognostic form* 
ation of that interesting part of Western Asia, or on the 
fossil treasnres which its strata are understood to envelop. 
We are therefore reduced to the necessity of collecting firom 
various authors, belonging to different countries and suoces- 
nve ages, the scattered notices which iqjpear in theii woiks, 
and of arranging them according to a plan most likely to 
■uit the compreltonsion of the common reader. 



SBCnON I.-— ilKOLOOT. 

At first view it would appear that the ridges of Pale»i 
tine are all a ramification of Mount Taurus. But the 
proper Syrian chain begins on the south of Antioch, at the 
huge pedc of Casius, which shoots up to the heavens ite 
tapering summit, covered with thick forests. The same 
chain, under various names, follows the direction of the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean, at no greater distance, 

Sinerally speaking, than twenty-four miles from its waters, 
ount Libanus forms ks most elevated summit. At length 
it is divided into two braiiches, of which the one looks west- 
ward to the sea, the other, which bounds the Plain of 
Damascus, verges in the direction of the desert and the 
banks of the Euphrates. Hermon, whose lofty top con- 
denses the moisture of the atmosphere, and cives rise to the 
dews so much celebrated in the Sacred Writings, stands 
between Heliopohs and the capital of Syria. The latter 
ridge received from the Greeks the denomination of Anti- 
Libanus, — a name unknown among the natives, and which, 
being employed somewhat arlntrarily by historians and topo- 
graphers, has occasioned considerable obscurity in their 
writings. 

The hills in this part of Syria are composed of a calca- 
leous rock having a whitish eobur, is extremely hard, and 
which rings in the ear when smartly struck with a hammer 
The same description applies to the masses that surround 
Jerusalem, which on the one hand stretch to the River 
* Jerdan, and on the other extend to the Plain of Acre and 
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JaAu Like all limestone strata, they present a great Atim^ 
ber of caremsi to whidi, as places of retreat, frefubent 
allnaion is aiade in the books of Samuel and of the lulkga* 
Then is <me near-DamascBSy capable of containing fi>nr 
tlkoosand men ; and it must have been in a similar recess 
that David siid his men encountered the ill-fated Saul when 
pursued bj him on the hills of the wild goats. 

The mountains that skirt the Valley of the Dead Sea 
present granite and those other rocks which, according t^ 
the system of Werner, characterize the oldest or primitive 
formation. Mount Sinai is a member of the same group, 
and exhibits mineral qualities of a similar nature, extend- 
ing to a certain distance on both sides of the Arabian Gulf. 
It is probable that this region, at a remote epoch, was the 
theatre of immense volcanoes, the effects of which may still 
be traced along the banks of the Lower Jordan, and more 
especially in the lake itself. The warm baths at I'abaria 
snow that the same cause still exists, although much re- 
stricted in its operation, — an inference which is amply con- 
firmed by the lavas, the bitumen, and pumice which continue 
to be thrown ashore by the waves of Asphaltites. 

Dr. Clarke remarks, that in the neighbourhood of Cana 
there are several baraltic appearances. . The extremities 
of columns, prismatically fcmned, penetrated the surface of 
the soil, so as to render the path very rough and unpleasant. 
These marks of regular or of irregular crystallization 
generally denote, according to his opinion, the vicinity of 
water lying beneath their level. The traveller, having passed 
over a series of successive plains, resembling in their grada* 
tion the order of a staircase, observes, as he descends to the 
inferior stratum upon which the water rests, ^at where 
recks are disclosed the symptoms of crystallization have 
taken place, and then the pnamatic configuration is com- 
monly denoted basaltic Such an appearance,, therefore, 
in the approach to the Lake of Tiberias is only a parallel 
to similar phenomena exhibited by rocks near the Lakes of 
Locarno and Bolsenna in Italy, by those of the Wenner 
Lake in Sweden, by the bed of the Rhine near Cologne i^i 
Germany, by the Valley of Ronca in the territory of Verona, 
by the Pont de Bridon in the state of Venice, and by nume- 
rous other examples in the same country. A corresponding 
effMt is produced on a small scale on tiie souUiem declivity 
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of Arihur Seat, near E^SInbuTgh, where the hill overiuuige 
the Lrfike of l)tiddin^fttone ; and numerous other instanced 
are knov<rn to occur m the islands which lie between the 
coast of Ireland and Norway, as well as Spain»>Portugal, 
Arabia, 'and India. 

Wlien these crystals have obtained a certain regularity 
of atracture, the form is often hexagonal, or six-sided, resem* 
Ming particular kinds of spar, and the emerald. Patrin, dur- 
ing ms travels in the deserts of Oriental Tartary, discovered 
when breaking the Asiatic emerald, if fresh taken from the 
matrix, not only the same alternate concave and convex 
fractures which sometimes characterize the horizontal fis- 
sures of basaltic pillars, but also the concentric layers which 
denote concretionary formation. It is hardly possible to 
hsLve a more striking proof of coincidence, resulting from 
similarity of structure, in two substances otherwise r^ 
markably distinguished from each other. In this state 
science remains at present, conceming an appearance in 
nature wliich exhibits nothing more than the commoa pro- 
cess of crystallization upon a larger scale than has usually 
excited attention. Suffice it to remark, that such a phe- 
nomenon is very frequent in the vicinity of very ancient 
lakes, in the bed of all considerable rivers, or by the borders 
of the ocean.* 

In a country where there are so many traces of volcanic 
action, the rodbi of the lower levels cannot ful to bear 
marks of their origin. Hasselquist relates, that the Hill 
of Tiberias, out of which issues the fountain whence the 
Mths are supplied, consists oi a black and brittle sulphui^ 
•us stone, which is only to be found in large masses in that 
neighbourhood, though it is commonly met with in rolled 
specimens on the shores of the Dead Sea, and in other 
parts of the valley. The sediment deposited by the water 
Lb also black, as thick as paste, smells strongly of sulphur, 
and is covered with two skins or cuticles, of which the lower 
is of a fine dark-green, and the uppermost of a light rusty 
colour. At the month of the outlet, where the stream 
formed little cascades over the stones, the first cuticle alone 
was found, and so much resembled a conferva, that one 
nil^t have taken it for a vegetable production ; but nearer 

• ios GUrte^s Travds, tsl. Iv. F. 19I. 
Cc9 
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fk0 iif«r, wiMie A0 tmnuA Iweme iTagiMnifr, bodi ikinft 
wwenAk^tlw j^ik&mmk tfae anfroe, and nader it t]i» 



Then ■» abwrved, in the amie hollow, ■mail poitione 
of quaitxinefiiitcdwidi an impoie aalt, and nodules of clay 
lUw n ely eoopaet. Near the edfe of the Tallejr there ]& 
e caltei w l on the aand eoonderalile portions of flmty slate;. 
and annd the eoaunoo daj, wliieh lonns the basis of th» 
eon, are perpendienlar l^eis of a lameihted Inown argil^ 
aasmning, as it were, the slaty stmctme. Dr. darika 
BOtieed amonf the pebbles near the Lake of Tiberias pieces 
of a poroasrodLfesembling die substance called toadstone 
in England ; its cavities were iiUed with zeolite. NaUve 
gold was likewise foond there, but the quanti^ was se 
small as not to dinw from the tmTeUcrs a suitable degree 
of attention* 

The Vale of the Asphahites is fiirther remarkable for a 
species of limestone called the fetid, the smell of which, as 
its name imports, is extremelj oflSensiTC. It is still mana- 
Ihctu r ed in the East into amulets, and worn as a qiecific 
against fhe plague ; and that a similar superstition existed 
in regard to thu stone in very eariy ages is rendered mani- 
fest 1^ the drenmstanoe, that charms made of the same sub- 
stance were found in the subterranean chambers under the 
pyramids of Sakhara in Upper Egypt. . The cause of the 
fetid efltuTia emitted from this rods, when partially decom- 
posed by means of friction, is now known to be connected 
with the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen. All bitu- 
minovs limestone, however, does not possess this property. 
It is not unoommon in the calcareous beds called in England 
Mack marble, but it is by no means their characteristic 
The fragments obtained in the TaUey.of the Jordan have 
this savour in a high degree ; and it is ad^tted that the 
oriental limestone is more highly impregnated with hydro- 
iolphuret than any hitherto found in Europe, t 

According to Dr. Shaw, the upper strata of rocks on the 
mils along the coast are composed of a soft chalky substance, 
ftoelnding a great variety of coxals, shells, and oiher marine 
iaravia. upon the Casbavan mountains, near Beirout, thei^ 

* HaMelqnlst's Voyages and Travels, p. 984. 
t Clsriw*«nav«ls, vol.tv. p. 9tS Mi4M7» 
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it a ■incala.T bed, eonsistiiiff likewise of a whitiah irtone, bul 
of the slate-ldnd, which unfolds in every flake of it a great 
niimber and Tariety of fishes. These, for the most part, lie 
4ixceedingly flat and compressed^ like the fossil specimena 
4>f fern ; yet are, at the same time, so well preserved, thai 
tiie smallest lineaments and fibres of their fins, scales, and 
other specific properties of stmcture are easily distingaished* 
Among these were some individuals of the squilla tribes 
whidh, though one of the tenderest of the crostaceoua 
family, had not suffered the least injury from pressure or 
IHction. The heights of Carmel, too, present similar phe* 
nomena. In the chaiky beds which surround its summit 
Aire gathered numerous hollow flints, lined in the inside with 
a variety of sparry matter, and having some resemblance ta 
petrified firuit. These are commonly bestowed upon pil- 
grims, not only as curiosities, but as antidotes against seve- 
ral distempers. Those which bear a likeness to the olive^ 
usually denominated ** lapides Judaici," are looked upon, 
when dissolved in the juice of lemons, as an approved medi- 
cine for curing the stone and gravel, — a specific, we may 
presume, whi^, after the foshion of many others, operates 
upon the body through the power of the imagination.* 

The miserable condition of ignorance and neglect into 
which every thing connected with industry has faUen under 
the Turkish government, prevents us firam obtaining any 
information in regard to the mineral stores of that country, 
''whose stones are iron, and out of whose hilla thou may st 
dig brass.** Volney indeed rdates, that ores of the former 
metal abound in the mountains of Kesraoun and of the 
Druses, in other words, in the extensive range of which Li- 
hanus is tho principal member. Every summer the inhab- 
itants work those mines which are simply ochreous. There 
IS a vague report in the district, that there was anoiently a 
vein of copper near Aleppo, but it must have been long since 
abandoned. It was also" mentioned to the traveller, when 
among the Druses, that a mineral was discovered which 
produced both lead and silver ; though, as such a discovery 
would have rained the whole district by attracting the 
attention of the Turks, they made haste to destroy evaij 

* TMvels or Observations rdatingto several ptns orBarbsiyandUii 
ljmnt,vBLU.p.ua. 
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Veftig« of it. A omilar feciing pievaik nmpee^mg pieeiotv 
atonM,--4he twanch of minenlogy which first gains the 
attention of a rade people. From the geological charactex 
•f the Syrian moontaine, there is no doabt that Falestina 
night boast of the topaz, the emerald, the chryso-beryly 
MTeral varieties of rock-crystal, and also of the finer jaa-^ 
pers* The Sacred Writings prove that the Jews were ac- 
qoainted with a oonsideraMe variety of ornamental stones^ 
as may be seen in the description of the mystical dty m the 
book of Revelation, of which ** the twelve gates wsre twelve 
pearis." But the present inhabitants of Canaan* regaidless 
of the natural wealth with which the hills and the vaileya 
abound, trust to violence for the means of luxury, and to 
the most unprincipled extortion and robbery for their ao> 
customed revenue. From them, therefore, neither know- 
ledge nor elegance can ever be expected to receive any 
attention. 






SICnON II.— MCnOROLOOT. 



Under this head we include the usual properties of the 
atmosphere which minister to health and vegetation, for it 
has been justly remarited that Syria has three climates. 
The summits of libanue, for instance, covered with snow, 
difibse a salubrious coolness in the interior ; the flat situa- 
tions, on the ecmtravy, especially those which stretch along 
the line of the coast, are constantly subjected to beat, 
accompanied with great humidity; while the adjoining 
plains of the desert are scorched by the rays of a burning 
sun. The seasons and the productions, of course, underso 
a corresponding variation. In the mountains the months 
of spring and summer .veiy nearly coincide with those in the 
aoothem parts of Europe"; and the vrinter, which lasts 
firom November till March, is sharp and rigorous. No 
year passes without snow, which often covers the surftce 
of the ground to the depth of several feet during manj 
wetkB, The spring and autumn are agreeable, and the 
summer by no means oppressive. But in the plains, on the 
other hand, as so<m as the sun has passed the equatof^ a 
•ttdden transition takes nlace to an overpowering hea^ 
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iwlikli continaefl tilt October. To compensate for thisi 
however, the winter is so temperate that orange-trees, dates» 
■hananus, and other delicate fruits grow in the open field* 
Hence, we need hardly observe that a journey of a few 
•hours carries the tntTelier through a succession of seasons, 
and allows iiim a choice of climate, varying from the mild 
temperature of France to the blood-heat of India, or the 
pinching cold of Russia. 

The winds in Palestine, as in all countries which ap- 

Sreooh the . tropics, ore periodical, and governed in no small 
agree by the course of the sun. About the autumnal equi- 
nox, the north-west begins to blow with frequency and 
strength. It renders the air dry, clear, and shaxp ; and it 
is remarkable that on the seaeoast it causes the headache, 
like the north-east wind in Egypt. We may further ob- 
serve, tha^it usually blows tlnree days successively, like the 
south and south-east at the other equinox. It continues to 
prevail till November, that is, about fifty days, when it is 
followed by the west and south-west, called by the Arabs 
" the fathers of rain.'* In March arise the pernicious winds 
from the southern quarter, with the same eircumstances as 
in Egypt ; but they become feebler as we advance towards 
the north, and are much more supportable in the mountains 
than in the low country. Their duration at each return 
varies from twenty-four hours to three days. The easterly 
winds, which come next in order, continue till June, when 
they are conunonly succeeded by an inconstant breeze from 
the north. At this season the wind shifts through all the 
points every day, passing with the sun from east to south, 
and from south to west, to return by the north and recom- 
mence the same circuit. At this time, too, a local wind^ 
called the land-breeze, prevails along the coast during the 
night ; it springs up after sunset, lasts till the appearance 
•of the solar orb in the morning, and extends only a few 
leagues to sea. 

Travellers have observed that thunder, in the lowlands 
of Palestine as well as in Egypt, is more common during the 
-winter than in summer ; while in the mountains, on the 
contrary, it is more frequent in the latter season, and very 
seldom heard in the former. In both these countries it hap* 
jpens oftenest in the rainy season, or about the time of the 
•equinoxes, especially the autum^ial « and it is further re« 
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maikable that it never comes from the land side, hot always 
from the sea. These storms, too, generaUy stMSakia^, take 
plaee either in the evening or morning, and rarely in the 
middle of the day. They a^ accompanied with violent 
showers of rain, and sometimes of uncommonly large hail, 
which, soon covering the face of the conntry with stagnant 
water, give rise to a copious evaporation. 

The phenomenon alluded to by the prophet Elijah is stlQ 
found to diversify the aspect of the eastern sky. Volney 
remarks, that clouds are sometimes seen to dissolve and dis- 
perse like smoke ; while on other occasions they form in an 
instant, and from a small speck increase to a prodigious 
size. This is particularly observable pt the summit of 
Lebanon ; and mariners have usually found that the ap- 
pearance of a doud on this peak is an infallible presage of 
a westerly wind, one of the ** frkthers of rain" in the Mimatft 
of Judea.* 

Waterspouts are not unfrequent along the shores of Syria, 
and more especially in the neighbourhood of Mount Carmel. 
Those observed by Dr. Shaw appeared to be so many cylin* 
ders of water falling down from the clouds ; though by the 
reflection it might Im of these descending columns, or from 
the actual dropping of the fluid contained in them, they 
would sometimes, savs he, appear at a distance to be sucked 
up from the sea. Tne theory of waterspouts in the present 
day does in fact admit the supposition here referred to; 
that the air, being rarefied by particular causes, has its equi- 
librium restored by the elevation of the water, on the same 
principle Uiat mercuiy rises in the barometer, or the con- 
tents of a well in a common pump. The opinions of the 
learned traveller on this subject are extremely loose and un- 
scientific, and are only valuable in our times as marking a 
certain stage in the progress of meteorological inquiry. 

The same author has recorded a fact which we have not 
observed in the pages of any other tourist. In travelling 
by night, in the beginning of April, through the valleys of 
Mount Ephraim, he was attended for more than an hour by 
an ignufatuus that displayed itself in a variety of extraor> 
dinary appearances. It was sometimes globular, and som»» 
times pointed like the flame of a cancfle ; then it spread 

* Travels or ObserratUns, vol. tt. p. 13S 
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lU^f 10 as to involTe the whole company in it« pale inoA 
lensiTe light ; after which it contracted, and suddenly dis- 
appeared. But in less than a minute it would begin again 
to exert itself as at other times, running along from one 
place to another with great swiftness, like a train of gun- 
powder set on fire ; or else it would expand itself over more 
-than two or three acres of the adjacent mountains, discover- 
ing every shrub and tree that grew upon them. The atmos- 
phere from the beginning of the evening had been remark- 
ably thick and hazy ; and the dew, as felt upon the bridles, 
was unusually clammy and unctuous. In such weather 
similar luminous bodies are observed skippinff about the 
masts and yards of ships, and are called by me mariners 
*eorptuafuej a corruption of the cuerpo santOy or sacred body* 
•of the Spaniards. The same were the Castor and Polhix 
of the ancients. Some writers have attempted to account 
for these phenomena, particularly for the tgnis fahius^ by 
inipposing it to be occasioned by successive swarms of flying 
fflowworms, or other insects of the same nature. But, as 
I>r. Shaw observes, not to perceive or feel any of these 
insects, even when the light which they produce spread* 
itself around us, should induce us to explain both this ap- 
pearance and the other on the received principle that they 
<axe actually meteors, or a species of natural phosphorus.* 



SBOTION III. — ^ZOOLOor. 

In this article we sh^l conflne our attention to such ani- 
mals as are Mentioned in Holy Scripture ; our object being 
restocted to an elucidation of the natural history of Pales- 
tine as it presents itself to the common reader, and not 
according to the arrangement which might be required by 
the rules of science. 

Iir the fourteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, where a dis- 
tinction is made between the clean and the unclean, or 
tiiose which might be eaten and those which were prohibited, 
we find in the former class the ox, the sheep, the goat, the 
liart, the roebudL, the fiUlow-deer, the wild goat, the py- 
garg, the wiU ox, and the chamois. As to the domestieaAe^ 

« Travds tliroiigli ftyrta aoA Bgype, voL i. p. 313. 
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animals, which am common in all coii!ntrie% we shall noC^ 
waste time by exhibiting any description. The next ia> 
order, or ** hart," is also quite familiar ; but evexy scholar- 
knows that the Hebrew term dU is so vague in its imp<Hrty- 
that it has been understood to signify a tree as well as a 
qoadruped. Thus the fine expression in the forty-ninth- 
chapter of Genesis, uttered by Jacob in reference to one of 
his children, " Naphtali is a huid let loose ; he giveth goodly^ 
words,'' has been translated by Bochart, Houbigant, an^ 
others, in these terms : — ** Naphtali is a spreading tree, 
giving out beautiful branches." The meaning of the patri- 
arch unquestionably was, that the tribe about to descend 
firom his son would be active and powerful, enjoying at onca^ 
unrestrained fiwedom and abundance of fbod. It might be* 
expressed thus : — Naphtali is a deer roaming at Ub^ty.;. ha: 
shooteth forth noble branches, or majestic antlers ; his resi-*- 
denee shall be in a beautiful woodland country ; and, bb^- 
Moses also predicted, << ha shall be filled with the blessings^ 
oftheLord.»» 

The roebuck^ or tzebi of the Hebrews, is regarded by Dn. 
Shaw as the gazeUe, or antelope, — a beautiful creature,^ 
which is veiy common all over Greece, Syria, the Holy 
Land, Egypt, and Baibary. It is known among Greek 
naturalists by the name of doreasy from an allusion to ita 
fine eyes, the brilliancy and liveliness of whieh have passed 
into a proverb in all eastern countries. The damsel whose 
name was Tabitha, which is by interpretation Dorcas, might 
be so called from this particular feature. The antelope 
likewise is in great esteem among the orientals for food, 
having a very sweet mudky taste, which is highly agreeable 
to their palates ; and, therefore, the tzebi might well be re- 
ceived as one of the dainties at Solomon's table.* If, then, 
says the author just quoted, we lay all these circumstancea 
together, they will appear to be much more applicable to the 
gazelle, or antelope, which is a quadruped well known and 
gregarious, than to the roe, whieh was either net known at 
all, or at least was very rare in those countries. 

The falhw^er, or yaohmur of the Bible, is received 
among commentators as the wild beeve, — ^an animal equal in 
size to the stag, or red deer, to which it bears some resem* 
blance. It fir«|uentsthe. solitaiy parts of Judea and the. 
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snrroQA&g eoiintries, and, Uke the antelope, is ererywhere 
gresanoju. Ita flesh is also very sweet and nourishing, 
and was frequently seen at the tables of kings. 

The teild goat, or akko, mentioned in Deuteronomy, is 
not held sufficiently specific by naturalists, who imagine that 
it must be identified with another animal called by the Sev- 
enty tragelaphuSf literally the goat-deer. The horns of this 
species, which are furrowed and wrinkled as in the goat 
nnd, are a foot or fifteen inches long, and bend over the 
back ; though they are shorter and more crooked than those 
of the ibex or steinbuck. It is not unfirequently known by 
the more familiar name of lertoee. 

Considerable obscurity hangs over the natural history of 
the pygargy the characteristics of which have not hitherto 
been well determined. The word itself, it has been re- 
marked, seems to denote a creature whose hinder parts are 
of a white colour. Such, says Dr. Shaw, is the Itdmee^ 
which is shaped exactly like the common antelope, with 
which it agrees in colour and in the shape of its horns, only 
that in the lidmee they are of twice the length, as the animal 
itself is of twice the size. 

The sixth species is the wtUi ox, or thau of the Mosaical 
catalogue, which has generally been rendered the oryx. Now 
this animal is described to be of the goat kind, with the hair 
growing forward, or towards the head. It is further de- 
scribed to be of the size of a beeve, and to be likewise a 
fierce creature, contrary to what is observed of the goat or 
deer kind, which, unless they are irritated and higmy pro- 
voked, are all of them of a shy and timorous nature. The 
only quadruped that we are acquainted with to which these 
marks will apply is the buffalo, well known in Egypt and in 
various parts of Western Asia. It may be so fiu reckoned 
of the goat kind, as the horns are not smooth and even as in 
the beeve, but rough and wrinkled as in the goat. It is, 
besides, nearly the same as the common beeve, and there- 
fore agrees so far with the description of Herodotus. It is 
also a sullen, spiteful animal, being often known to pursue 
the unwary, especially if clad in scarlet. For these reasons, 
the buffalo may not improperly be taken for the thau or 
9ipLf whereof we have had hitherto little account.* 

* 0liaw*s Travels, vol. tt. p. S80. 
Dd 
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The ekamoity or loiiier of the imctent Jewe, has W iif» 
feient aathon been described as the cameiqpeid or guafie. 
The Syriae venion renders the original tenn into one which' 
Mgnifies the mountain-eoat, and so far coincides with our 
common translation of the Scriptures, though it is extremely 
doabtfiil whether the chamois or the ibex was to be found 
in any district of Palestine. Dr. Shaw holds the opinion 
that the zomer must have been the giraffe ; for though it 
was a rare animal, and not known in Europe before the 
dictatorship of Julius Cesar, it might, he thinks, have been 
common enough in Egypt, as it was a native of Ethiopia, 
the adjoining country. It may therefore be presumed, says 
he, that the Israelites, during their long residence in the 
land of the Pharaohs, were not only well acquainted with it, 
but might at different times have tasted its flesh. 

This inference is rejected with some show of reason by 
the editor of Cahnet's Dictionary, who remarks, it is very 
unlikely that the giraffe, being a native of the torrid zone 
and attached to hot countries, should be so abundant in 
Judea as to be made an article of food. The same argument 
applies to the chamois, which, as it inhal»ts the highest 
mountains, and seeks the most elevated spots, where snow 
and ice prevail, to shelter it frran the heat of summer, was 
probably unknown to the people of IsraeL Hence, it still 
remains doubtful to what class of animals the zomer of Moses 
should be attached, though, in our opinion, the balance of 
authorities seems to inclme in favour of a small species of 
goat which browsed in the hill-country of Syria. 

The ttntcom, or reem, mentioned in the book of Job, has 
ffiven similar occasion to a variety of opinion. Parkhurst 
unagines that by this term is meant the wild bull, for it is 
evidently an animal of great strength and possessed of horns. 
Mr. Scott, in his Commentary on the Bible, adopts the same 
view, and reminds his reader, that the bulls of Bashan de- 
scribed by the Psalmist are by the same inspired writer de- 
nominated reems. Other expounders of Sacred Writ main- 
tain that the creature alluded to by the patriarch of Uz can 
have been no other than the double-homed rhinoceros.* 

The wild ass, or para, celebrated by the same ancient 
author, is generally understood to be the onager, an animal 






* JiDt zxxiz. ver. 0, 10, 11, 18. 
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'Which is to this day hifffaly prized in Penia and the deserte 
of Tartary, as beinff fitter for the saddle than the finest 
breed of horses. It has nothing of the dabiess or stu- 
pidity of the common ass; is extremely beautifiil; and, 
"when properly trained, is docile and tractable in no common 
degree. It was this more valuable kind of ass that Saul 
was in search of when he was chosen by the prophet to 
discharge the duties of royalty. « Who hath sent out the 
wild ass free? or who hath loosed the bands of the wild 
ass ? whose house I have made the wilderness, and the 
barren land his dwellings. He scometh tbe multitude of 
the city, neither regardeth he the crying of the driver. The 
range of the mountains is his pasture, and he seaicheth 
after every green thing.*'* 

The ** wild goats of the rock,*' described in the chapter 
just quoted, are supposed to be the same as the ibex or 
Douquetin. This anunal is lamr than the tame goat, but 
resembles it much in form. The head is small in propor- 
tion to the bodv, with the muzzle thick and compressed, 
and a little arched. The eyes are large and round, and 
have much fire and brilliancy. The horns are so majestic, 
that when fully grown they occasionally weigh sixteen or 
eighteen pounds. He feeds during the night in the highest 
woods ; but the sun no sooner begins to gild the summits, 
than he quits the woody region, and mocmts, feeding in his 
progress, till he has reach^ the most considerable heights. 
The female shows much attachment to her young, uod even 
defends it against eagles, wolves, and other enemies. She 
takes refuge in some cavern, and, presenting her head at the 
entrance of the hole, resolutely opposes the assailants. 
Hence the allusion to this affectionate creature in the book 
of Proverbs, << Let thy wife be as the loving hind and the 
pleasant roe.** 

The saphan of the Bible is usually translated cony, 
^ The high hills are a refuse for the wild goats, and the 
locks for the conies.** But it is now believed that the ash- 
koko, an animal mentioned by Bruce, presents properties 
which accord much better with the description of the saphan 
given in different parts of the Old Testament, than the 
cony, hare, or rabbit. This curious creature, we are told 

« Jobxxxix. 5,0»7.8, 
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fey diM tixvdla^ b inBa in EAiopia, IB die ovenw of die 
ieck% or under greet flftanee. It does not bonoir or meke 
liolee Eke die tat or xebfait, natne having interfided due 
pnedee bj fimieliiBf it widi feet, die toes of wluch are 
wrfi9edjioiind,aBdofasoll.iNiliij. tcndersolMtance: die 
ieelij peit of diem piDJects bejond die nails, which are 
nther i^aip^ Tcsy similar to a man*s naiis ill-srown, and 
appear given to it ladier for die defence of its s<« toes, dian 
fer any active nee in digging to which they are by no means 
adapted.* 

A Irnng writer, who has considered this subject with 
great attention, gives as the icsoh of his inqnizy, that the 
saphan of the ancient Hdncws, rendered " cony^ in the 
En^Gsh Bible, is a veij differ en t animal ; that it has a 
nearer resemUanee to &b hedgdiog, the bear, the moose^ 
die jeiboa, or the marmot, tlMmg^ it is not any of these. 
It is the wtdnro of the Arabians, die daman-Israel of Shaw, 
the ashkflko of Bmee, and dipdass of the Datdi.t 

The prophet Isaiah, in recording the idolatroos and pro- 
fene hidiits of Ins coontrymen, mentions the "eating of 
swine's flesh, and the abomination, and the vumte/* This 
is sDpposed to be the jeiboa, an animal common in the 
East, aboot the size of a rat, and which only uses ito hind- 
legs. There can be fitde doubt that this is the creature 
wided to by the Hebrew legislator when he said, *< What- 
soever goeth upon its paiM, among all manner of beasto 
Aat go on all four, those are unclean unto you." Haasel- 
quist tells us that the jeiboa, or leaping-rat, as he calls it, 
moves only by leaps and jumps. When he stops he brings 
his feet dose under his belly, and rests on the juncture of 
his leg. He uses, when eating, his fore-paws, like other 
animals of his kind. He sleeps by day, uid is in motion 
during the night. He eats com and grains of sesamum 
Though he does not fear man, he is not easily tamed ; foi 
which reason he most be kept in a cage. 

The porcupine^ or kephad, is spoken of in the writinfls- 
of Isaiah under the denomination of the bittern. *< I wiU 
make Babylon a possession for the bittern and pools of 

* Aiipendiz to Brace** Travels, p. 199. 

t See an article in the sixth Tolnme of the Wemerian Meraoha, hf 
Dr. Sooti, of Goretoipiiiiie, " On the Animal ealkd Saplian in the Bs'' 
Vi»w Scriptures.'* 
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water.*' In another chapter, the inspired author aasociates 
the kephad with the pehcan, with the yans^ph or ardea- 
ibis, and with oreb, or the rayen kind ; and hence a con- 
■idiarable difficulty has arisen in regaid to the class of ani- 
mals in which it ought to be ranked. Bochart had no doubt 
that the porcupine was in the mind of the prophet when he 
wrote the description of the Assyrian capital wasted and 
abandoned. This creature is a native of the hottest climates 
of Africa and India, and yet can live and multiply in milder 
latitudes. It is now found in Spain, and in the Apennines 
near Rome. Pliny asserts that the porcupine, like the 
bear, hides itself in winter. In a Memoir on Bal^lon, by 
the late Mr. Rich, it is stated that great quantities of por- 
cupine-quills were found on the spot ; and that in most of 
the cavities are numbers of bats and owls. 

The mole and the bat are reckoned among the unclean 
animals forbidden to the Jews by their Divine lawgiver. 
The latter is distinctly included under the following descrip- 
tion : ^ Eveiy creeping thing that flieth shall be unclean to 
you ; they shall not be eaten." The legs of the bat appear 
to be absolutely different from those of all other animals, 
and indeed they are directed, and even formed in a very 
particular manner. In order to advance, he raises both his 
front-legs at once, and places them at a small distance for- 
ward ; at the same time the thumb of each foot points out- 
ward, and the creature catches with the claw at any thing 
which it can lay hold of; then he stretches behind him his 
two lund-legs, so that the five toes of each foot are also 
directed backward ; he supports himself on the sole of this 
foot, and secures himself by means of the claws on his 
toes ; then he raises his body on the front-legs, and throws 
himself forward by folding the upper arm on the fore-arm, 
which motion is assisted ^ the extension of the hind-legs, 
which also push the body forward. This gait, though 
heavy, because the body falls to the ground at every step, is 
yet sometimes pretty quick, when the feet can readily meet 
with good hokbng-plaees ; but when the claw of the front 
foot meets with any thing loose, the exertion is inefllcient.* 

« DaobentoD, CitaneC, vol. iv. p. 64ft Ses also Aaw, llsaselqiin 
•■dBoelMit 

BdS 
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norrow it. — BigM. 

In the writingi of Moses, the winged tribes are divided 
into three classes, aocoiding as they occapy the air, the land, 
pr the water. 

SntDfl or THl AIK. 

Eagle Eagle. 

Oaaifrage Valtiure. 

Oapray Black Eagie. 

yQltare Hawk. 

Kite mte. 

Haven Baveu. 

LAMB Biass. 

Owl Ostrich. 

Nigtatrbawk Nigbt-owL 

Cackoo « Saf-saf. 

Hawk Ancient IMs. 

Wi^Tca ansa. 

Little Owl Sea-gnll. 

Cormorant Cormorant. 

Great Owl Ibis Ardea. 

Swan WildGoooe. 

Pelican.... Friican. 

Gier Eagle Alcyone. 

Stork Stork. 

Heron Long-neek. 

Lapwing Hoopoe. 

These are the andean birds, according to the Moaaical 
arrangement and the views of the English translators. But 
it most not be concealed, that the attainments of the latter 
in ornithology were not particularly accurate ; and, as a 
proof of this, we may mention a fact obvious to the youngest 
student of Oriental languages, that the same Hebrew words 
in Leviticus and Deuteronomy are not always rendered by 
the same term in our tongue. For examjde, the vulture of 
the former book is in the latter called the glede ; and there 
are many similar variations, in different parte of the Old 
Testament, in regard to the others. 

The suwM, or tinshemet of the Helwews, is a very doubt- 
ful bird. The Seventy render it by wnyhyrion^ which sig- 
nifies a purple hen, a water-fiml well Imown in the East; 
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Dr. Geddes obflerves that the root or etjrmon of the tenii 
Unshemel denotes breathing or respiring^ — a deeciiption 
which is supposed to point to a well-known quality in the 
swan, that of being able to respire a lonff time with its biU 
and neck under water, and even plunged in mud. Park- 
hunt thinks the conjecture of Michaelis not improbablet 
namely, ** that it is the goose, which every one knows is 
lemarka b le for its manner of breathing out or hissing whea 
provoked." The latter writer observes, **what mi&es me 
conjecture this is, that the Chaldee interpreters who in 
Leviticus render it obijoy do not use this word in Deuter- 
onomy, but substitute the * white kak,' which, according to 
Buxtorf, denotes the goose." Norden mentions a goose 
of the Nile whose plumage is extremely beautifiiL It is of 
an exquisite aromatic taste, smells of gmger, and has a great 
deal of flavour. Can this be the Hebrew tituhemetf and the 
porpkyrion of the Seventy 1 

Again, it is conjectured by modem naturalists that the 
heron should be included among storks. Commentators, it 
is true, are quite at a loss in regard to the precise import 
of the original term anaphOf and some of them accordingly 
leave it altogether untranslated. It is not improbable that 
the Long-neck mentioned by Dr. Shaw may be the animal 
alluded to by the sacred lawgiver. This bird, we are told, 
is of the bittern kind, somewhat less than the lapwing. 
The neck, the breast, and the belly are of a light yellow 
colour, while the back and upper part of the wings are jet- 
black. The tail is short ; the feathers of the neck are long* 
and streaked wUh white or a pale yellow. The bill, which 
is three inches long, is green, and in form Uke that of the 
stork ; and the legs, which are short and slender, are of the 
Mune colour. In walking and searching for Ibod, it throws 
out its neck seven or eig^t inches ; whence the Arabs call 
it Boo-onk, or Long-nedE.* 

The hoopoe is thought to be pretty well ascertained ; yet 
we might suppose tlutt a bird which frequents water mon 
Ihan the European variety does, would not have been mis- 
placed at the close of the list given above. The accuracy 
of the inspired writer, however, in treating this part of the 
fubjeety has been genendly extolled^— an aociuacy whidH 



• CaliMt<ft OMoBaiy, ToL iv. p. eea 
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there if no doubt, ^rill hereafter lead to the mort satis&ff 
tory condoMons in determining the several species he enu- 
merates. All these birds being fish-eaters, no distinction 
is afforded arising from diversity of food ; but the Hebrew 
naturalist begms with those which inhabit the sea and its 
rocky cliffs, the gannet and the cormorant ; then he pro- 
ceeds to the marsh birds, the bitterns ; then to the river and 
lake birds, the pelican, the kingfisher, or the shagarag; 
then the «tork, which is a bird of passage, lives on land as 
well as on water, and feeds on frogs and insects no less 
than on fish ; then to another, which probably is a bird of 
passage also, because it is mentioned the last in the cata- 
logue. The hoopoe is certainly a migratory bird, feeds less 
on fish than any of the former kinds, and has, in fact, no 
great relation to the water. 

It was objected by Michaelis that the chaaidah of the 
Hebrews could not be the stork, because the latter bird 
does not usually roost on trees ; and yet it is asserted in 
the hundred-and-fourth Psahn, that the fir-trees are a dwell- 
ing for the stork. But Doubdan, who had no hypothesis 
to maintain, relates that he saw stoiks resting on trees be- 
tween Cana and Nazareth ; and Dr. Shaw says expressly, 
the stories breed plentifiilly in Barbary ; and that the fir- 
trees, and other trees when these are wanting, are a 
«< dwelling for the stork." It is therefore probable that 
this bird conforms its manners to circumstances; that 
wherever it obtains rest, security, and accommodation, th«re 
it resides, whether in a ruin or a forest. So that on the 
whole we need not hesitate, merely because the European 
stork seklom inhabits trees, to admit that it is the chandah 
of the Sacred Scriptures. 

We purposely abstain from the description of such birds 
as are common to Palestine and to the climates of Europe. 
The ostrich, no doubt, is peculiar to the deserts of Syria 
and of Arabia, and might therefore demand a more minute 
delineation than is consistent with our limits. Suffice it 
to mention, that it is one of the largest and most remark* 
able of the feathered tribes, and has been celebrated from 
the most remote antiquity by many fiibulous writers, who 
ascribe to it qualities more wonderfiil than even those which 
it actually possesses. Its height is estimated at seven or 
dght feet, and in swiftness it saipaMet«?«nr other animal 
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Tbat it u gregnnoos no natunlist anj longer doubts, being 
generally leen in large tioope at a great ^stance from Uie 
nabitatione of man. The egg is about three pounds in 
weight, and in the warmer countries of the East is usually 
hatched by the rays of the sun alone ; though in less 
heated regions the bird is observed to practise incubation. 

The same remarks might be applied to the pelican, 
whose solitary life as an inhabitant of the desert is occa- 
mmially referred to in the Sacred Writings. It appears, 
however, that this bird is migratory, whence we may con* 
dude that it Lb also gjregarious, and does not always remain 
alone. In their motion through the air, the pelicans imi- 
tate the procedure of the wild-goose, and form their van 
into an acute anffle. When of full age, Uie male is supe- 
rior in size to ue swan, weighs twenty-five pounds, and 
from wing to wing extends not less than fifteen feet. The 
ii|^r maindible is flat and broad, and hooked at the end; 
the lower mandible has appended to it a very dilatable bag^ 
reaching eight or nine mches down the neck, and larjpre 
enough to contain several quarts of water. Its food is fish ; 
ili*diving for which it sometimes descends from a great 
hei^hL When it has filled its pouch, it flies to some con^ 
venient point of a rock, where it swallows its prey at 
leisure. The vulgar notion that the female pelican feeds 
her young with blood firom her breast, has arisen fi»m the 
use of the ba^ just described, which she opens firom time 
to time to discnarge a supply of fish or water for their 
nourishment 



■■onoir ▼• — AjvnoBiA jjm bbptilbs. 

In the book of Beuteronomy there is an allusion made 
to a destructive creature in the following terms :— *' Their 
wine is the poison of dragoru and the cruel venom of asps.** 
It is thought that the gecko is the animal contemplated in 
this description, it being acknowledged by all naturalists to 
contain a mortal poison. Nature, in this instance, says 
BufiTon, appears to act against herself: in a lizard, whoso 
qpecies is but too prolific, she exalts a corrosive liquid to 
«adi ft degree «■ to cany death and dissolution into ail lv& 
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ing sabstances which it may happen to penetrate. This 
deadly rsptile has some resemblance to the chameleon ; his 
head, almost triangular, is big In proportion to his body , 
the eyes are very large, the tongue is flat, cohered with 
small scales, and the end is rounded ; the teeth are sharp, 
and so strong that, according to Bontius, they are able to 
make an impression even on steel. The gecko is almost 
entirely covered with large waits, more or less rising ; the 
under part of the thigh is furnished with a row of tubercles 
raised and grooved. The feet are remaikable for oval 
scales, more or less hollowed in the middle, as large as the 
under surface of the toes themselves, and regularly dis- 
posed over one another, like slates on a roof. The usual 
colour of this animal Is a clear green, spotted with brilliant 
red. It inhabits the crevices of half-rotten trees as well as 
humid places ; it is sometimes met vrith in houses, where 
it occasions great alarm, and where every exertion is made 
to destroy it speedily. Bontius writes, Uiat the bite is so 
venomous that, if the part bitten be not cut away sr burned, 
death ensues in a few hours. 

Calmet enumerates eleven kinds of serpents as known 
to the Hebrews, the names of which are as follow : — 



1. Ephe, the viper. 

S. Cbephir, a sort of ssple. 

S. Aeshub, the aspic. 

4. Pethen, a similar re|KUe. 

ft. Tzeboa, speckled aerpsot. 

0. Tzimmaon. 



7. Tfeepho, or TiephmiL a hasi* 

lisk. 

8. Kippoe, the aeontias. 

9. Shephiphon, the oeraatei. 

10. Shaehal, the black serpent. 

11. Saraph, a lljriiiC'flerpaDt. 



The first of these is remarkable for its quick and peno> 
trating poison ; it is about two feet long, and as thick as a 
man's arm, beautifully spotted with yellow and brown, and 
sprinkled over with blackish specks, similar to those of the 
horn-nosed snake. It has a wide mouth, by which it in- 
hales a great quantity of air, and, when fully inflated, ejects 
it with such violence as to be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance. 

The shacJud, or black serpent, is described by Forskall as 
being wholly of that colour, a cubit in length, and as thick 
as a finger. Its bite is not incurable, but the wound swells 
severely ; the application of a ligature prevents the venom 
firom spreading ; or certain plants, as the caper, may be . 

employed to relieve it. Mr. Jackson describes a black seif 
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pent of maeh more terrific powers. It is about, seven or. 
eight feet long, with a small head, which, when about to 
assail any object, it frequently expands to four times 
its ordinary size. It is the only one that will attack trav- 
ellers ; in doing which it coils itself up, and darts to a great 
distance by the elasticity of its body and tail. The wound 
inflicted by the bite is smaU, but the surrounding part im- 
mediately turns black, which colour soon perv^es the 
whole body, and the sufferer expires. 

But, viewed in connexion with Scripture, the most inter- 
esting in the list given in the preceding page is that which 
stands the seventh in order. Speaking of the happy time 
revealed by the prophetical spirit, Isaiah remarks that " the 
sacking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the 
weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice' den.'* 
The editor of Calmet's Dictionary imagines that the naja, 
or cobra di capello, is the serpent here alluded to by the 
holy penman, and which is known to possess the mo4i ener- 
getic poison. We cannot indeed discover positively, 
whether it lays eggs ; but the evidence for that fact is pre- 
sumptive, because all serpents issue horn eges ; and the 
only difference between the oviparous and viviparous is, 
that in the former the eggs are laid before the fcetus is ma- 
ture, in the latter the foetus bursts the egg while yet in the 
womb of its mother. 

If the egg be broken, the little serpent is found rolled up 
in a spiral form. It appears motionless during some time ; 
but if the term of its exclusion be near, it opens its jaws, 
inhales at several respirations the air of the atmosphere, its 
lungs fill, it stretches itself, and moved by this impetus it 
besins to crawl. 

The eggs of this reptile have probably given occasion to 
a fable, which says that cocks can lay eggs, but that these 
always produce serpents ; and that though the cock does 
not hatch them, the wiurmth of the sand and atmosphere 
answers the purposes of incubation. The eggs of the 
tzepho, of which she lays eighteen or twenty, are equal to 
those of a pigeon, while those of the great boa are not 
more than two or three inches in length. As an instance, 
that the eggs of poisonous serpents do not always burst in 
the body of the feinale, we may mentloii the cerastes^ 
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Hflueh, w« anftMoredflsji'iii ^ Mod «l lewtftvr or 
ire, raMmbling in size tlioM of a dove. 

On the groondf now explained, we may fmdentand tlM 
langoaffe o€ the pnyphet leiuah, who sajs of the widEed that 
** thej mdcb cocKAtrioe* eggs ; he that eateth of their egga 
dUih, and that which is crashed hreidced& forth into a Yiper.** 
The refftiW here allnded to nnder the name of cockatrioe, 
' ii the tzepho or tzepham ; which, we findi lajeeggs so nm- 
' Har to those of pooltij, as to he mietakoi ana eaten for 
Aem. Labat fiuther relates that he cra^wd some eggs of 
a larse seipent, and foond serend yonng in each eggi 
which were no sooner freed from the shell than thej colled 
themselves into the attitade of attai^ and were ready to 
apring on whatever came in their way. 

In the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis we find the re&retk* 
able prediction nttered hj Jacob in reference to Dan, that 
he ** shall be a serpent in the way, an adder in the path, 
which biteth the Horse's heels." The original tenn here 
ii sbephifbon, and is anderstood by several authors to de- 
note the cerauftes, a very poisonous kind of viper, distin- 
guished by having horns. This animal, we are informed 
by Mr. Bruce, moves with great rapidity, and in all direc- 
tions, forward, backward, and si&ways. When he mshes 
to suitmse any one who Is too for from him, he creeps with 
liis side' towards the person, and his head averted, till, judg- 
ing his ^stance, he turns tound and springs upon him. " I 
saw one of them at Cairo crawl up the side of a box in 
which there were many, and there lie still as if hiding him- 
•elf, till one of the people who brought him to us eame 
Hear him ; and though in a rery disadvantaffeons posture, 
■ticking as it were perpendicularly to the nde of the box, 
fte leaped nearly the distance of three feet, and fo^tened 
between the man's forefoiger and thumb, so as to bring the 
blood*' The follow showed no signs of either pain or fear ; 
and we kept hhn ^th us foil four hours, without applying 
any soit of remedy, or his seeming inclined to do so." 

The Arabs name this serpent stfl^ siphon, or suphon, 
which seems not veiy far distant from the root of the He- 
brew word siififon or shephiphon. It is called by the Oti- 
4ntals the Ker in wait, — an appellation which agrees with 
the manners of the cerastes. Pliny says, that it hides its 
whole body in the sand, leavmg only its honw exposed. 
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irliieli) bein^ like ffrains of barley in appaanoiee, attract 
Mrda withinita reaui, so aa tobeocn&e aneaayprej.. From 
these cireamstances we see, more distinctly, tne piopriety 
of the allusion made by the patriarch Xo the insidious poli^ 
which was to characterize tne desoendanttf tff Dan in the 
remoter periods of their history. 

There is mention made in Holy Scripture of the fleiT 
Ajing'BeTpent, a creature about whose existence and quali- 
ties naturalists have entertained a considerable difference 
of opinion. It is now ^nerally admitted, that, in Guinea, 
JaTa, and other countries, where there is at once great 
heat and a maarshy soil, there exists a species df these ani« 
male, which have the power of moving in the aii^ or at least 
of passing from tree to tree. Niebuhr relates, that at Basra, 
also, ** there is a sort of serpents, called heie iuraurie. 
They commonly live on dates ; and as it would be trouble* 
some to them to come down one high tree and creep up 
another, they hang by the tail to the branch of one, and, by 
swinging that about, take advantage of its motion to leap 
to that of a second. These the modern Arabs call flying- 
serpents — heie thidre, I do not know whether the ancient 
Arabs were acquainted with any other kind of flyingHser- 
pent."* 

Near Batavia there are certain fljring^snakes, or dragonsi 
as they are sometimes called. They have four legs, a long 
tail, and their skin speckled with many spots ; their winga 
are not unlike those of a bat, which they move in flying, 
hut otherwise keep them almost unperceived, close to the 
body. They fly nimbly, but cannot hold out long ; so that 
they only shift from tree to tree at about twenty or thirty 
yards' distance. On the outside of the throat are two 
bladders, which, being extended when they fly, serve them 
instead of a sail.! 

The scorpioTiy or okrab of the Hebrews, has also been 
invested by Oriental naturalists with the power of flying. 
Lucian tells us that there are two kinds of scorpions, one 
residing on the ground, large, having claws, and many ar- 
ticulations at the tail ; the other flies in the ur, and ham 
inferior wings like locusts, beetles, and bats. In tropical 
climates the scorpion is a foot in length. No animal in the 

• Sm Calmet, vol. iv. |». 068. t Clrarelim*s Voyages, vol. 11. p. 9M 
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ereatioii teems endowed with such an irascible 'natmoi* 
When caught, they exert their utmost rage against the glass 
which contains them ; will attempt to sting a stick when 
put near them; will, without provocation, wound other 
»«'""»l« confined with them ; and are the cruellest enemiea 
to each other. Maupertuis put a hundred of them together 
in the same glass ; instantly they vented their rage in mu- 
tual destruction, universal carnage ! In a few days only 
fourteen remained. Which had killed and devoured all the 
others. It is even asserted, that when in extremity or 
despair the scorpion will destroy itself. Well might Moses 
mention this anmial as one of the dangers of the howling 
wilderness ! They are still very numerous in the desert 
between Syria and Egypt. Dr. Clarke tells us that one of 
the privates of the Bntish army, who bad received a wound 
from one of them, lost the upper joint of his forefinger be- 
fore it could be healed. The author of the Revelation 
considers them as emblematic of the evils which issue from 
the bottomless pit. ** And there came out of the smoke 
locusts upon the earth ; and unto them was given power, 
as the scorpions of the earth have power. And they had 
tails like unto scorpions ; and there were stings in their 
tails : and their power was to hurt men five months."* 

We ought not to be surprised that the translators of the 
English Bible were occasionally at a loss to distinguish the 

genera and species of the several animals mentioned in the 
iacred Writings ; for even at the present day, when we 
possess infinitely higher advantages in point of natural 
knowledge, we cannot precisely determine even the class 
or order to which some of them belong. We have an ex- 
ample of this obscurity in the fourth chapter of the book 
of Lamentations, where it is said that ** even the sea- 
monsters draw out the breast, they give suck to their young 
ones." The original expression, tannin, appears applicable 
to those amphibious animals that haunt the banks of riven 
and the shores of the sea, and was probably used by the 
prophet with a reference to the seal species, which suckle 
their young in the manner described in his pathetic elegy. 
It is true, that it is used in Genesis in connexion with 
the epithet large, and is therefore not improperly rendered 

* Revelstkm ix. 8, 10. 
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^gntX whales." Hence it has been eoncladed, that the 
word tannin may comprehend the class of lizards from the 
eft to the crocodile, provided they be amphibious ; also the 
seal) the manati, the morse, and even the whale, if he came 
ashore ; but as whales remain constantly in the deep, they 
eeera to be more correctly ascribed to the class of fishes. 
Moreover, whether the people of Syria had any knowledge 
of the whale kinds, strictly so called, is a point which 
deserves inquiry before it be admitted as certain. At all 
events, it is manifest that the tannin of the Scripture must 
have indicated an animal whicn has many properties com* 
mon to the seal, for it not only applies the breast to its 
young, but has the power of exerting its voice in a moum- 
liil tone. The prophet Micah says, ^ I will make a wailing 
like the tannininv* > phrase wtuch, in our translationy is 
unhappily rendered ^ dragons." It has also the faculty of 
saspending respiration, or of drawing in a quantity of breath 
and of emitting it with violence. ** The wild asses," says 
Jeremiah, ^ stand upon the high places ; they puff out the 
breath like the tanmnim (here again translated dragons) ; 
their eyes fail because there is no grass." On the whole^ 
remarks the editor of Calmet, we may consider the Hebrew 
tahofh as being decidedly a seal ; but tannin as including 
creatures resident both on land and in water, or, in othec 
words, the amphibia.^ 



SBOTIOir VI. — PBUITS AND PLAMTS. 

It has been remaiked that, if the advantams of nature 
were duly seconded by the efforts of human skill, we might 
in the space of twenty leagues bring together in Svria the 
regetable riches of the most distant countries. Besidee 
wheat, rye, barley, beans, and the cotton-plant, which are 
cultivated everywhere, there are several objects of utility 
or pleasure, peculiar to different localities. Palestine, foe 
example, abounds in sesamum, which affords oil ; and in 
dhoera, similar to that of Egypt. Maize thrives in the light 
wmk of Balbec, and rice is cultivated with success along U10 

* CalOMt's Dlctknarjr, voL iv. p. 00& 
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mtnh of HaimM. Within theie twenty-fire yean wagur • 
canes hare been introduced into the gardens of SS^a and 
Beiroat, which are not inferior to those of the Delta. Indigo 
grows without culture on the banks of the Jordan, and omy 
requires a little care to secure a good quality. The hills of 
Latakie produce tobaooo, which creates a commercial inter- 
eourse with Damietta and Cairo. -This crop is at present 
eultiTated in all the mountains. The white mulberry forms 
the riches of the Druses, by the beautiAil silks which are 
obtained from it ; and the vine, raised on poles or creeping 
along the ground, funushes red and white wines equal to 
those of Bordeaux. Jaffa boasts of her lemons and water- 
melons ; Gaza possesses both the dates of Mecca and the 
pomegranates of Algiers. Tripoli has oranges which might 
▼ie with those of Malta ; Beirout has figs like Marseilles, 
and bananas tike St. Domingo. Aleppo is unequalled for 

E'stachio-nuts ; and Damascus possesses all the fruits of 
urope ; inasmuch as apples, plums, and peaches, grow 
with equal facility on her rocky soiL Niebuhr is of opi- 
nion tlwt the Araliian coffee-slurub might be cultiTated in 
Palestine.* 

The fig-tree^ the wdmi and the o^tve, are characteristic of 
the Holy Land, ana therefore deserve our more particular 
attention. In regard to the first, the earliest fruit produced, 
which is usually ripe in June, is called the boccore ; the 
later, or proper fig, being rarely fit to be gathered before 
the month of August. The name of these last is the ker- 
mez, or kermouse. They constitute the article which passes 
through the hands of the merchant, after being either pre- 
served in the common way or made up into c&es. They 
eontinue a long time on the tree before they fall off; whereas 
the boccore drop as soon as they are ripe, and according to 
the beautiful allusion of the prophet Nahum, "fiill into the 
mouth of the eater upon being shaken." 

The ftdm must at one time have been common in Pales- 
tine, though at present it fails to attract attention either on 
account of number or of beauty. In several coins of Ves- 
pasian, as well as of his son Titus, the land of Judea is 
typified by a disconsolate woman sitting under one of these 
Jericho^ which was formerly distinguished asthe 

* Malte Bnm, vol. tt. p. 130. 
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*^^ty of palms,'* can still boast a few of them, because^ 
besides thie advantage of a sandy soil and a warm climate, 
it commands a plentiful supply of water, an element abso- 
lutely indispensable to their growth. At Jerusalem, She- 
cbem, and other places to the northward of the capital, not 
more than 'wo or three of them are ever seen together ; 
and even these, as their fruit rarely comes to maturity, are 
of no farther service than, like the palm-tree of Deborah^ 
to shade the council of the sheiks, or to supply the branches, 
which, as in ancient days, may still be required for religious 
processions.* 

The olive no longer holds the place which it once occu- 
pied in the estimation of the inhabitants of Palestine. The 
wretched government under which they exist has rooted 
out all the seeds of industry, by rendering the absence of 
wealth the only security against oppression. But in those 
places where it continues to be cultivated, it affords ample 
proof to establish the accuracy of the inspired writer, who 
denominated Palestine a land of oil-olive and honey. 

The cedars of Libanug still maintain their ancient repa 
tation for beauty and stature ; while they are diversified b^ 
a thousand elegant plants, which dispute with them the pos« 
session of the lofly summits of the mountain. Here the 
astragalus tragacanthoides displays its clusters of purple 
lowers ; and the primrose, the amaryllis, the white and the 
jrange lily, mingle their brilliant hues with the verdure of 
the birch-leaved cherry. Even the snow of the highest 
peaks is skirted by shrubs possessing the most splendid 
colours. The coolness, humidity, and good quality of the 
■oil support an uninterrupted vegetation ; and the bounties 
of nature in those elevated regions are still'protected by the 
spirit of liberty. 

Hasselquifst is of opinion that the wiH-grapes mentioned 
by the prophet Isaiah must be the hoary night-shade, or 
solanum incanum, because it is comm<Hi in Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria. The Arabs call it wolf-grapes, as, from its 
shrubby stalk, it has some resemblance to a vine. But the 
sacred writer could not have found a weed more opposite to 
Uie vine than this, or more suitable to the purpose which he 
Had in view, for it is extremely pernicious to that plant, and 

* Shaw's Travels, vol. ii. p. 153. 
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k lootod oul wbenerer it appears. ** Wherefore,** excl&itns 
the holy eeer» ** when I lookied that my Tineyaid shoald bring 
Ibrth grapes, brought it forth piMsonoiui night-shade t"* 

The author just named, describes the "balsam of Aaron** 
as a TSiT fine oil, which emits no scent or smell, and is very 
proper wt preparing odoriferous ointments. It is obtained 
Irom a tree called behen, which grows in Mount Sinai and 
Upper Egypt* uid, it is presume, in certain parts of the 
Holy Land. Travellers assert that it is the very perfume 
with which the ancient high-priest of the Jews, wiui whose 
name it is connected, was wont to anoint his beard, and 
which the Psalmist extols so much on account of its rich 
cdonr and mollifying qualities,^— the emblem of domestic 
Harmony and brotherly lore. 

There still exists a thorn in Palestine known amonff 
botanists br the name of the ** spina Christi," or thorn of 
Christ, and supposed to be the shrub which afforded the 
crown worn by our Saviour before his crucifixion. It must 
have been very fit for the purpose,. for it has many small 
sharp prickles, well adi^»ted to j^ve pain ; and as the leaves 
greatly resemUe those of ivy, it is not improbable that the 
enemies of the Messiah chose it from its similarity to the 
plant with which emperors and generals were accustomed 
to be crowned ; and hence that there might be calumny, in* 
milt| and derision, meditated in the veiy act of punishment* 

*IsbWit.4. t^oyaCMsadTnvttlsiBtlielt iai,p.V9. 
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